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THE EXPRESSIVENESS OF INDIAN ART 
I 


INDIAN ART, ITS SIGNIFICANCE IN THE 
WORLD? 


All things created by Nature, all human creations are 
only images, parables, ideas, reflexes of that incompredensible 
beauty, which seems to pass by in the sudden visior of an 
inspired moment, leaving behind her smile, the beating of 
her wings, the bliss of her vision, and the ever-mmsatiable 
ever-unfulfilled longing for herself as the unchanging 
gift to the Creative Spirit. Allart being a parable of that 
one, ultimate beauty, is incomparable, for its standard does 
not belong to any special manifestation—it is the life itself 
of that unfathomable beauty, and she pours it out lavishly 
on those who are prepared, who are open to it like the 
‘ploughed field, and who know how to seize it. 

There is only one God, but numberless are his forms. 
How eager he is to meet man; he chooses the garment of 
which he is sure that it will be familiar to man so that he 
will realize him in closest communion and know him as 


1 Lecture delivered at the Calcutta University on the 27th July. 1922, by, Miss Stella 
Kramrisch, Ph.D. (Vienna). 
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his own self. There is only one Art, but numberless are 
its forms. The Infinite touches a different string in every 
human heart, and each resounds in a different way although 
the depth of its sound is vibrating with the same emotion. 

It is a strange and complex phenomenon, that a work 
of art representing something we may or may not know, 
created by somebody whose name is forgotten, conceived 
hundreds and thousands of years ago, speaks a language and 
expresses an inner experience near to us through inborn 
understanding of our nature although the combination and 
suggestiveness of the forms may be unaccustomed to us. 
But in spite of the ultimate reality of art being one and the 
same it necessarily has to assume in each special case that 
particular form, that is to say, it has to run through that 
channel of inner experience which is most adequate, and 
satisfies the creator to the greatest extent. The goal is the 
same but the ways are many, and we appreciate all the ways 
because all of us realize the goal. 

Life means something different to every individual. In 
this respect every civilization represents one individual, whose 
features are distinctly shaped, and who reacts upon the outer 
world in a way which is psychologically coherent. 

Striving after his own happiness—and such is the 
equilibrium of mind,—every individual creates combinations 
of conceptions or of forms which give to him the feeling of 
complete satisfaction, of peace and unity. 

Art is creation. The artist, the creator uses his own 
life, the aspect of his surroundings, and the amount of his 
knowledge as his materials. By moving from his inner self 


to the outer world, he follows a rhythm unknowingly yet 


unavoidably, and it is this rhythm which organizes the work 
of art and makes it into whatit is. Every individual has 
his own rhythm; it is of vital importance, for it does not 
only determine the way of his moving about between 
concreteness and imagination, it is not only the beating of 
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his individual heart, but in a sympathetic way, it makes the 
objects which it approaches, move and live in the same strain. 
Their relative distortion—or what appears to be distortion— 
is the inner rhythm of creation objectified. 

It is paradoxical and true that the universal significance of 
any art is attached to its most individualistic, most singularly 
peculiar features. For they possess all the immediateness 
of the first vision, that is to say, of that vision which always 
remains fresh because it is alive in the special disposition 
of the artist. Mankind in its creative attitude towards the 
world with all its bewildering charm, its peaceful harmony, 
with all its suggestiveness of an over-world, makes art the 
relevant, spontaneous manifestation of the life of the soul. 

In this way, every work of artis an esthetic revelation 
and psychological confession. 

Art does not know of progress. The cave-man attained 
unrivalled perfection with his earth-colour paintings on the 
rough walls of rocks and caves, and the artistic merit of a 
negro sculpture, for instance, is equal to any of the best 
Buddhist, Gothic, or Post-Impressionist work of art. But 
again we have to face a paradox, for although the ultimate 
truth of all art is one, and although no art of any civilization 
is superior to that of any other, still there are distinctions. 
It is like the rungs of the ladder. ‘The lowest, the highest, the 
middle one, all are rungs of the ladder, and none can be missed. 

We are accustomed to consider the physical age of people, 
we even speak of the age of nations, but we do not sufficiently 
realize that “the psychical life of mankind in its various 
manifestations is an expression of the age of soul, and 
determines its reaction with regard to the surroundings. Some 
civilizations have primitive souls, the experience of others 
is mature, while others approach the world with self-conscious- 
ness and refinement. 

The primitive soul faced with aoo reality gets 
lost in the chaos of its own inner experience, ‘his maze of 
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life is oppressive and exuberant, and the soul is in it, and 
wherever it turns life stands around it, and it cannot find 
the way out, and it goes astray in unknown wilderness which 
creeps nearer and nearer towards it, and takes possession of 
it, and if sinks down in amazement, and becomes crowned, 
and buried by the excited wilderness of imagination. This 
experience found artistic realization in the north of Europe, 
more than a thousand years ago, it accompanies the whole of 
Islamic art from Persia to Spain, and Indian art is 
penetrated by it from the earliest monuments known to us 
throughout its existence. 

A carving from a small wooden church in Sweden makes 
animals disappear in the endless curvature of their own limbs. 
These stretch and bend like surging waves and glide over 
their own existence with caress, and rush away in terror and 
get entangled and free themselves in a harmonious play of 
their own vital energy. Their fear.is smoothed by a melody 
‘which sings through the pang; it organizes their distorted 
and broken features, it restores them to life in communion 
with lines which have no name but which are endowed with 
significance, and spread. over and get engrossed in a manifold- 
ness which belongs to them and does not belorg to them, 
and carries them away and restores them to entirety, unaware, 
though sure of its movement. They cover the surface by an 
impenetrable thicket of forms, lines, movement and 
suggestiveness. Nothing seems to exist besides their intricate 
reality. | 

In Islamic art the symphony of a fearsome, crowded 
and intermixed life is calmed by a more rational temperament 
into a pattern of regular geometrical design. Muslim 
imagination always is restrained by a calculating intellect, 
which carefully places square next to square, and fills each 
of them with squares, or circles or other . geometrical devices 
until nothing is left without design, and not the smallest 
part remains vacant, and even the holes which have to be 
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cut cut to make the pattern distinct (which is carved in the 
wood)—even these holes are not empty but their darxness 
accompanies the irresistible logic of squares, it plays between 
fanciful arabesques, itself arabesque and pattern of its own, 
so that light and darkness mingle in one plan, wheze the 
positive and negative become absorbed in frantic imagi- 
nation. 

This dread of emptiness, this turbulent joy of heaping 
and crowding together infinite forms reflects and satisfies 
the mind of man, who feels himself entangled in the cosmos, 
who does not know of its secret but who takes part in its life, 
and whose only consciousness and distance is the deep fear óf 
the seemingly insoluble connection, of which the power is 
too great to be resisted. 

Indian art created this gruesome joy of existence in 
innumerable compositions and uncounted buildings. It found 
complete expression for that sort of chaotic existence and of 
breathless whirl. In a relief from Amaravati intoxicated 
dance revolves in circles growing more and -more narrow— 
round the offering bow], which surges out of the crowd in its 
centre, yet is fettered to and clasped. by the ceaseless energy 
of a never-tired movement. All these joyous men, similar to 
squares and arabesques, and intimately connected with the 
elongated scroll of fantastically dismembered and distorted 
animals, which populate the imagination of -Northern people, 
all these figures are merely an intricate pattern, a censely 
woven net which is thrown in great anguish over the vast 
abyss of the unknown. And the ground of relief seconds 
the madness of its figures. 

To thrust away the gap, to be absorbed in life, manifest 
through forms is one of the leading principles of Indian art. 
The creative impulse, in fact, is nowhere else so strong. as 
when forms are made to grow out of forms, when in -unin- 
terrupted continuity dome is overpowered by dome, architec- 
ture is dissolved in figures, statics is forgotten and in an 
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exuberant growth spires shoot up, towers, balconies, statues, 
and reliefs, when no wall exist any longer for they are 
replaced by pillars, figures, and the display of light and shade. 
Every Indian temple conquers death by life, keeps away the 
unformed and empty from its sacred walls, and revels in 
the overflow of artistic creativeness, nourished by a primeval 
emotion of soul. The dread of emptiness expressed in 
positive terms by the exuberant joy of a limitless life, is the 
urgent force of Indian art. 

Primitiveness is basis as well as fate of Northern and 
Islamic art. They never could get over it and died away in 
the sterility of a pattern which became unsuitable for the 
expression of new contents. Indian art, however, escaped 
the danger of becoming sterile and abstract. It never stopped, 
and the plasticity of its forms always proved a ready shape for 
a new experience and altered appreciation of life. 

It is a widespread error to classify art which merely shows 
lines, surfaces, or colours in correspondence amongst them- 
selves and without any allusion to concrete objects as plants, 
men, and the like as abstract art, while artistic forms, 
suggestive of things seen or imagined are called representation. 
This view originated from the Egypto-Greek art-tradition of 
Europe, which was revived in the Renaissance. Humanism 
thought man the one and important object of art; but as man 
does not exist by himself but is surrounded by sky and earth, 
landscape or town with all their parts and details, those too 
deserved to become objects for representation. And at the end 
photography triumphed, giving absolutely objective represen- 
tation to all things of reality, and in this manner, rescued art, 
which was on its way to forget its source, the inner experience 
of man and its endeavour, that is expression through creative 
form. 

“s Abstract means removed from nature, but as art occupies 
a level different from that of nature, abstraction loses its 
significance and the reality of art depends on the standard 
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inherent in art. itself. The geometric ornamentation of 
Islamic art is as real as any portrait by Rembrandt, for both 
are rooted in an ineffable yet fundamental experience of life. 
The problem, therefore, is not to distinguish between abstract 
and realistic art, the question we must answer is—How is it 
possible that man realizes his creative self in so various ways, 
which are absolutely different from the various languages 
Spoken? For these convey thoughts in a manner incompre- 
hensible to those who are unacquainted with the special 
language, whilst works of art in unlimited generosity reveal 
their soul to all who do not forget that they too have souls. 
The distinction between abstract art and representation 
lies in man’s consciousness of life. To those agitated by 
uncontrolled forces and feelings, life appears a texture where 
threads are shooting to and fro, carrying with them 
fragments of reminiscences which get entangled in jungles 
through which the soul has to find its path. And like a child 
frightened by the fearful nearness of a lonesome night starts 
singing a song, and it clasps the terror of the unknown, so 
primitive art conquers the unknown by a melody which never 
seems to end, for it gives its flow to the forces which threa- 
tened it, and they calm down like waves after the storm, or 
it makes them spell-bound by its will so that they crystallize 
into the regular patterns of squares, circles, and arabesques. 
Indian art brought forth by this primeval fear of life, of . 
which the reverse is superabundance of vitality, reacts with 
melody and measure, with abstract rhythm, but also with 
unbounded freedom of what is called representation, that is to 
say, it introduces the figures of men, animals, plants and 
inanimate objects into the flowing river of rhythmic invention. 
It surpasses the stage of primitiveness and reaches the 
attitude of the naive, unsophisticated soul, which finds itself 
at home in the world, which has discovered itself as something 
that holds its own position though it beincluded in the 
universe. Still the charm of the unknown, of the “abstract ” 
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retains its significance. The symbolism of early Buddhist 
art, parallel to that of early Christian art, where forthe 
bodily presence of Buddha as well as of Christ, symbols like 
the circle of the wheel or the cross are substituted, preserves 
the -primeval fear of the creative mind with regard to the 
shape of things. 

It must be understood that primitiveness in one sense does 
not coincide with one or the other early stage of human 
history. For the cave-man, known as primitive man, masters 
life, at least in its manifestation of animal life—as his sure 
possession; he is the conqueror who stands in safe distance 
from his victim, and realizes its existence as . something 
fundamentally detached. from his own person. The evolution of 
soul, of psychical life, of which art is the creative expression 
does not depend on the degree of civilization. Even the term 
evolution cannot be applied, for do we not see at such a late age 
as that of present western civilization, art finding its true 
expression inthe “ primitiveness” of shapeless abstract com- 
positions of mere lines, patches, and colours? ‘“ Primitive ” 
with regard to creative expression is the name fora type 
of soul, which might be connected with certain types of 
civilization, either as spontaneous expression or as reaction: 
this question, however, transgresses the theory of art. 
All that can be said, is that there are distinct types 
of human creativeness.' The reason why we call one of these 
types “ primitive ” will be justified by its relationship with the 
other types of artistic behaviour. Indian art in its elementary 
strength, in its untiring invention of crowded forms, in its 


1 The “ primitive” relief from Amaravati, the dense crowd round the bowl is at 
least 3, centuries later than our Bharut sculpture. But the historical succession has little 
todo with psychical maturity. The mentality of Amaravati and also of Sanchi, which 
again dates from 50 to 100 years later than Bharwt is nndoubtediy in certain respects less 
mature than that of Bharut, which is one of the earliess Indian monuments known to us. 
No reason for this wilful succession, neither the everchanging result of the intermingling 
of races, where the artists came from, nor the various local and racial art traditions can 
solely be made responsible for this reverse ordor of history. i 
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endless rhythm, in its severe, abstract pattern of all the com- 
positions participates in the primitive type of the world’s art. 

The art of a creative unit, whether it be a single indivi- 
dual, or an entire civilization, has in all of its productiors an 
inner continuity. This is the life-movement of every indivi- 
dual aspect of art, its most intimate expression, its unique 
character. The elements of visual art, on the other hand, are 
limited in number; line, surface and cube, colour and light 
and shade represent the essential elements which are at the 
disposal of creation. The selection and relation inte which 
these elements are placed in order to express the inner 
trend of imagination, constitute the peculiarity of every 
art. 

Indian art never stops, and it cannot forget either. Its 
expansion is immense for it carries on the stock of its earlier 
inventions, and amalgamates them with the presence of any 
time. Its tradition is an undying life-stock, and so it is no 
wonder that the dread of emptiness is compatible with the 
serene peace of animated figures. 

In the reliefs which adorn the railing of the Stupa 
from Bharhut, equal peace embraces the figures of men and 
animal, of fruit and jewel, of flower and town. What- 
ever be the action, the representation maintains an undisturbed 
serenity which is not greater in any part or member. All of 
them join in stabilised harmony, the hymn of lite which is 
sung by the heavy and patient movement of an untiring, all- 
pervading lotus-stalk. They assemble and render homage to 
their own unity which makes them greater than if they were 
separated. They have in fact, no power to stand for them- 
selves. They cling to each other like tendrils, who in spite of 
their completeness as plants, need the support of a solid 
stem. The stem of this art is the design, into which all 
figures arè included. It carries them firmly and they surren- 
der willingly. The design has done away with the perplexing 
and ceaseless succession and penetration of an infinite 

2 
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multitude of forms. The forest of frantic imagination has 
been cleared, order has come into peaceful laud. 

Borobodur, 1000 years later than Bharhut, developed in 
straight line the leading principle of Bharhut art, of that naive 
contemplative mood which surrenders to live out of generous 
gratitude. The explosion-like vehemence of primitive concep- 
tion has mitigated its sway, the single figures have grown in 
size and decreased in number. They share the freedom of a 
clear atmosphere, amply and harmoniously distributed amongst 
them. This stage of artistic vision, highly developed in 
Greece, and henceforth labelled as classic art, is common 
to the whole of European art, except in its Byzantine 
phase. It is equally widely spread in Eastern Asia, 
where the whole of Chinese art, except the Sung age, and 
the whole of Japanese art, except the Buddhist tradition 
are of one and the same level. This art, classic in its 
spontaneousness, takes its impression from life, and transform 
the particular impression into a world of its own which obeys 
laws dictated by the contact of individual and reality. Whilst 
primitive art is of one and the same turbulent texture in 
all its -manifestations, the mature, the naive art creates a 
new texture where some definite theme is the warp and some 
experience is the weft. In these periods the unknown forces 
have become spell-bound, and retired far below the threshold 
of consciousness. Imagination is set free from the anguish, 
and tries its first steps which are going to be decisive with 
all the surety of a wonder child. 

But although Indian art naturally possesses types which 
belong to the whole of art, it amalgamates the various 
types in unique manner. Greek art, for instance, which 
subordinates heroic figures is an artistic reasonableness 
displaying the legend and grandeur of the actors in a 
way which shall give permanence to the scene, as that 
the realistic freedom of the figures is subjugated by a 
strictly observed symmetry and by rigorous limits. But the 
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classic naïveté of Indian art is fundamentally different. 
In the relief of the Stupa from Borobodur, the rigidity 
of a symmetrical arrangement is unknown. The Buddha 
animated by the subtle grace of his entire nature has 
entered the scene. Devoted to his own inner mission he 
stands amidst the glory of jubilating spirits, who surround 
him like agitated waves of water, full of the rhythm of the 
flowing wave, and a similar movement is poured out 
over the Buddha’s benign attitude. Although he is the 
central figure he does not occupy the centre of composition, 
but he allows the flying movement of the spirits, the 
wind-waves which pass through the top of flowering trees, 
the waves of devotion which pass through the hearts of the 
humble worshippers,—he allows all of them to communicate 
and to unfold themselves, and his standing, which means 
coming, giving, and receiving, accepts the blessings of nature, 
and the prayer of man, as if it were a shower of happiness, 
gently running through all his limbs. 

Although the composition results from a special theme, 
and not from a state of mind only,—and although it has the 
greatness of well-displayed masses resting on a level 
ground which has no other function than to display the 
composition, the composition itself has preserved that indomit- 
able necessity which makes it one continuous whole of an 
all-pervasive movement; it resists, carried on by its strength, 
the fetter of symmetry, and creates a free rhythm unmindful 
of laws and rules, and merely expressing itself. 

Such is the inheritance of primitiveness to the classic 
spontaneousness of Indian art. The autonomous inspiration. 
of the artist reposes on the primeval experience, that between 
all things and within all of them the same creative force is at 
work. In this way, Indian Art attains its rapturous curvature 
which is blended with the solemn choiceness of a classic art. 

Indian art never stops. Whilst in other civilizations the 
classic balance of art is followed by a reaction of the primeval 
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instincts which are not satisfied by the polished and measured 
balance, a type of art which is called Barogue, and distort 
the equilibrium. by their indomitable sway, this type is 
excluded from India, for there the whole of experience 
remains intact and becomes sublimated yet remains one and 
the same. Because the life-stock of Indian art never dries up, 
it has one coherent tradition, which receives every fresh 
impulse with the flexibility of a youthful mind, and 
amalgamates philosophic conceptions with the vitality 
of inspiration. Therefore, it never runs the danger of 
becoming allegoric, but it remains original creation with the 
help of its undying tradition, which has the eternal life of 
the spirit. ; 

The conception of the Buddha image, one of the most 
significant realizations of a sublimated mind makes unswerv- 
ing symmetry the artistic attitude of the sculpture while mudras 
and dasanas characterize the bodily posture of the Tathagata. 
And yet this symmetry, rigid and commanding in its nature is 
transformed and suggests a psy. hical.state unknown to any 
other civilization. Egypt and the Byzantine empire alike 
made symmetry the standard formula for transcendental 
contents. The statue of an Egyptian God or king,—and there 
is no difference between them,—is not only symmetrical in its: 
structure, but also in its expression. Pitiless parallelism gives 
to him the aspect of a superhuman being, unmoved and 
persistent in its unapproachability. The Byzantine composi- 
tion, ruled by a similar spirit of stern transcendentalism makes 
angels the bodiless walls which guard the deathlike silence 
of the immovable God. But the symmetry to which Indian 
art subjects its: Gods- has nothing of transcendentalism. There 
it is the subtlest vibration of an accomplished state of spiritual 
existence and still it preserves a faint perfume of human life. 
The modelling of the body has all the warmth of life and the 
well-trained breath of the Yogi keeps him straight and 
perfectly at rest. His whole epidermis is sensitive to life. 
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It silently embalms the conqueror, and he gives way to it 
and lets it take its course. His mind dwells in the Infinite, 
and his hands are redeemed from all effort, and from all 
energy. 

Architecture, the most comprehensive kind of art, 
maintains in all its forms, throughout the whole of Indian 
history the unity kept alive by primeval superabundance, 
which is restrained by the spontaneousness of classic measure, 
and reaches perfection by surrendering vitality and the 
equilibrium of life to the predominating idea of an artistic 
reality, the laws of which correspond to that of the universe. 

The Indian temple, an exuberant srowth of seemingly 
haphazard nuumberless forms, never loses control over its 
extravagant wealth. Their organic structure is neither derived 
from any example seen in nature, nor does it merely do justice 
to zesthetic consideration, but it visualises the cosmic force 
which creates innumerable forms, and these are one whole, 
and without the least of them, the universal harmony would 
lack completeness. 

This completeness is a unique achievement of Indian 
art. Through it, it is distinguished from all other civilizations, 
for those. give expression to the one or to the other feeling: of 
life in various ages, sharply distinct from one another. In 
India, however, all ages of soul are alive in each of its artistic 
manifestations. Every Indian work of art is primitive and sub- 
limated, naive and refined at the same time. And this wide 
expansion of creative emotion concentrated in every one of its 
productions, bestows on ita spiritual vitality, unfamiliar to 
the rest of the world. With this creative wealth at hand the 
Indian artist expresses his feeling of life ;—Man awakens into 
a new sphere of existence, which does not have any space for 
God, for it has become saturated with him. Nature, too, is 
transformed and has no beginning and no end, for bush and 
line and hill and man, all are co-ordinate, and fundamentally 
there is no difference between them. i 
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Through the expression art gives to man’s face, the 
physiognomy of soul itself, shows its mystery naked and 
unashamed. The face of Egypt, determined and commanding, 
though not free from terror, glares with wide-open cyes into 
the other world. 

Europe creates the self-determined and self-conscious 
attitude which results from an untiring energy. No weakness 
is tolerated by these sharp and severe features. They know 
their aim and they. do not want to know of anything else. 

The Indian physiognomy has got over terror and 
all fear. It does not want nor does it need to strive for, 
or to maintain its aim, for long ago it has achieved it, and 
now is at peace, and need not search the other world for 
distant happiness, and need not struggle and try to conquer 
some small square of reality which it might call its own. 

The Egyptian statue immortalized the life of an infallible 
king, stern and remote from human emotion and therefore 
like one of the Gods. The European face, great in its 
purely human strength and weakness disdains all pretentions. 

And the Indian head knows and forgives and faintly 
smiles the eternal smile of the. deep sea which is not 
stirred by storms. Such are the monuments different 
civilizations set themselves. The artistic visualisation 
is truer than all written documents can be, and redeems the 
consciousness of every age from misunderstanding. But 
whilst the face of Indian humanity expresses its God-likeness 
through features which have become the expressive gesture 
of their own refined emotions, the relationship of man and 
world links both closely together. It is a simple natural 
world, where big birds fly their own way, where scented, 
starlike flowers blossom at their time, where hilland house and 
bush and meadow are the serene frame for man. And if you 
look closer you forget the hills, houses, clouds and man, and 
become aware that they are merely various forms and various 
shapes for the one reality which surges up in all of them and 
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bends and surrounds them, according to its will. Fundamentally 
there is no distinction between all of them, all are equal parts 
of the artistic vision as well as of nature ; fundamentally there 
was no difference either between man and God—this being 
the artistic message of the Buddha head. 

Indian art integrates the types of human creativeness 
otherwise only realized apart from one another. Through this 
amalgamation of various spiritual types it gets the intensity 
of expression which unites primitiveness and sublimation, 
imagination and reality, spirit and matter in one pliable 
material, ready whenever intuition wishes to meke use 
of it. 
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NATURE AND CREATIVENESS' 


Nature is man’s creation. The mountain of course, 
the river and the sea do not need man for their existence. 
But nature is more than and different from its consti- 
tuents. Its meaning to us is that of origin and union and 
because we have left the one behind us and have not 
reached the other, it has become something apart from us. 
So for the time being, which will last as long as man, for it 
came into existence with him and is unthinkable without 
him,—for the time being the faculty of art was given to man. 
It is the meeting place of the human soul and that of nature 
and wherever they come into contact, form is created. Form 
redeems man from his separation. Through it object and 
individual become fused and what results is more than either 
of them. 

Nature in all aspects has an alluring charm. Charm 
implies danger and man succumbs to it, by trying to copy 
some aspect of nature or the other. But as long as the 
original exists, the copy is of no value, and as we are not likely 
to witness the withdrawal of nature from this world, naturalis- 
tic art in respect to creation is superfluous. 

The closest contact of man and nature is visualised 
through landscape painting. Neither poetry nor music know 
of a similar form. What does “landscape” mean? It gives 
a cutting from some sight of nature and with the sight the 
mood of him, who contemplated it and with the mood the 
way he got impressed by it. “Landscape” is a state of soul, 
objectified with the help of some sight of nature. We are so 
accustomed to see ourselves in landscape paintings and to find 
in them the sanction of questions we do not ask, for fear to get 
an answer, that we scarcely can believe, that landscape as 


1 Lecture delivered at the Calcutta University on the 3lst July, 1922, by Miss Stella 
Kramrisch, Ph.D. (Vienna). 
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an independent art is a very late form of expression and is 
reached by very few civilisations only. The great painters of 
the Sung-age in China, the sensitive sculptors of late Romano- 
Hellenistic reliefs, the artists of Europe from the seven- 
teenth century onwards are the only artistic units who 
express themselves through landscape. ` Landscape, namely, 
the union of water and earth, of sky and mountain, evening 
or spring, presupposes distance, concrete distance as well as 
that of soul. For there are not only trees in a forest one next 
to the other and there is not only some blue sky extended 
over plain and mountains. But what makes tree and river 
and mountain and sky so significantly coherent, is the space 
between and around them, connection and separation, limit 
and oneness. It is, however, the distance of our self from 
nature and our longing towards it which gives to landscape a 
spiritual perspective. - 

A- Chinese painting for instance, places a mighty 
tree old in age and experience, on the slope of a barren rock, 
which emerges from and rushes down into the unknown and 
the tree bows before the vastness of mysterious space, which 
does not lead anywhere, but directly borders -on the infinite, 
and its branches drop into that peaceful and vibrating empti- 
ness that pours itself into the heart of man, whose smallness 
has become effaced by his- own emotion which touches the 
yonder shore and the boat points to the same direction. 

_ Cezanne, the representant of modern European painting 
realizes nature in its cosmic order, where the hill is the rule 
of the house and the tree that of the sky and the coloured 
surface that of the picture and their hovering that of his soul. 
While the Chinese loses himself in nature the modern 
European finds his equilibrium projected as far as nature 
reaches. 

This comprehensive view on landscape originally i 
unknown to Indian art. Whether it be Chinese or mod 
European landscape, their significance, results from con 
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from the contact of atmosphere and the tree’s movement and 

man’s gesture in the Chinese painting and from the fusion of 

the texture of the material and the play of light and shade 

which are subordinate to the firm logie of intuition in 
ezanne’s work. 

The Indian artist, on the other hand, does not see the 
intercourse of the various forms of nature. His interest is 
absorbed by each of them to an equal extent. When, for 
instance, in the representation of the Kurunga Miga Jataka 
from Bharhut, hunter and antelope, woodpecker and tree 
and tortoise populate a forest which does not exist for our 
eye, but is suggested tc our imagination, no similarity to 
any kind of landscape possibly can be discovered. Yet the 
relation to nature, created in such a relief is not less intimate 
than that of the former visualisations. In what manner ? 

The single figures appear as isclated individuals. We 
do not see where they stand, nor from where they come and 
grow. For the flat ground of the relief does away with 
everything that is not directly connected with the main 
figures of the relief. “Yet it would be wrong to see those 
detached figures as isolated, on the contrary, they areas 
closely connected with one another and with the whole as 
trees, animals and men of any landscape can be. But in 
order to realise this connection, we have to forget all memory 
pictures, which menace our appreciation and we have to 
forget the manner accustomed to us of looking at things. 
We must not seek for things which possibly will not be there, 
but our eye dwells on those forms and relations, on those 
signs and solutions which indicate and represent the truly 
Indian conception. 

There is a childlike unreality about those small trees with 
big leaves and stems. There is an unsophisticated and 
voluptuous pleasure in the curvature of body and neck and 
movement of the animal, there is a quaint simplicity 4n the 
slanting position of toylike men who have the intensely 
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expressive gestures of marionettes. Surely they are not 
surrounded by nature but how could they be surrounded as 
they are nature themselves. Such is the landscape of Indian 
art; it does not describe or suggest the aspect of nature, 
both of which imply the notion of an alienated and regained 
nature. But the Indian mind abides in nature, and it creates 
as nature does. For do we not see flowers growing on the 
slope of the hillin the same graceful irregularity with the 
same gentle bend, the artist has given to his creatures ? 

The Indian artist in creating does not observe nature, 
but he realizes it. He himself belongs to nature and it is 
working through him. This creative attitude stands very 
near to Spinoza’s terminology of natura naturata and natura 
naturans where created and creative are qualities of one 
substance. The work of the Indian artist has the growing 
life which earth bestows on its creatures. 

One type of composition, as significant for Indian plastic 
as the fattwam asi for the Indian mind, is represented by 
the group of woman and tree. It occurs in the earliest phase 
of Indian art, it accompanies its entire existence with the 
sweetness of the setar which keeps tune and time of the song. 

The legend tells that the Asoka tree begins to blossom 
when touched by the left foot of a woman. Art makes 
them bloom into union. Her arms and the stem are one; 
one life of youth pulsates through both of them; it is the 
life of earth, the life of nature. Therefore composition to 
the Indian artist does not mean an abstract scheme, as it is the 
case with parallelism in Egyptian art, with the triangle in 
the European Renaissance and with the diagonal line in the 
Baroque. It is an effortless movement which flows through 
all the forms and overflows from the one to the next, from 
the woman to the tree and from movement to cube. / 

In the art of the whole world—except in India—devices 
and patterns will be found which have the function 
embellishment and decoration only and which have no dee 
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connection with the compositions themselves. The number- 
less posts and walls, beams and slabs of Indian monuments 
covered or adorned with the undulating stalk of heavy lotus 
flowers, are of unique significance. ‘They are the purest 
creative forms which landscape achieves in India. No sugges- 
tion of atmosphere is made there, for they carry their own 
atmosphere with them, that mood of exuberant growth which 
never stops and passes from bud to flower, and from stalks 
and leaves to birds. That wave of the lotus stalk how 
strangely unnatural it is in a superficial sense, how deeply 
true to a cognisance of nature as everlasting in its continuous 
flow from death to life, from winter to summer from bud to 
fruit. Indian art knows of no “landscape” for not the 
aspect of nature has fascination for Indian creativeness but 
the working of nature itself. Indian art, therefore, expresses 
the force immanent in nature, it does not render the likeness 
of its forms. And in this way every single form of art 
expresses the whole of nature. But although all forms of 
Indian art are deeply significant, they never are symbolic. 
Symbolism, on the contrary, the moment it enters Indian 
art—it comes from the region of thought, where it belongs 
to the family of parable and metaphors—it is transformed 
into a vessel of nature. Tricula’s are so nearly related to 
fish and several symbols grouped together form some new 
species of fantastic plants. Examples of this early Indian 
imagination are to be seen in Mathura and Sanchi. 

Creativeness and nature have entered unique relationship 
in Indian art. Art has become the continuation and 
sublimation of nature through the medium of the creative 
mind. This process necessarily is accompanied by a further 
development of the forms of nature. The distortions of Indian 
art are caused by that peculiar growth. 

In what way are the elements of the visible world 
stimulating to and adapted by the creative impulse? The 
representation of the Jetavana Jataka from Bharhut shows 
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the grove the merchant Anathapindika purchases from prince 
Jeta in order to build a monastery for the Buddhe. The trees 
have been cut, only three are left on the border, bullocks and 
cart which brought the money are having rest and servants 
are busy covering the ground of the grove with square 
golden coins, this being the price paid for the grove. Temples 
already have been built, a sacred tree also has been surrounded 
by a railing and pious crowds of worshippers. Anéathapindika 
appears twice—with this strange occurrence we have to deal 
later on—at the bottom he watches the purchase, and in the 
middle he is engaged in the ceremony of consecration. No 
historic report would be more concise. Nothing is shown which 
has not its necessary place in the story. And the way how 
things are shown is of still greater simplicity. Precise out- 
lines give distinction to the tree, its formula consistsin one 
line for the stem and a- triangular scheme fcr the top and 
man is almost as simple to represent as the tree. Just this 
childlike simplicity of representation, however, proves an 
enormous achievement of visual power and concentration. 
The hand of the artist chisels the absolutely necessary lines 
and only these with unswerving surety. Nothing can distract 
him and so he conveys the most precise information of the 
object he depicts. “his clear simplification, far more “ difficult” 
and “advanced” than the most exhaustive description, 
is appropriate to the artist’s aim of giving a clear idea of the 
visible world, which without his purifying abstraction would 
remain in the dumb lap of nature. This extreme simplifica- 
tion also proves an economic principle for the creative imagina- 
tion, for it prevents it from getting absorbed by details and 
makes it the living source of every form. The one 
aim of Indian art with regard to nature, is therefore to 
represent its forms with accuracy. Having attained this 
goal, creative imagination has free field of work and dives 
from surface to secret. Beiag creation it proceeds in the 
channels supplied by nature, 
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Every organism in nature is constructed in such 
a way that the life-energies can circulate throughout the 
whole body. The life of nature, i.e., physical life, consists 
in the unbroken and unirritated circulation of the life-juice 
whether it is the blooc of animal and man or the sap 
of plants. In order to resist and to get on in life, 
joints, muscles and bones had to be formed, otherwise the 
organism would break down. Western art during relatively 
short phases, six centuries of Greek and Hellenstic art and 
five centuries from the beginning of the Renaissance to the 
twentieth century, exclusively paid atiention to those features 
of resisting an aggressive life, as bones and muscles are. Indian 
art, on the other hand, directed its energies towards the other 
part of organic life, ¿.e., towards the circulation of the life-juice. 
The result is obvious. Greek and Post-Renaissance art 
equally delight in pointing out the muscular energy, the 
splendidly constructed physique of man, orinan analogous way 
of every organism depicted. European mannerism, and the 
greatest artists, Michel Angelo, Titian and Rubens are not 
free from it, delights in an ostentatious display of exaggeratedly 
developed muscles, which are clearly marked in all their 
anatomic details. Indian art, on the other hand, makes 
disappear muscles and bones for the sake of an uninterrupted 
smoothness of all limbs through which the life energy may 
circulate without hindrance. The mannerism of Indian art 
lies in those languid creeper-like hands, which have almost be- 
come standing formule. The cognisance of life as movement, 
everflowing, and uninterrupted is formed by Indian art 
and is compared by naive similes. Shoulder and arm 
together, for instance, are compared to head and trunk 
of the elephant, the leg to the stem of a banana put upset down, 
the fingers are like beans and the face sometimes has the 
outline of a detel-leaf. These ancient comparisons made 
Dr. Abanindranath Tagore -write his Hindu “Anatomy.” 
Anatomy to the Indian artist means the clear expression of 
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what he feels to be the life-force of nature. It differs 
naturally from medical anatomy which as science is one and 
the same all over the world, while art as pure expression 
varies with the individual who expresses himself. Besides 
the anatomic deformations of all Western works of art are 
as deadly as those of their Indian brothers and the beautiful 
Galatea if she was a true work of art must have died shortly 
after she exchanged her existence of a statue with that of a 
young woman for the sake of her lover and creator, the 
sculptor Pygmalion. 

From this creative apprehension of the lifs of nature, 
Inaian art without making any special effort, finds the genuine 
form forthe most abstract and sublimated conception. The 
supernatural state of the Buddha confesses throuzh the form, 
art gives to it, that it is nothing but the purest and ultimately 
true form of nature itself. Ceaseless life flows from head to 
arms, from one arm to the next, from body to legs; though 
the whole statue rests in silent concentration, life takes its 
course and gives to the highest form of the human mind 
adequat psbape. 

How far this conception of nature determines the organism 
of the picture, that is to say the coherent artistic expression 
has to be considered later on. For the present it suffices 
to point out that the artistic means by which the 
flowing stream of life is visualized are found in the peculiarly 
‘Indian plastic representations. 

Sculpture, we say, is plastic art. Plastic is an adjective 
derived from the same root as plasticity. Plasticity, therefore, 
must’ have been the outstanding feature of sculpture, when it 
induced people to call it by that name. In the meantime, 
however, the original meaning of the word became forgotten 
and any sculpture however so stagnant and abrupt its 
forms may be, is called plastic. Indian art restores to 
plastic its original meaning. Take any sculpture in the 
round, a figure of Ganesha for instance. At the first moment 
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it seems as if some tough liquid would boil in bubbles and 
those bubbles mirror the vision of Ganesha. Still it is a 
carving in stone. Through a plastic conception the stone has 
become pervaded by life. It does not resemble any living 
form, but it has got a life of its own; which never stops and 
communicates its flow to each single form and makes them 
swell but also sharply defined and it is thrust further by its own 
energy to the next bubble and so forth until the whole mass of 
the stone has been transformed by the fervour of creation from 
a raw-material into a work of art. No part of the sculpture, no 
single point of its surface can be looked at independently, for 
the one is so intimately connected with the next as the various 
sections of the course of a river. Every material becomes 
flexible in the hand of the Indian artist. Painting tooisa 
“plastic” art in India. The frescoes from Ajanta are as far 
removed from a merely two-dimensional surface-decoration as 
from an illusion of the depth of reality. They are plastic 
in such a way that every limb, every rock and every wall seem 
full in their roundness and mass. The modelling of a group of 
girls makes them grow out of the artist’s imagination like 
superabundant flowers blooming forth from one root. The 
edgeless plasticity of their limbs allows life to take its calm. 
and uninterrupted course. 

Plastic, therefore, is the creative form of Indian 
“naturalism.” With regard to India the meaning of naturalism 
becomes altered. The word is very much abused, in Europe as . 
wellas in India. To the European bourgeois naturalism means 
such a spectacle which will give pleasure to him without 
any effort made on his side. To the Indian bourgeois it has a 
similar meaning, but the value he attaches to it, is still 
greater, on account of the example given by Europe. To the 
European artist and intellectual on the other hand naturalism 
is identical with creative incapacity, while the naturalism of 
the Indian artist stands heyond the views mentioned. The 
appreciation and suggestiveness of nature, naturally changes 
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with surroundings and traditions. The Chinese naturalism 
to a European eye appears as an idealistic abstraction, whilst 
European naturalism strikes the Chinese as utmost ugliness. 
It is, however, the special feature of Indian naturalism not 
to depict the form of nature but to create as nature does. 

This peculiar relationship of creativeness and nature 
results in an unrivalled rendering of animals and plants. 
With regard to the human figure it sacrifices the individual 
physiognomy to the characteristics of the type and achieves 
in portrait-painting a greatness of pure humanity which 
does not allow man to become a caricature of God’s intention ; 
caricature-drawings, in fact, are very rare in the whole of 
Indian art. The uncriticising earnestness of the Indian mind 
does not observe weakness. It carries out the command of 
nature and places the type over the individual and all types 
are of equal significance. The elephant, the most accom- 
plished animal of Indian art, is given all the heaviness, round- 
ness and goodness, which that loveable beast possesses; should 
ever the species die out, the monument set by the representa- 
tions of Indian art, will make it immortal. None of its move- 
ments, none of its curves escaped the artist, and so vitally does 
he feel with this animal, that in its innumerable representations 
in sculptured friezes around many Indian temples where 
several thousands of them are assembled round the walls of 
one temple, mechanical repetition is unknown, for everyone is 
given a slight modulation of the elephant trot, so cherished 
by the Indian mind. The elephants at Kanarak embody the 
substance of elephantness in their smooth plastic. 

The figure of man on the other hand represents a type in 
the same way as deer or the bodhi tree and all of them are co- 
ordinated in the composition, for all of them ore creatures of 
nature. This feeling remains alive in the portraiture of later 
centuries. Rajput portraits confess their Indianness by a flow of 
the outline-which is bent into personal likeness. In this respect 
they widely differ from Moghul portraiture, which gives the 
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individual portrait with objective exactitude. But it does not 
render that something inexpressible through words, that 
makes the genuine Indian portrait a form of life itself while 
it flows through some special human features. 

Obeying to the life of nature and not copying its appearance 
Indian art creates form. Its artistic logic is as coherent as the 
life of nature which it follows: and the result to which it 
necessarily leads must be seen in the images with many 
arms, many limbs and many heads. Human bodies have 
multiple limbs in art, because they do not have them in 
nature and because art can proceed and proceeds in the 
direction indicated by nature, where nature has to stop. 
Nature does not produce gods. They are brought forth by 
human imagination. Nature however supplies the elements 
which help imagination to construct and to believe in God. 

In his mythical stage of spirituality man perceived 
the supernatural as a combination of forms of organic life, 
disparate in nature. The Egyptian and Assyrian Gods mixed 
bodies of lion and man, bird and man, bird and quadruped 
and the like, Vishnus—Varaha-avatar and that of Narasingha— 
belong to the ‘mythical and combining imagination of 
humanity. Fundamentally different, however, is the multi- 
plicity of limbs, a unique invention of India. 

Supernatural beings throughout the whole world are 
conceived with wings. -They generally spring off from the 
shoulders and suggest that celestial lightness associated with 
aerial creatures. In Indian art, however, except in post-Asokan 
sculpture and Moghul paintings, we do not meet with 
winged human or animal forms. Garuda representations 
of course stand apart, for Garuda, originally conceived as 
bird, later on assumes a human body. He is we may 
say a bird in human personification. The Indian artistic 
imagination disregards wings and creates many arms, growing 
out of the shoulders—and later on of the elbows also,— 
which belong to the Gods. The imaginative emotion which 
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realized the wings and the many arms is certainly one and the 
same, although the significance of its various manifestations 
differs widely. For wings attached to man and quadrupeds 
belong to an imagination, satisfied by addition and combination, 
whilean imagination of an organic and synthetic order is 
required for the pictorial representation of multiple arms. 
Both conceptions, however, realise the sensation of psychical 
elevation seated somewhere between the shoulders. The 
wing-imagination works more or less mechanically, the 
imagination, on the other hand, which produces the multiple 
arms, works organically. Each arm and each hand is not 
only equally possible in its connection with the body, but 
through their variety the manifold spiritual energies acting 
in the god, in his peaceful mind and in his motionless or 
agitated body, become apparent. Each arm and each hand 
has a different gesture, a different individual expression, 
yet all of them are one outburst of divine energy. 

This is the way how the Indian artist renders god-likeness. 
He is so engrossed in the life of nature that through his 
hand it gets the chance of producing a new possibility of 
organic form; organic, however, no longer with regard to 
physical life, but organic as a spiritual embodiment. He 
visualises God, no longer restricted by the purpose of types, 
but freed by his imagination, so that life may circulate 
unbound and unrestricted through the multiple limbs of the 
Gods, who live their own purposeless existence. 

The multiple arms, however, are soon followed by multiple 
legs, the multiple limbs by multiple heads and multiple 
bodies through which imagination runs in a vicious circle ; 
for it cannot go further and has to come back from where 
it started and it restores to nature the. simple figure of man 
with two arms and two legs only. 

Nature sometimes lets imagination loose but calls it back 
when it has achieved what lies within the scope of both of 
them. Whatever the contents of Indian imagination are, nature 
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always lies at their root and they have to travel along the 
roads prepared by her. She gives the suggestion and the 
artist carries it out. He follows as much her advice as that 
of his intuition. How else could rock temple and rock 
monastery have come into existence. They tell their own 
story, how when the mind became tired of a distracted life, 
and wished to return to its own depth, how the disciples of 
Buddha left the world and found themselves, surrounded by 
naturein all her wealth while they were living in the austere 
simplicity of some hole or cave nature herself had prepared 
for them in one of her rocks. And how those monks when 
no natural holes were left unoccupied started cutting out 
of the rock small cells and as their number went on increasing 
continuously, how they grouped their cells and built a 
monastery, cut it right into the flesh of nature, so that the 
first organised residence of spiritual man rivals the first 
dwelling place of the savage who has not yet founded human 
life apart from nature. And in this way India gives back to 
nature what she received from her and both are enriched by 
the surrender of human experience which lies between the 
savage who against his will is fettered to her and the spiritual 
who does away with the fetters of society and willingly seeks her 
communion and shelter. And how, later on, the austere 
simplicity of the first who sought nature was redeemed from 
the self-imposed restraint and by the following generations of 
brethren, and nature herself, through the creation of man 
became immortal when her rocks were transformed into 
columns of which every single part suggested some form of 
nature and big caves were dug out and their walls covered by 
a miraculous vegetation, of which God and man and animal 
and the forest and house and legend formed the fantastic 
pattern. | 

And again as in the case of the images with many limbs 
the human element had to goits own way and the Rathas in 
Mamallapur and the cave temple in Ellora are the token of 
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man’s struggle for luxury. The Kailasa has none of the 
mysteries of art-nature but represents the luxurious temple 
of a rich community who could indulge in the extravagance 
of having it hewn out of the rock. 

The eternal antagonism and attraction of civilisation 
and nature finds its creative interpretation in the history of 
the Indian cave temple and cave monastery. 

Tt is the fulfilment of its inmost longing that the 
Indian soul needs and seeks the contact with nature. It 
gives spiritual satisfaction but sometimes also an emotional 
one, though this indirectly might lead to the same restful 
communion of mind as theformer. The emotional communion 
is visualised in a late phase only of Indian art, in the various 
paintings which have Ragas and Raginis for their theme. 
The union with nature is attained by the music-yoga and 
music or nature herself bodily present in the Kagamalas. 
These paintings generally are of most complex origin 
whilst as works of art they are of childlike simplicity. 
They do not only visualise a state of soul but also the season 
of the year and the time of the day which are objectivations, 
reflexes and incitements at the same time of that particular 
mood. And besides they are the secret relationship of both, 
for the one is the beloved and the other the lover, calling 
and pining for each other or redeemed from all longing 
by their union. One of the most significant pictorial types 
of all the Ragamalas is Ragini Tori, she—who as some old 
lines describe her—‘“‘is the beloved of Malkosh with golden 
complexion ; her hair is like dark clouds and the face like the 
full moon, and her eyes like those of the deer. The ten 
corners of the globe are brightened by the beauty of her form. 
Hearing her song all birds and beasts are shedding tears. 
The deer are listening to her song intensely and unconsciously 
they are dancing infront of her. These paintings, late as 
they are, represent landscape in the sense familiar to us. 
But at that time, China as well as Europe, had directly 
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or vić Persia exercised their influence on India. The use, 
however, made of the landscape is purely Indian, though it 
isa more complex and less direct form than that created 
in earlier epochs. Nature there has become an actor who 
displays his inner life through the alluring charm of its 
personification as young man or young woman or both 
together and through the haunting sweetness of her melody. 
The insoluble connection however of figure and landscape—how 
empty every Ragimi picture would look without the figure 
of the Ragini and how rich it appears through her presence— 
the insoluble connection of soul and landscape is the purely 
Indian merit of these paintings. 

Indian art represents the creative continuation of 
nature, or the return to her and their creative union. A.rt thus 
is as natural as nature and nature as artistic as art 
with regard to the Indian soul, which realises that the cruel 
form of Narasinha is installed on mountain-tops, in caves and 
in forests. 
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TII 
MYTH AND FORM: 


Myth is an expression of the fulness of lifo, The under- 
ground f ars, hopes and extravagancies of inner experience 
surge up and show their monstrous heads, their heroic deeds 
and their God-like autecracy. Whatever the origins of myth 
are, whether physical, meteorological, liturgic, ethic, historic 
or allegoric, India never ceased to create myth. Different 
from Judaism and Christianity, myth and religion were never 
divided and the bitter fight of the established religion ard the 
luxuriant growth of myths was never more than an incident. 
There are myths which reveal the cosmos reflected in imagina- 
tive emotion and others which glorify the mission and vocation 
of man and his regained cosmic existence. Legend and myth 
and not the laws and prohibitions imposed by ten commands are 
the background of the spiritual consciousness of India. Laws 
are rigid but myths grow in freedom. The Mosaic law 
prevented art and the Indian myth gave to it the greatness of 
a limitless horizon, populated by ever-changing, never-tired 
imagination. 

Myth is the subject-matter of Indian art, with other 
words: to express the fulness of life is the subject-matier of 
Indian art with other words: who does not experience myth 
as the only reality will never create an adequata work of art, 
but merely an illustration. But what does illlustration and 
creative expression mean with regard to art. 

An illustration accompanies a text. It visualises some 
episode with the vivid impressiveness of lines and colours. It 
serves the text as a sensual foot-note and has apart from it no 
more independence than duly belong to a foot-note. The aim of 
the best illustration points towards the test, it is coherent with 
the words and not coherent in itself. 


1 Lecture delivered at the Calcutta University ou the 2nd Kama by Miss Stella 
Kramrisch, Ph, D, (Vienna). 
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A statue, relief or painting on the other hand may have 
some story, some event, some myth for their subject. And yet 
they will not be in the service of story, event or myth. 
Subject-matter is the sound basis of art, yet to be sure—story or 
myth have their subject-matter just as well as the work of art, 
which represents that story or myth. But a newspaper report 
of some tragedy which happened yesterday is pure subiect- 
matter and has no element of art and an illustration stands in 
similar relationship to the story which it illustrates. The 
newspaper reporter registers the event,—he cannot afford to 
create the form of his inner experience with regard to that 
event. Besides this would not be wanted. Similarly not much 
more is wanted from an illustration than to register the events 
of the story by visual means. The aim of illustration is 
realistic, it leads the verbal abstraction back to. an imagined 
actual reality and it is from this point of view that to the 
imaginative reader illustrations so often appear disturbing and 
superfluous. 

. The work of art on the other hand which has some myth, 
or legend, or whatever it be, for its subject-matter, makes use 
of the suggestions already formed by words; but in order to 
get to their taste and flavour it has to absorb the story. It 
must be fit for that process of absorption that is to say, the 
creative emotion of the artist is the receptacle into which 
literary imagination is poured out. The chemistry of intuition 
however luckily has no formula. The subject-matter undergoes 
complete reformation, before it emerges as work of art. 
Literary imagination, therefore, prepares the material for the 
work of art: the artist however has to melt and to transform it 
from the unity of concepts to one unique conception. In this 
way the artist creates the myth, in a different way but by the 
same faculty of the human mind which expressed itself in 
poetical terms. 

Not the events, but the significance of the events which 
constitute myth or story is rendered by the correspondence of 
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visual means and no longer by the logic of poetical 
diction. 

Myths live by oral tradition. Mostly they are recorded 
when they no longer exist as living reality in the human 
heart. Art, however, is a version contemporary with the 
original emotion. 

The feeling of life as endless coming and going, as infinite 
movement supports Buddha’s Jatakas and the Avatars of 
Vishnu. | 

In the reliefs on the railings of the Stupa from Bharhut 
mauy Jatakas are present at the same time. Their succession in 
time has changed into a co-ordination in space. The Buddha in 
his former existences need not wander through ages and ages. 
Supported by the undulating flow of the lotus stalk his previous 
births are brought near one another and one form of 
existence gently glides into the next. This form of composition 
has the peaceful and perhaps also the tired monotony of life 
which goes on repeating itself with slow measure throughout 
the Yuga in which we live. Now the Buddha is a clever 
cock and then again a young Brahmin, and sometimes 
an elephant and sometimes a deer and that stalk of the 
lotus which surrounds his cock—cleverness with such compas- 
sion does not diminish its attention or alter its direction when 
the Buddha proves his unfailing wisdom working through 
the humble mind of a young son of a Brahmin. And so his 
incarnations and the remarkable event that happened in each 
of them are passing by like beads on a thread, but the thread 
is a lotus-stalk and the beads are events and their order is alter- 
nate, for to heighten their importance and zo give proper 
surroundings to them, jackfruits and others, big like night- 
mares accompany them in regular succession. Such is the pic- 
torial way of expressing life’s unbroken continuity, which has 
found its myth in the Jatakas and its abstract concept in Karma 
—nothing in the myth however suggests its association with a 
lotus stalk, nothing indicates the assistance of absurdly big 
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fruits in fantastice variety. .Nothing tells that the Buddha 
however, so marvellous the gifts of his character were, whether 
inthe shape of animal or man, was equal in size to flower 
and leaf—and we are nowhere told either that however ‘so 
great ‘the significance of a Jataka was, still it could not rival 
the greatness of a bunch of leaves or fruits or that of a necklace. 
But that is. how art tells its myth. Undoubtedly, the actual 
happening is less distinguishable than if the fable were told 
by words, but what is so clearly formed in the relief is the 
inner meaning of the myth. The monotonous melody of 
the lotus stalk sounds near the endless vibration of the 
infinite and creates through its simple form the- —— 
of life eternal, yet continuously transforming. 

‘It-is by these means that art creates ‘myths. There 
mythical significance results from relationship, which again 
does not belong to the logical order of the intellect, but to the 
constructive instinct of the creative impulse. Indian art has not 
only myths as tales, but it creates those myths in a manner 
which tells to later generations of more and deeper connections 
than which are stored ina fable. Bharhut represents the 
classic form of the Buddha legend and no revelation could ` 
be more succinct, and naive. Buddhism in later centuries, 
overthrown by Hinduism, lost its importance for India, but 
the law of composition which reached its classical formulation 
in the early Buddhist monuments remains a motif recur- 
ring throughout the whole of Indian art. It is the lotus- 
tendril with its ever calm, infinitely variegated and untiring 
curvature. The Jatakas go on through ages until the last 
incarnation is reached. It is final, and the ever running 
-wave of life and’ death has flown ‘into the ocean of nirvana. 
But the wave of composition, the wave of life continues: its 
flow however, so, many Buddhas may attain perfection in ‘the 
meantime, for it does not illustrate any special doctrine -or 
message, but being art it is the unconscious though, precisely 
elaborate form of nameless life, as is felt by the Indian. 
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The lotus creeper therefore—but no lotus creeper ‘exists in 
nature—the lotus that flowers in the world of art and extends its 
stem as endless wave over the monuments—is the visual form 
the genius of India found as an expression of that super- 
abundance of life-energy which is called karma and fcund 
its. historical myth in Buddha’s Jatakas. 

Another myth, that of Vishnu: and his avatars, is based on 
the same cognisance of life. Still the starting point has teen 
shifted. The Jatakas being retrospective—for their principle 
existed from the beginning—form one chain of continuous 
existence. ‘The avatars, on the other hand, sudden, unforeseen 
outbursts of divine energy become visualised by various 
independent compositions concluded in themselves, and 
pointing to nothing further. In them the cosmical event 
is concentrated into one single moment while in the Jataka 
its life is unfolded. Avatars similar to metamorphosis, and 
to the transformations so frequently related in Northern 
mythology lend themselves to pictorial representation. - 

‘The Boar incarnation of Vishnu, for instance, -unites 
the idea. of the boar, whose innate custom it is to dig 
deep into the earth with a geographical notion, namely that 
the earth, the dry land, has been rescued -from the sea; 
Vishnu, the preserver of the earth rescues in shape’ of the 
primeval boar the Goddess Earth—and imagination hurries 
on combining—the Goddess Earth who has been kidnapped 
thither by the demon Hiranyaksha, the enemy of the Gods. 
And other preconceived figures and actions accompany and 
complete. the heroic poetical picture of the Varaha-Avatir. 
Sesha, on whose wide-spread hoods the earth is supposed to 
rest rises from the.ocean along with the Boar God, worshipping 
him. The devas worship the God from above, the sages on 
the right, and Brahma and Siva on the left. They exp-ess 
the joy felt by the entire universe on this occasion. 

Thus the mythical happening appears reflected in onr 
mind, step by step, adding to the figure of the God that of 
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the Goddess combining with either of them. the serpent Gad. 
At last we have to join the circles of worshippers and the 
devas worship from above, and Brahma and Siva and the sages 
on one level with the Boar-God. 

Such is the mythic subject-matter of the relief from 
Mamallapuram. In the middle of the composition rises the 
God. He raises the earth, and the accentuated parallelism of 
vertical lines makes them appear rising and rising, surging 
from unknown depth into unknown height and the attendants 
to the right and to the left worship and render homage to 
the rising God by realising his uplifting career in their 
own limbs which are made to accompany the central figure 
by their straight verticalism. And their movement would grow 
into the infinite if not the God were fettered to his burden, 
the earth, whom so willingly he took on his arm; but this 
fetter is his halo, the crowning shape, radiating from his 
God-head. How his arm clasps the leg of the earth, how her 
tranquil sitting corresponds to the God’s energy, manifest in 
the clasp of his hand and the bend of the arm so that they 
form an inseparable connection; and all the others, to the 
right and to the left, at the same level and lower down are 
nothing but the emanation of the God’s energy which spreads 
round him in the form of the circle. Yet this circle is left 
incomplete, so that the rismg movement is not counteracted by 
the stability of the round one. ‘Quality and heroic action of 
the God are thus visualised by vertical lines and circular 
movement_and the reality of the myth is led back toits in- 
most and primeval significance. Names are for gotten, mythical 
experience has gained visual form. 

Vishnu, in several of his avatars, is given form as 
centrifugal energy radiating from one upright centre, his 
upright posture. Trivikrama, the God who took three strides, 
is transformed into a purely dynamic composition of linear 
energies. Myth expressed through words invents a fable, myth 
created by art makes the inherent relation of the visible 
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world manifest. The legend runs thus: Bali, a powerful 
Demon King, conquered the three worlds and ruled in them, 
in spite of his birth, in charity and with justice. Indra, 
the chief of the Gods was thus superseded. Vishnu as the 
avowed destroyer of the demons and the upholder of the Gods 
had to restore Indra to his legitimate positions. Vishnu 
could not go to war against Bali as he was a virtuous king. 
So he went in the guise of a dwarf, Brahman, a student of 
the Vedas and begged of Bali for three feet of land on which 
he could sit and meditate on Brahman undisturbed. The 
generous Bali granted the request. But what was his 
astonishment when he saw the cunning God grow to a height 
transcending the world taking at one step the whole earth, 
covering the sky with the next and demanding of Bali to shaw 
him room for the third. True to his promise, Bali offered his 
own head, on which the God placed his foot and sent him 
down to the lower regions. Greatly pleased with the king’s 
nobility and firmness of character, Vishnu is still supposed to 
be guarding as his servant the palace of Bali in the world 
below.’ 

To the carefully scrutinising mind of the arckeeologist the 
relief from Mamallapuram seems to represent the God with 
eight arms. He notices further ‘the foremost arm on the 
right supports the lintel while the remaining three hola the 
discus, club and the sword. Of the arms on the left side two 
hold the bow and the shield; the third has the conch and 
the fourth is pointed towards Brahma seated on the lotus. 
This Brahma has four hands. He reverently touches with 
one of his hands the toe of the uplifted leg of Trivikrama 
and with another touches the finger of the God pointed 
towards him. On the corresponding right side of Trivikrama 
is found apparently Siva, also on a lotus-seat. The Sun 
and Moon with circles of light behind their heads are seen 
flying in the air, half way down the high face of the 


1 From Krishna Shastri; South Indian Images of Gods and Goddesses, p. 30. 
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God. Two other heavenly beings, one of which is on the 
level with the head of Trivikrama and has a horse-face, are 
also flying in the air. The seated figures at the foot of 
Trivikrama are apparently Bali and his retinue, who are 
struck with amazement at the sudden transformation of the 
stunted Vamana into the all-pervading Trivikrama.” 

No doubt it is difficult to enter the abstruse action of 
personages who are at least irrelevant to us and who more- 
over exhibit such touching scenes as for instance the four- 
handed Brahma, who with his one hand reverently touches 
the toe of the uplifted leg of ‘Trivikrama. Although 
all the episodes mentioned are represented in the relief, 
they do not constitute its existence. And leaving away 
all what folklorists and archeologists might have to 
see and to say, the relief creates the radiating of the sun with 
such phenomenal energy that arms and legs are no longer 
limbs, but strong and piercing forces, bursting out from one 
common centre, penetrating everywhere, upwards—and the 
high crown—it becomes higher and higher, it almost, is a beam 
and those many arms, disc of sun-rays, are thrust forth and 
penetrate the variegated forms of matter scattered abcut 
and they are made to assemble in the round glory of 
the upholder of the universe, whose one leg is sent down- 
wards to give light to the lower regions, a radiating beam 
that pierces the heavy dullness of the ground, which is basis 
and counteractor. Greatness is simple and what could be 
simpler than a horizontal line, on which a vertical line 
reposes, this line being the diameter of a circle. Through 
the inner relationship of horizontal and vertical, of horizon 
and zenith, sun, the all-pervading upholders unfolds the circle 
of his rays. 

The Jataka, expressions of life’s continuity, found their 
corresponding form in the undulating movement of the wavy 
line. The- Avatars, on the other hand, expressions of the 
intensity of life in every of its ‘moments were realised by art 
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through the correspondence of vertical line, horizontal line 
and circle. Viewed closer these two diametrically opposed types 
of artistic form contain both the same elements, for a wavy 
line is nothing but a circle adapted to its extreme components, 
now following the horizontal, now the vertical, or seen from 
the other end the wavy line consists of a horizontal end of 
a vertical line which are ‘brought to union by the roundness 
of the circle. The wavy line is the integration of ‘the myth 
of life, visualised by Indian art, while the other type of life 
concentrated into the tension of every second of reality welds 
the contrast—of ver TCA and HONAN AAG the unity’ of the 
circle. 

Thèse compositional types, however, do not result from the 
myth, which is their theme. They are inherent qualities of 
Indian art. The myth is the verbal and the form the visual 
expression of one and the same experience of life which 
belongs to India. There is, of course, nothing conscious in this ` 
relationship, it is like one special kind of leaf and ‘one’ special 
kind of flower which belong to one plant. Leaves from a 
different plant will not match that flower, but we cannot 
give the exact reason why they don’t. The mythical ex- 
perience of the artist finds form as expression, that of the 
poet words, concepts. Both may. meet and become fused if 
the ultimate significance of their vision is the same. 
Apart from the mythic form, Indian art. has given to life in 
the tivo aspects dealt with, some more distinct types of 
mythic experience were evolved. These, however, are based 
on the selection from and combination of the. elements con- 
tained in the two standard types of Indian none ‘that of 
Jatakas and Avatars. 

Krishna Gopala, the cowherd, the Hiona is to 
Indian ‘art a theme with infinite variations. His limbs sing 
all the melodies -which his flute ever could play. The right foot 
crosses the left, the left arm crosses the body—or the position 
may be different, but that crossing from rest to movement 
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and from now to then is the characteristic time of Venu- 
and Madana-Gopala’s attitude. His body swings accordingly 
to the left, to the right, to the left, in that leisured rhythm, 
which is so favourable for playing the flute. And his arms, two 
or four or many more, make the sweet sound of the flute 
vibrate on and on. The happy state of a perfectly balanced, 
perfectly harmonised existence is visualized by the artist in 
this vertical and horizontal play of the wavy movement. 
Itis so ideally human, this equilibrium of unrestrained 
emotion ; taking its natural flow it builds up the existence 
of Krishna as a work of art. Krishna is not only one of the 
most popular heroes of India. The compositional form which 
found in his figure the most graceful and : xhaustive realisation, 
is the most popular attitude amongst those figures of Indian art, 
who are not forced to registered gestures conveying their 
message. The Tribhanga, and the light and the extreme bent 
Abhanga and Atibhanga, all compositional forms of leisured 
life, which does not express anything besides itself, belong to 
one order, with Krishna’s attitude. Human life undisturbed 
and unfettered, this is a part of the great stream of life which 
flows through the undulating line in which the Jatakas 
take place. 

The circle on the other hand is used exclusively when Siva 
dances his cosmic dance. The wavy curve was the form of . 
progressive life, and therefore equally belonged to Jatakas and 


to one form of the chain, to human or organic life in 
general. But the circle, completeness in itself, is form of 


cosmic existence. It reveals the life of the Gods. 

Siva’s dance has mystic significance, but its conception 
belongs to an imagination that creates myth and not mysteries. 
Indian art, however,—so mystically its subjects may be 
interpreted or however so mystically they affected the mind 
of the self-abandoned worshipper—Indian art, as all art, has 
nothing to do with mysticism. It is, however, mythical and 
all great art ¿s mythical. Mysticism belongs to life. It 
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represents its most ‘sublimated form realised in the human 
soul as union with the soul of ‘the universe. Poetry might 
have some mystic happening or feeling for its subject, still 
the creative work of the poet never can be mystical. The 
mystical experience finds fullest realisation in the life of the 
saint. But saints—as a rule—are not artists. The artist, on 
the other hand, has the vision of the saint; he does not hawever 
apply it to his further psychical career, but detaches it 
from his person and makes it concrete through some material 
or the other. And as his vision needs the special material, 
whether word or stone or sound, so it needs materialisation 
in some special imaginary happening, which must be separated 
from the person and woven into a new context. While 
mysticism is a state of spiritual human existence, the myth 
is a deed of the human spirit. It is creation. Deeds exist 
in themselves and apart from the individual, which they 
contain in an transubstantiated and immortalised form. The 
experience of the mystic dies with him and it needs another 
mystical inclination to realise his experience, if recorded. 
But works of art are universal and only the eye of Majnun 
is needed, to see the beauty of Leila. 

Myths and works of art are creations. They represent 
or visualise the relationship of the cosmic to particular 
in one definite connection, which through intense narrow- 
ness, that is through the concentration of vision, can afford 
to be universal. 

Curves can be endlessly modified, but the circle is confined 
to itself. Krishna’s figure leads the dance of all the Bhangas 
of human postures invented by Indian art but it is only Siva 
who can dance the dance of creation, the perfect circle. 

Siva dances that dance which leads from creation to 
preservation, from preservation to destruction. Whəre does 
his dance begin? It has no beginning and it has no end, 
for it is. Such is the state of the world in any moment of 
existence. Past, future and present are divided in grammar 
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and history but not in the moment of actual life. And 
therefore his dance turns in a circle and a halo of flames is 
around him. 

Krishna and Siva types, combinations of undulating curves 
and combination of circles are expressive of the moment of 
life in its entirety, of the moment of human life in full equi- 
librium, or of the moment of cosmic life in full reality. 

Other myths correspond with other forms. Pure symmetry 
and vertical parallelism are rare though precious creations. 
They are visualised through Btddha, Vishnu, Siirya, ete. 
They characterise the single images, set up for worship, in 
sitting or standing attitude. Vertical symmetry in motionless 
regularity owns the hypnotising sternness, required by an 
image. In this respect the Indian conception does not differ 
from that all over the world. It is the adequate form of 
transcendentalism, known to Egypt and Byzantism in a 
highly developed degree, but brought to perfection in India 
too. Prajfiaparamita, wisdom that has reached the yonder 
shore, resides in unapproachable perfection, aloof from motion, 
aloof from the movement of soul. Her verticalism, conscious 
principle is redeemed from its rigidity, by perfection. 

The Buddha participates in the solemnity of verti- 
calism. The Buddha-image always is subject to it. The 
moment however the Buddha is represented in one of his 
miracles or acting amongst men, at once his figure assumes 
graceful liveliness carried by a play of undulating curves. 
One of the most accomplished Buddha-images is the sitting 
Buddha from Sarnath. His being rests in absolute symmetry. 
The verticalism, however, is dissolved into triangle and circles. 
They give structure and softness to his beatitude. His face 
is round like a circle, but his halo is still a bigger one. And 
circles like veils glide down his lionlike, smooth body. They 
rest on his lap and triangles come to their help, so that they 
may not overflow. The Buddha’s verticalism is enshrined in 
a triangle, his compositional outline is an equilateral triangle 
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in unshakable quietude. And the smooth and round 
arms guard the Blessed One’s body which is of superhuman 
beauty, by two more triangles. And where his hands meet 
is the point of the equilateral triangle which has the shoulders 
for its base. Triangles pointing up and down, intermingled 
with circles—and thes ehave no direction—form the symmetrical 
pattern of the Buddhistic art form. Symmetry and vertical 
parallelism, the most commonplace artistic composition which 
corresponds to the conception of the supernatural, is oneamongst 
many forms India created in relation to mythic contents. 
The myth of life ever flowing, ever changing, ever present, 
cannot be compressed into one geometrical abstraction. 
Vertical symmetry embodies a state, superior to the ac- 
cidental. It has permanence, but more that of death than cf 
eternal life. And still there is energy in it, that energy cf 
sitting straight upright which so well befits a Buddha. 

The power however. of the straight line becomes enhanced 
when it is made to slope. In slanting position it points 
towards an end, itloses its God-like balance, it rushes down 
laden with demoniac energy. Durga slaying the demon, 
Mahishasura makes her whole tremendous weight rest in the 
diagonal slope of her menacing gesture. All the slaying, 
destructive compositions have this diagonal arrangement. 
Even Vishnu in his Narasinha avatar slaying the demon 
Hiranya-kasipu struggles between the maintenance of the 
attitude fit for his personality and the sway which embittered 
brutality gives to him. - | 

Myth and form followed their own respective inner 
development but as necessary consequence of their intercourse, 
mutual influence resulted. May be that Vishnu’s man-lion 
incarnation, where he is made to. break out of the midst 
of a column—was subconsciously suggested by those phantas- 
tically carved wooden posts, where grotesque animals hide their 
terrifying bestiality in rhythmically sculptured arabasques. 
Myth on the other hand now and then. directly influenced 
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form. Ardhanārisvara, the male-female oneness of Siva- 
Parvati, makes the statue right-side male, left-side female 
and their artistic unity is not less than their ideal one. 
For whatever the right half indicates, the left half carries 
it out. Every vibration of the right is brought to perfection 
in the left, the right leads and the left supports, the 
right commands and the left carries out, the movement 
of the right is vigorous tension, that of the left its 
relaxation and roundness; the right is male and the left is 
female. 
The form of Ardhandrisvara clearly shows how the art 
instinct of India works. The Greek representation of the 
hermaphrodite, for instance, expresses the same union of 
the two principles in one body. -But while Greek imagina- 
tion is making the physical body into something in between 
and containing both, the Indian artist is not eager to create 
a new more complete, more beautiful type of man, but he 
leaves either half as it is and unites them by the magic of. 
art, which finds a sameness of line in the, male and in the 
female form and sees their variety and charm in a modification 
of the underlying life. - And so they can be blended 
together in the completeness of art which thinks of lines 
and plastic and volume related to expression but which is 
unaware whether physically the union represents a successful 
enlargement of the human type. | 

Indian myths are without number and so are the forms, - 
Art, one is apt to suspect, makes lofty imaginations concrete. 
This however is an unartistic prejudice although it made 
Moses and Mohammed and all iconoclasts condemn piCHones 
representation. 

It is however a paradox, that art leads myth through form to ` 
namelessness. In other words, the mythical value of Indian 
art consists in form, in that correspondence of all figures and all’ 
action represented which is visible as circle and line, triangle and 
symmetry, universal relationships, which are superior to and ` 
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annihilate the well-defined shape, the name symbol and 
allegory. 

Mythical experience lies at the root of the Indian form. 
Necessarily, the mythical experience does not only create 
heroes, but also a heroic, a corresponding way of telling about 
them. Epic form, though generally post-mythic, seems to be 
the most adequate. - Art too found for its mythic experience 
a corresponding way of expression, namely the “continuous 
representation.” Wherever Godsare believed to be amongst 
men and to live with them and yet to remain Gods, art, in 
representing their actions, or in representing any action which 
necessarily is linked to them in-one way or the other, trans- 
forms time and space of actual reality into a new unit, the 
space-time of the heroes. This phenomenon is realised not 
only by the Indian artist, but it occurs in exactly the same 
texture in China, Egypt, Pagan and Early Christian Rome. 
It is the art-diction of mythic experience. Continuous 
representation for instance is shown in the Jetavana-Jataka 
from Bharhut. The merchant Anathapindika purchases the 
grove. He is bodily present when his servants ave paying 
the price by covering the ground with money. He stands 
near the bullock-cart, but he is bodily present in the same 
relief once more, when he, after the purchase of the grove has 
been finished, and after the monastery and sacred buildings 
have been erected, dedicates the monastery to the invisible 
Buddha, standing in the middle of the relief and pouring out 
water over his absent hands, and Prince Jeta and crowds of 
worshippers are already approaching the monastery. Thus the 
event as a whole is compressed Into one significant moment 
and finds representation in one relief. Myth is timeless, its 
reality and significance are everlasting and the measure of that 
timeless reality is the system of the relief, which unites in one 
frame all the important phases of an entire story. 

Subject-matter, form and diction of Indian Art, are mythi- 
eal. Even architecture is intimately connected with it. For 
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the central shrine surmounted by a spire or dome which 
crowns the God’s image or his shapeless presence is accessible 
through a hall in front, in which or just outside of which 
will be placed the image of the deity’s chief vehicle, the 
Nandi-Bull in Siva’s temple and the Garuda bird in Vishnu’s 
tem le, thus forming a suitable residence for the Gods on 
earth and for the mythical experience in visual forms. 


STELLA KRAMRISCH 
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| ` THE RATIONALE OF BANKING LEGISLATION 


_ Banking is of high antiquity but our ancestors were fami- 
liar with banking credit; at least history credits them with that 
knowledge. Archeologists have discovered clay tablets of 
credit that were in use in Assyria. Students of Manu, the 
famous Indian lawgiver, are familiar with his well-known 
laws regulating the use of credit. The Athenian money- 
changers did business somewhat closely akin to modern 
banking business. Xenophon implanted the idea of a bank but 
he was too far ahead of his time. In the “argentarii” of 
Rome can be seen the nearest possible approximation of a 
modern banker. The barbarian invasions of Rome and the 
ensuing unsettled conditions of Europe during the Dark Ages 
must have prevented the early development of banking busi- 
ness. During the Middle Ages, the money-changers of Italy 
revived their business and the Jews, thanks to the persecutions 
of all continental countries, perfected the beautiful bill of | 
exchange. The successful lead of the Italian merchants and — 
their religious zeal to collect the papal dues while acting as ` 
the emissaries of the Pope in the continental countries led to 
a very extensive use of the bill of exchange. To Italy belongs 
the credit of having founded the first bank, viz., the Bank of 
Venice, 1167 ; the Bank of Genoa, 1845. The Italian money- 
changer, the Jewish money-lender and the Lombard Street 
financier are the important connecting links in the banking 
chain. With the advance of centralisation in commerce and 
in national life the necessity for public banks arose. The 
development of manufactures and rapid growth of inter- 
national trade led to large-scale banking and to-day, banking 
business is regarded as an honoured profession and it has 
received such a wide and varied form that it is hard to believe 
that our primitive ancestors were familiar even with the 
rudiments of banking credit. 
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If banking business is of such hoary antiquity and if 
state regulation of bankers and banking credit was well-known 
to our ancients as evidenced by the Athenian regulations, the 
Code of Manu and the Justinian Laws, the modern State need 
not feel ashamed at the perfunctory manner in which it 
attempts to control the -modern banking business in the 
interests and well-being of the nation. 

Besides this historical justification, there is another cardi- 
nal reason why the State should control banking business. 
The modern banks can make or mar the future of a nation. 
With the entire credit mechanism of the country controlled 
by it, with the whole floating capital of the nation deposited 
in its hands, with the nation’s material future entrusted to it, 
and with the “ fate of the nation lying on its lap,” the modern 
banking system is indeed a vitalising force which if exerted in 
the right and proper channels is fraught with immense possi- 
bilities. With a judicious selection of their customers and 
with timely loans to them, they can build up the manufactures 
of a country and direct capital and labour to the most pro- 
ductive channels. By creating thriving industries, they can 
add to the national wealth of the people and bring contentment 
to the wage-earning labourers. They can accomplish all this 
and more. 

But their power to do harm in case of misdirecting capital, 
encouraging speculation and wrongly investing is no less 
considerable. What the State aims at by wisely-directed 
banking legislation, is to maximise the advantages of sound 
banking and help the banks to better perform their task. 
Modern Banking is reckoned as a quasi-public service so that 
it must be watched and properly regulated. The anxiety of 
the State is to see that banking accommodation is extended to 
all the deserving persons on equal terms. — | E 

Again the failure of a bank creates a vicious circle and 
ruins several people. Though the State recognises the impos- 
sibility of legislating to prevent failures -yet it attempts to 
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prohibit banks to do business of an unsafe character or alien to 
legitimate banking business. 

The State while passing laws of a restrictive nature for- 
bidding the banks to do as they like, is not altogether unmind- 
ful of the interests of the banks. It recognises the social 
services of the banks and gives them special facilities. The 
special laws about the negotiable instruments and other con- 
cessions shown to them, as the general lien of the banks, the 
Law of Estoppel and the Bankers Book Evidence Act are an 
evidence of this grateful recognition. While treating them 
very leniently, the State does not forget to restrain effectively 
their power to do harm to the public by their own indiscretion. 
General laws are passed, so as to attain uniformity and prevent 
favouritism. 

Banking legislation extends from the Central Bank right 
up to the ordinary Joint-Stock Banks. The Central Bank is 
always made to work under special provisions incorporated in 
a separate charter. The Central Bank is the favoured child 
of the State. It performs valuable services to the State and 
obtains valuable concessions in return for them. The ordinary 
Joint-Stock Banks are incorporated under another law zom- 
mon to all of them. 

Private banks escape vexatious government control in 
almost all countries. Their importance is, however, dwindling 
day by day. So long as they are under able financial guidance 
they earn the gratitude of their country. But the continuity 
of such able financial guidance is nos assured in all cases and 
many ignominious failures have occurred in the past. Hence 
private banking is diminishing in importance. In England 
and America public opinion is decidedly against them and 
they are virtually forced to amalgamate themselves with other 
concerns by virile competition prevailing in the money market. 
Here, as elsewhere, the case of India forms a notable exception. 

In India, the private bankers (indigenous bankers as they 
are styled) are going on as usual but the growth of the 
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co-operative credit societies is leading to the narrowing 
down of their clientele. The education of the masses, 
the general stability of the Joint-Stock Banks, a wide 
diffusion of sound banking facilities and the general 
apathy shown by the indigenous, that is, private bankers 
towards industrial development will certainly tell their 
own tale in the long run. These indigenous bankers, 
unless they become more progressive and adopt the best 
features of Joint-Stock Banking and adapt themselves to the 
changing needs of our society, are bound to disappear in our 
country also. But they are still a powerful element in our 
banking system to day. 

The case of Joint-Stock Banks is different. They are 
under able financial guidance and influential directors can 
mould these institutions into such a shape as to bring about 
the greatest good of the greatest number of people in a given 
society. The necessity to earn profits must force these banks 
towards progress tempered with caution. Hence Joint-Stock 
Banks are on the increase everywhere and as the banking 
blue book indicates they are also increasing in numbers in our 
country as well. 

The main reasons why the State is so solicitous to 
procure sound banking conditions have been set forth 
already. But something more must needs be stated to 
explain why Joint-Stock Companies conducting banking 
business are differentiated from other Joint-Stock Companies 
and treated separately. One law does not suit both of them 
because the banks are lending institutions while Joint-Stock 
trading concerns borrow money for their business. Secondly, 
banks create and protect credit; while other Joint-Stock 
Companies receive credit and exploit it. So banking 
companies have special safeguarding rules to protect and 
help them. 

While usually one law is considered sufficient as regards 
the process of formation of trading as well as banking 
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companies the latter are subject to additional legislation of a 
very detailed character. Very careful prescriptions of law | 
extending to every important item of banking business are 
laid down in order to bring about full trustworthiness of 
these banking companies. The amount of capital, the accu- 
mulation of Reserve, the character of loans and discount 
business, the nature of the Cash Reserve and its proportion 
as against the demand liabilities of the bank, and the very 
quality of the investments of these banking companeis are 
all subject to stringent regulations for the following reasons: 


Capital : 

The capital of a bank is the money subscribed 
by the shareholders. It stands virtually as a guarantee to 
the customers of the bank inspiring them with confidence. 
Banking business is purely a question of mutual confidence 
between the depositors of the bank, and the banker himself. 
Banking business consists in lending -other’s money and as 
Lord Overstone says “banking business is a business of the. 
brain with other people’s money.” A paucity of capital 
will not enable the banking institution to execuce its 
tremendous task of responsibility and trust efficiently, hence | 
the legal regulations against inadequate banking cap: ta-isa- 
tion. In the case of new banks, there is always an impair- 
ment of capital for the first few years as expenses run in ` 
excess of interest collections and unless there is a large 
amount of capital actually paid up at the start, it is ditheult 
to meet with success. 


Accumulation of Reserve: 


Coming to the Reserve, the State aims to compel the 
banks accumulating a decent Reserve in order to help the 
bank in its operations, The Reserve is virtually the share- 
holders’ property and can be locked up with impunity and the 
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greater the Reserve, the greater is the confidence inspired 


in the minds of the customers as regards the ability of the 


banks to discharge their liabilities. 


Loans and Discount : 


It is by loaning that a bank confers its greatest blessings 
on society and its business. ‘The strength and safety of 
the bank depends on the character of the loans it grants. The 
bank has not only to select judiciously its customers but 
must not commit the fatal error of lending too much of its 
loanable money to any individual firm or undertaking. 
The object of the legislator is to see that the bank distributes 
its risks over several concerns or individuals of the most 
unimpeachable honesty, financial rectitude and business 
capability. Another object why loans by banks to its officers 
and directors are restricted, is to see that no greater line of 
credit is granted to them than they can obtain from any 
conservative banker. Even in the matter of discounting 
business, the anxiety of the legislator is to curtail the 
freedom of the banks from accepting anything except first 
class paper or tying up their money in transactions of a 
spurious character. 


Cash Reserve : 

The Cash Reserve of the bank is not only the foundation 
of any credit that can be created by it but is an insurance 
fund against risks. It enables the bank to meet any unusual 
and extraordinary demands made on it by the depositors. 
The object of regulating the Cash Reserve, fixing its 
dimensions and even prescribing its actual composition is 
to enable the bank to better perform its task and as the 
bank is always saddled with large and numerous “demand ” 
deposits to be paid, there should be a guarantee that it can 
meet the depositors’ call. That is why a generous Cash 
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Reserve is always stipulated for. The desire to earn profits 
is very natural and the tendency to reduce the Cash Reserve 
almost to the breaking point or “apprehension limit” as 
Bagehot puts it, has to be curbed by laws and there is 
nothing unwise about it. 

But much has been written condemning all legislative 
interference in the matter of the Cash Reserve, It is said 
that a legal limit to the Cash Reserve tends to make it 
inelastic and any law prohibiting its free use in cases of rare 
emergencies is meaningless. As a recent writer says: “ An iron 
ration which you must not touch even in the throes of 
starvation is something of a mockery.” 

It is indeed true that a sense of false security may be 
the result of any legal limitation of the Cash Reserve. By 
keeping the prescribed limit of the Cash Reserve, the bank 
may think it has done everything it has to do. 

Although there is much truth in these remarks, the 
existence of laws which permit a free use of the Cash Reserve 
under certain conditions, certainly helps the amateur bankers 
and keeps under restraint “adventuresome banks” which 
wish to spread sail and provide for the storm only when it 
actually descends on them. Cast-iron laws do not bring 
about a better management of the Cash Reserve 
but the fact that the Cash Reserve is kept anc that it 
enables the bankers to meet some portion of their 
liabilities, is a source of confidence. Again, it limits 
the field of disaster that may be brought about by injudicious 
or adventuresome banking. Instead of overwhelming and 
complete bankruptcy there is something which enables the 
banker to dole out to its creditors. 

Successful banking is virtually dependent on a careful 
management of the Cash Reserve. While recognising that 
“the Cash Reserve is dead money and makes no contribution to 
dividend whatsoever,” as Professor Foxwell puts it, the bank 
managers should possess a cool head, sound judgment and a 
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resourceful mind. By constantly adjusting their discount rate 
they should bring about satisfactory conditions always. 
Very few banks realise that it is better to erron the side 
of caution and provide a large Cash Reserve, thereby making: 


‘a part of it idle, rather than be adventurous with a smaller 


Cash Reserve. The banks should not only rely on -their 
ability and management “to muddle through somehow” as 
Lord Rosebery puts it. To avoid failure is far more important 
than to heap up high and precarious profits. As Bagehot- 
says, “ adventure is the life of commerce but caution if not 
timidity is the essence of banking.” 


Quality of Investments : 


As regards investments, that is, the bank’s holding of 
gilt-edged securities, the object of the legislator is to make 
the banks invest their funds in such a way as not only to 
yield profits but see that they are at the same time liquid. Only 
first class securities are to be held and these should possess 
absolute strength and safety and be easily marketable with 
the minimum trouble and risk of loss. As several of the 
ordinary industrial securities do not possess these coveted 
features, the banks are prohibited by law to invest their. 
funds in them. . | 

In addition to these laws hampering the freedom of the 
banks almost in every kind of their business, the State insists 
on the banks publishing their transactions periodically. 
Although some of the banks may resort to the pernicious 
practice of window-dressing at the time of publishing their 
balance sheets, much can. be gained by publicity. The 
furnishing of a well informing balance-sheet which artfully 
unfolds the tale of progress and increase of business, is by . 
itself the most successful method of attracting customers to 
the bank. The banks have realised the manifold advantages 
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of publicity and they are coming forward of their own accord 
to furnish all details of their business transactions. 

This is the raison d'étre of all banking legislation and 
there is ample justification for the State regulation of banking 
business. The State knows full well that the banks cannot be 
made safe and well managed automatically by its laws. It 
realises that no system of examinations can be a perfect one. 
It always grants considerable latitude in the matter of loans 
and knows clearly that to impose a dull uniformity without 
paying any due heed to the changing conditions of different 
localities, will be of no avail. Hence it is wise enough always 
not to descend to details. Itis fully conscious of the fact 
that honesty, integrity and capacity cannot be ootained 
through the process of legislation. It cannot and does 
not aim to legislate so as to secure people from their own 
incompetence, their own lack of thrift and their own lack of 
business qualities. Such is the psychology of the bank-con- 
trolling mind. 

It is indeed difficult to explain the absence of any bank- 
ing legislation in our country. It cannot be attributed to 
any lack of knowledge in this particular sphere. Our embryo 
Central Bank and semi-state banking institution which has 
recently been created in our midst—the Imperial Bank of 
India—is controlled by the State. Its position does noz cause 
any great anxiety for the State in the fullness of its tanking 
wisdom has retained the old rules of the Presidency Banks’ 
Charter Act of 1876. It is only the position of the newly 
started and small Joint-Stock Banks that is eminently unsatis- 
factory. The wonder is why the State has not thought it wise 
on its part to fetter the hands of these Joint-Stock Banks also 
by well-drafted regulations. 

Another instance which goes to prove that our State has 
realised a high conception of its duty towards these tanking 
concerns, occured quite recently during the days of the bank- 
ing crisis of 1913-15. It volunteered help to all the sound 
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banks but the old Presidency Banks through whose medium 
~ and intervention the State wanted to help, did not rise equal 
to the situation and this forms one of the worst spots in the 
dark pages of their history, They have cast to the winds the 
expansive theory of banking which Central Banks ought to 
pursue during the period of a crisis. 

Again, their policy of welcoming all foreign banks and 
extending an open door to them has resulted in much 
good to our country. These have not only popularised bank- 
ing business in our country but are the standing monuments 
of a conservative policy always standing for slow, sure and 
steady progress in banking business. 

But the xon-posswmus attitude of our State towards the 
smaller and newly arisen Joint-Stock Banks is hardly creditable 
to it. The existence of some kind of laws, good or mediocre, 
would have prevented several failures or at least would have 
mitigated the intensity and severity of our banking crisis and 
this subject will be treated at length on another occasion. 
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VILLAGE EDUCATION 


(A practical Scheme.) 


That learning and knowledge should be pursued for their 
own sake, however desirable a maxim it may be from the 
idealistic stand-point, it is a truism that barring the few, 
very few, in this world, who have the will power to dedicate 
their lives toa search after knowledge for its own sake, the 
great mass of population in any country, even the higher 
classes, pursue and value knowledge, specially book learning, 
only so far as they need it for the practical purposes af their 
everyday life. If this is true of the higher classes, then 
how much more must it be true of the village population and 
if the mass of village population in India has not yet taken 
so kindly to primary education, the main causes of this apathy 
of the population, apart from the comparative neglect of 
state support, may be traced to the following tangible reasons 
among others: 

(1) The courses of study were framed much more on the 
lines of education designed for the urban population and 
too far removed from the everyday life of the villagers. 

(2) This lack of touch between the course of education 
in primary schools and their everyday lives was bound to 
give rise to a sort of apprehension in the minds of the 
villagers that the education their children would receive in 
the schools would make the latter more like gentleman and 
therefore less fit for their future hereditary callings in life. 


1 This article was written more than a year ago for the use of the Primary Education 
Reorganisation Committee of Central Provinces and Berar, before the writer had any 
opportunity of seeing Mr. Biss’s report on the reorganisation of Primary Education in 
Bengal. If there :eem to be some points of similarity between the two, they are nothing 
more than coincidences which are more or less inevitable when several men work on 


the same subject. 
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(3) ‘the majority of the village rustics being very poor, 
the withdrawal of a boy from home to school meant a with- 
drawal of the help the father used to receive from the boy 
for his daily work and thus a direct economic loss. 

If primary education is to be made really popular,— and 
not merely superficially popular through high state expen- 
diture and compulsion,—it can only be done by trying to 
remove these root causes and making the village population 
see with their own eyes that the education state is designing 
for them, is expected to be a further help in their everyday 
life and nota clog. So the village boys in addition to their 
book education in school (reading, writing, arithmetic, ete., 
which again should be so designed as to be in close touch 
with their everyday lives) should be further engaged for at 
least a fair proportion of their school time in pursuits of the 
same sorts in which the bulk of the village population is 
engaged, such an arrangement will have a triple advantage : 

- (1) It will remove the apprehension of the villagers and 
the boys themselves that the school education is going to 
withdraw them from their usual avocations. 

(2) Village boys have very little pratice of brain work 
and continuous book work, however elementary, is sure to 
tire them much ; alternation of book work with manual work 
of the sort they are accustomed to, will give them zest and 
recreation and make their school work pleasanter. 

(8) Properly directed the manual work of the boys may 
even be made to pay and once the villagers understand that 
their village school is going to make their boys good villagers 
instead of bad townsmen and that the time their boys spend 
at school is not going to be an entire economic loss to them 
but may, on the other hand, be even a source of gain, the 
tide of village sympathy is sure to turn in favour of the 
village schools. 

To get some idea as to how the above set of conditions may 
be realised in practice, it will be necessary, first of all, to 
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-g0 into the most important necessities of a villager’s life. 
The prime life-work of the majority of villagers in India is ` 
agriculture ; all require cloth to wear, and next in order of 
importance implements like ploughs, wooden paddy huskers, 
etc., and village carts, to confine vur attention to only the 
most important few. If ina primary school, the villagers 
see their boys devoting their whole time only to purely 
literary pursuits like reading, writing, arithmetic, etc., the 
things which they themselves do not understand, it will be 
strange indeed if they do not begin to look on the whole 
arrangement with suspicion as tending to take the minds of 
the boys away from their hereditary pursuits; if on the 
other hand, matters could be so arranged that along with 
the purely literary pursuits like the above, boys might devote 
a fair portion of their school time also to (1) agriculture— 
I mean real manual work pertaining to agricultural work 
and not mere theory only in readers—(2) a portion of their 
time to spiuning and weaving cloth by starting from raw 
eotton—cloth which they might take home for themselves 
or their parents to wear, (8) another portion engaged in learn- 
ing how to make ploughs, wooden paddy huskers, vilage 
carts, ete., not only the villagers would not look upon such 
a primary school with suspicion but will receive it with open 





arms. 

The next question automatically arises as to how to 
arrange practically such a combination of a literary with a 
village agricultural and industrial work without making the 
whole arrangement prohibitive in expense. I would proceed 
on some such imaginary plan like the following—I will first 
of all spend enough time in explaining to the people of four 
villages conveniently situated with respect to one another 
(which would, so tosay, formaunitin my scheme) that 
the primary education we would impart from now, was 
intended entirely for their own good, it was intended to 
form better villagers and not to take them away from their 
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hereditary occupations, that to teach them their hereditary 
-work better would be the primary aim and the literary work 
the secondary one, and that the literary side too would be 
added only because it would facilitate to a great extent their 
work as villagers; that the internal management and super- 
vision would be left in the hands of village unions composed 
of the head men of the villagers, that the sirkar would send 
officers only for inspection from time to time, and if any im- 
provements .were needed, they would be effected through the 
supervising village unions themselves. Suggestions from the 
villagers themselves regarding the course and curriculum would 
be freely invited and sensible and reasonable suggestions 
would be immediately acted upon, even if it rendered modifi- 
cation of some of the previous ideas necessary. Al this preli- 
minary work with the villagers is very necessary as ib is 
desirable that from the very outset the villagers should look 
upon the primary schools as their very own and not as an 
exotic institution planted by outsiders in which they need not 
take any further interest. Having thoroughly enlisted the 
sympathy of the rustic population of the four villages, a con- 
venient plot of ten or twelve acres, as centrally situated with 
respect to the four villages as possible, would be chosen and 
made over to the school—this expense will have to be borne 
by the education department or the villagers or both com- 
bined. About the middle of the plot three huts which need 
not be very expensive should be erected— (i) first for the school 
proper, where the village boys will learn reading, writing 
and arithmetic under a teacher who, according to my 
scheme, should be a competent agriculturist also, why it 
will be explained presently, (ċċ) second for the spinning and 
weaving side of the school where boys would learn these 
from a weaver whose business it will be to spin yarn and 
weave cloth for sale among the population, and (dé) third for 
carpentry and the smithy side where the village carpenter 
will make ploughs, wooden rice huskers, bullock carts, ete., 
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and where any boys willing to learn this work may do so—this 
work, should not be compulsory but optional. It should not 
be difficult for the population of four villages taken together — 
to support a weaver and a carpenter of the sort wanted, and 
thus while the village wants will be supplied, the bovs will 
also get grounding in spinning and weaving and some in car- 
pentry and smithy work also, for that will be the arrangement 
on which the weaver and the capenter will be engaged. After 
learning spinning and weaving at school, the boys may later 
on teach their relatives at home so that those adult members, 
male and female, who have got leisure may do the work at 
home also and thus provide their own clothing cheap, if not 
wholly, at least partially. If it is asked that if all the villagers 
begin to make their own cloth, who will then buy cloth from 
the school spinner and weaver whom they have promised to 
support? The answer is easy ; hand spinning and weaving are 
not such easy works that each one will at once be able to 
make multitudes of cloth for his, her and other family mem- 
bers’ use; it will be only after a good deal of manual work 
that the adult members of a family, male and female, may be 
able to satisfy the requirements of the family even partially 
and thus even if some families go on producing their own 
cloth, there will always be more than enough demand on 
the work of the school spinner and weaver appointed by the 
villagers. We thus see how these two important adjuncts to 
the successful working of the village school can be obtained 
without any extra current expense—the villagers secure the 
service of a spinner and weaver and a carpenter by under- 
taking to buy up their handiwork and in return the weaver 
and carpenter are to teach whichever boys are willing to learn 
these trades. Thus barring the initial expense of erecting 
huts for them in the immediate vicinity of the school room, 
all other extra current expenses are avoided. 

Now for the agricultural and the literary work of the stu- 
dents—these two should be in hands of the teacher himself 


a. 
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who for this purpose should be a competent agriculturist, best, 
one of those to be turned out from some such institution as an 
agricultural school. According to my ideas the agricultural 
knowledge of the teacher should be no less important, it is per- 
haps even more important, than the knowledge of teaching 
methods obtained from Normal Schools and I would therefore 
reverse the usual procedure of appointing Normal School-train- 
ed teachers directly as village teachers ; on the other hand, I 
would take such students from agricultural schools as are will- 
ing and appoint them to be teachers of village schools. Read- 
isg, writing, arithmetic and geography work for village boys 
should not be of such high standard as to be beyond a passed 
student of an agricultural school and if passing through a Nor- 
mal School is supposed to be essential, such a student may be 
sent out for such training and then appointed. Now a teacher 
of this sort will naturally be more expensive than an ordinary 
village school teacher. How the post can be made attractive 
enough to make him willing to stick to the post and tbat too 
without much extra expenses, I shall now proceed to sketch. 
As said before, the school will have to fulfil simultaneously 
a manifold purpose for which it will be necessary to allot to it 
ten or twelve acres of land. Of the land so allotted (2) about 
two acres of land will be set apart for demonstration purposes 
by officers of agricultural department so as to show improved 
agricultural methods, sowing of new crops, etc., to the village 
folk of the four villages, (iċ) about two acres of the land will 
be handed over to the teacher himself for his personal use for 
growing such crops as he likes best—this will be a substantial 
aid to his subsistence and if he manages it well it will also be 
an object lesson to the boys and villagers, (iii) the remaining 
six to eight acres of the land will be divided among the boys each 
being given his own plot for the cultivation of vegetables, ete., 
which he may take home for the use of his family or the plot 
may be cultivated as a whole by all the boys together under 
the supervision of the teacher for the most profitable crops of 
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the locality and then the produce divided among them equally. 
In this way the villagers will see that the boys are learring 
at school the very same things they would be doing later on 
at home when they grow up to be men, and further what is a 
most important point, along with learning, each boy is earning 
something for himself and his family. The same will apply 
to the spinning and weaving side of the school—whatever a 
boy spins or weaves out of his own cotton should be his own 
which he may take home if he wants; similarly in the car- 
pentry and smithy side, in the beginning the boys will learn 
by helping the carpenter but as soon as they can make things 
for themselves, those they make out of their own material, 
should be regarded as their own property which they may 
take home or sell to others just as they choose. The great 
point in the scheme is to make the boys see from the earliest 
stage that whatever they can learn to do, will be for their own 
profit, for this is the only way to make them keen and ardent 
workers. 

Now to come tothe literary side of the school. I have 
taken up this point last of all because this is the side which 
has been looked after in the village schools with care up to 
this time and has already been much discussed. Being a liter- 
ary man myself and knowing what the literary side can do to 
awaken and improve the faculties of a man, I yield to none 
in my request for it but what I am afraid of, as I have 
already tried to indicate before, is that a purely literary edu- 
cation in village schools is very likely to be unappreciated 
and not merely that, further, likely to be looked upon with 
suspicion and apprehension, unless supported by adjuncts of 
the sort I have tried to explain above. But although the 
literary side has been, up to this time, the only side whizh has 
been looked after in a village school with care, one poins I am 
afraid, has not been so much attended to, as it should have 
been. We have one stereotyped system of primary education 
for all parts of the province whether urban or village and 
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what was in the beginning framed for the purely urban part 


of the population, has been gradually foisted upon the village 


schools also, fogetting the fundamental fact that the needs of 
a village population are of a much different type from those 
of an urban population. But this fundamental fact not be- 
ing remembered, the urban system of primary education has 
been planted bodily in the village schools with the unfortunate 
result that the villagers find it naturally too theoretical and 
therefore too much beyond and out of touch with the practical 
needs of their daily life. No doubt experts specially conver- 
sant with the work will now be appointed to write out the 
primers and readers meant for village schools and so only a 
few general points need be attended to here. 

(4; I have often heard it repeated in different places that 
the villagers do not understand the Hindi in which the primers 
are written and therefore primers meant for them should be 
written in their own special dialects. I do not believe in this 
except to a limited extent and for the following reason. If 
the people wanted to be served specially in this way, represent 
a definite aboriginal type with a dialect entirely different from 
Hindi, then the observation will have some force and primers 
may have to be made for them in their own dialects ; other- 
wise to have different primers for slight variations of ordinary 
Hindi would introduce a dangerous innovation as it would tend 
to introduce variations in the written languages also and 
further to stereotype them by making them permanent instead 
of gradually obliterating such slight variations as should be out 
real object. In this respect we have the forcible example of 
England herself: we know that different counties and shires 
have got their special dialects such as Dorset-shire dialect, 
Cornish dialect and so on; Welsh, Scotch and Irish dialects 
differ still more widely. Though the spoken language has 
thus got endless variations, specially among the common people, 
no Englishman would dream of introducing corresponding 
endless variations in the written languages also, except in 
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novels for thé purpose of lending local colour. Thus my 
definite opinion is that, except in the case of communities with 
entirely distinct languages such as Maharashtra, Telegu, etc., 
who would require their own primers, the primers for the 
Hindi-speaking population should be in Hidi but that of the 
simplest type. All these remarks are obviously directed to- 
wards the best means of meeting the needs of the Hindoo part 
of the population who form a great majority in these provinces; 
the Mahomedans will require separate treatment on which 
I cannot pretend to write with any voice at all.) 

(ii) Now as regards the subject-matters of the readers— 
they should treat of things the villagers can understand and 
appreciate directly—specially theoretical side of those very 
things which the village boys will be doing with their own 
hands in the schools—agriculture, crops, cotton, spinning, 
weaving, etc., together with grarhic descriptions of the 
different parts of these provinces, well known local legends 
such as those of Rani Durgavati and specially those which are- 
dear to every Hindoo heart—stories from Ramayan, Mahava- 
rat, Vishnoo Puran, ete., such as Dhruva Charit, Prahlad Charit 
and others of the same sort. Another most important 
topic which should be simply but systematically developed 
in these primers is Hygiene, suitable treatment in the case of 
different illnesses, epidemics and how to meet them. From 
the above brief narration it will be seen that there is no pau- 
city of subjects ; systematically classified, they would be seen 
to come under the following heads—(1) general and moral pre- 
cepts ; (2) simple description of natural phenomena such as 
alteration of day and night, clouds, rains, seasons, depend2nce 


1 The above observations apply specially to the Central Provinces for whish this 
article, as said before, was primarily written; with slight modifications adapted to local 
needs, the article as a whole applies to any other Indian province. The case of Bengal is 
much simpler, as Urdu being practically non-existent in Bengal, Bengali will be the only 
language which will require looking after ; of course if there isa.demand for Urdu primers 
also from the indigenous Mahomedan population (who form nearly fifty per cent. of the 
population), these also will have to be arranged for, 
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‘of crops on seasons, etc. ; (3) geographical—graphic description : . 
of different parts of these provinces, the world in brief 
outline, including that of England in somewhat greater detail 
and description of different races ; (4) historical stories such as 
those of Durgavati and suitable ones from Rajasthan; (5) 
stories from sacred books; (6) technical such as agriculture, 
spinning, weaving, hygiene, medicine and epidemiology—all 
these of course treated in as elementary and simple a fashion 
as to make the ideas clear to the boys. The great point is 
that the treatment of any subject should be graphic and inter- 
esting enough to arouse attraction in the boys and arrest their 
attention. Their arithmetic should be such as to suit their 
particular wants—simple notation, numeration, addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division adapted to such buying 
and selling transactions as happen in villages, together with 
chapters on interest and land measurements. I shall not pause on 
this point further as those engaged in village school work or their 
inspection will have better first hand knowledge‘of such matters. 
If the literary curriculum sketched above is regarded as too 
heavy for the students of village, it should be suitably cut down. 
To sum up now my views regarding the village schools : 
(i) Along with reading, writing, arithmetic and geography, 
boys should also devote a fair proportion of their school time 
to agriculture, spinning and weaving and those who wish, to 
carpentry and smithy work also. These extra subjects may ` 
detract from their book scholarship alittle, but will make 
them, on the whole, more efficient in the life they are expected 
to lead in the villages when they grow up to be men. They 
will also go on earning as they study and all these taken 
together are expected to ensure an amount of confidence in 
new types of village schools which the old type failed to 
secure. If the utility of such a combined type of literary and 
industrial school is admitted, it should not be difficult for ex- 
perts to settle details regarding the time the boys are expected 
to come to the school portions of time they are expected to | 
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devote to literary subjects and to the industrial ones and when 
they should leave the school, ete., ete. 

(ii) Barring the initial expense of erecting huts, the 
weaver and carpenter are not expected to cost anything by 
way of current expense as they are expected to live on the 
combined patronage of the four villages taken as the unit in 
our scheme. If the villages are enterprising enough, they 
may add other branches also to the school in the same way. 
The case of the school master who will look after the literary 
studies and agricultural work of the boys and exercise 
general supervision over the other branches, stands ona 
different footing and it will befor the department to see 
what ought tobe the fair remuneration for sucha man. 
Some provision will be obtained from sche two acres 
of land which will be allotted for his personal use; if 
this is considered insufficient, it may be increased to three 
acres deducting one acre from the share of the boys. Postal ` 
work is not very onerous in villages; if the village school- 
master is also the postmaster he will get some remuneration 
from the postal department also, Any further amount that 
may he needed to keep the school master and his family 
above want, will have to be found and guaranteed by the 
Education Department. 

I had long thought over the problem of village schools in 
India as the establishment of a village school in my own 
native village had been one of my long-cherished desires 
and the above sums up the conclusions I had come to on 
the subject sometime previously, long before the question 
of the revision of curriculum in these provinces took shape. 
On some of the points, I must acknowledge gratefully, 
my ideas have been considerably clarified by the writings 
of Captain Petavel, R.E. (Retired), who has long led an 
agitation on school reform both in England and in India, 
on the lines I myself had thought over previously, and who 
is at present the organiser of a polytechnic institution in 
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Calcutta, where he is trying to show how his ideas can be 
given a practical shape. Captain Petavel seems to have 
got his cue from the American institutions where so many 
students earn their subsistence while carrying on their 
studies at the same time. He carries the idea deeper and 
urges that in these days of industrial and agricultural acti- 
vity each educational institution should undertake on its 
own behalf some industry or farming business which will 
defray a great portion of its expenses, even if it does not 
make the institution entirely self-supporting and as soon as 
a boy is old enough, he should alternate his literary 
studies with help in the industry or farming carried on by 
his institution, either by active participation or by supervi- 
sion of labour and should thus begin earning even when 
studying and that this alternation of studies with profitable 
manual work, instead of detracting his value as a student 
will make him all the more zealous, while I am somewhat 
doubtful of the practical possibility of this portion of Captain 
Petavel’s idea so far as they relate to secondary schools and 
colleges in India at their present stage, [ think his idea is 
an eminently practical one so far as village schools are con- 
cerned. By the application of his idea, along with the 
literary studies the village boys will be grounded in hereditary 
and essentially necessary pursuits like agriculture, spinning 
and weaving from their very early stage and at the same time, 
good will of the whole population would be seeured without 
any difficulty whatsoever. If it is feared that the scheme 
outlined above is too ambitious for a group of four villages 
which I have taken as the unit in my scheme, the unit may be 
expanded to include six or eight villages but that the scheme 
is a fully practical one andthat a moderate amount of sym- 
pathy and trouble taken over it will make it a success, I have 
no doubt whatever. 


EDUCATIONIST 
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MIR, THE LYRIC-WRITER OF HINDOSTAN 
(4 Biographical Sketch) 


Why should not Mir be prized ? 
Of the ancients but he is left. 


Mir in this magta or name-line at the conclusion of a 
ghazal (love-poem) declares himself one with the past, and 
imbued with the spirit of the masters of the classical poetry 
of Persia, and ultimately Arabia. His spirit is only new in 
that he was of the first to adopt Urdu for literary expression, 
and cast it in the mould of the poetic forms borrowed in the 
Mughal age from Persia. That he was the only or the last 
survivor of the old masters is not true, for he had contem- 
poraries and successors of like ideals and of fine quality; but 
he is chief of the writers of lyrics in Hindostan, and nearest 
of them therefore to Hafiz, the Persian, and Mutanabbi, the 
Arab, who have been called the greatest lyric-writers of the 
East. 

Mir Muhammad Taqi “ Mir,” was born in Akbarabad 
between 1125 and 1180 (e. 1715 A.D.). Owing to the early 
death of his father, he removed to Delhi to the care and 
tutelage of Khan-i Arzu, who is apparently erroneously called 
by Mir Hasan his paternal uncle, as the relationship seems to 
have been not one of blood at all, Mir’s father having mar- 
-ried a sister of Khan-i Arzu after the death of his first wife, 
the mother of our poet. Mir could not well have had a-more 
talented tutor, for Khan-i Arzu was an accomplished com- 
poser in Persian, and not without taste for verification in 
Urdu. His early efforts were thus well-disciplined and en- 
couraged, but the connection so propitiously started ended all 
too soon. The master professed the religious views of Abu 
Hanifa, one of the four orthodox Imams or doctors of the law 
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of Islam, while Mir was a Shiah, and naturally sensitive 
besides, even to testiness. There came a rupture, and evidently 
enduring separation. | 


Mir “ Soz,” it would seem, had also assumed the pen- 
name of “ Mir,” but discarded it in favour of “Soz” when he 
found Mir Taqi was achieving celebrity under it. That our 
poet wasa ‘Syed,” as the first portion of his name and pre- 
sumably his pen-name would indicate, has been disputed. 
The evidence against is not well-founded, and Azad has sought 
to settle the matter in Mir’s favour by quoting the poet’s own 
lines : E 


Mir is brought low, with none to enquire of bim ; 


_ His love-verses have ruined the Syeds’ name, 


These lines also shed a light on the attitude observed 
towards poets. Talent never failed of an audience; of many 
another it might be said as of Mir that “travellers carried his 
love-verses as presents from town to town.” “Urdu literature 
has been kindly fostered by saints since its inception,” writes 
M. Habibur Rahman Shirwani; “ Mir Tagi,” “Mir” and Mir 
Hasan both witnessed to the fact that Wali of the Deccan (“ the 
first classic in Urdu,” according to Mir Hasan) presented 
himself on his arrival in Delhi before the revered Shah Gulshan 
and was well received, and was counselled by him to render 
into Urdu the brilliant subjects treated of in Persian. Mir 
Hasan’s own words are: ‘ Wali...having come from Gujerat, 
in Alamgir’s time, to Hindostan of Paradise-semblance, and 
gained unto himself advantage from waiting on Shah Gulshan 
of saintly memory, became accepted of high and low by virtue 
of his patriarchal favour.” Men of culture and men of affairs 
have devoted their attention to versifying, for pleasing enter- 
tainment, or seriously esteeming it a branch of literature. 
But certain unfortunate traits have alienated devout minds by 
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reason of a sensuous imagery lenient to wantonness and an 
unctuous content with a fictitious world of the imagination. 
The pure gold of the poet’s eternal theme of love has so often 
been turned by him to dross; his verses are made a stigma, 
readily and ungenerously affixed to all his tribe. The poet 
in his turn retaliated on the “unco guid”; for instance Mir 
Says : 


The moralist wots not what joy the tavern holds, 


Else at a draught he’d cast his sanctimonious turban. 


For the proper understanding of such a line it must be 
remembered that before the advent of the prophet wine was a 
customary beverage of the Arabs, and notwithstanding its 
prohibition the Muhammadan ruling dynasty in Damascus 
was generally addicted to its use. The Caliph Walid bin Yezid, 
for example, was a typical roysterer, and his wine-songs among 
his other effusions in verse had nota little celebrity : 


Carking care with glee from thee sever, 


And time beguile with the vine’s daughter ; 


And welcome a life of ample ease, 
- Nor heed the effects to follow after ; 


With a brew that age has mellowed, 


Old vintage one mounts on one’s crapper ; 


‘It has in it no content of sparks, yet 


Is liquid gold when mixed with water ; 


You’d think a firebrand placed in its glass, 


. It glows intense in the eye of the beholder. 


The same lines are found in a longer wine-song of Abu 
Nuwas, the boon-companion and court-jester of Haroun 
Alraschid, and are said to have been plagiarised by him. 
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To Walid bin Yezid the following are also attributed : 


Ruddy when mixed, like a rose in the cup, 


It creeps through the bones at quafiing ; 


Held up to tne light its motes you may see, 


One frowns in the glass if they be wanting. 


Later, when Sufism (mysticism) gained ground and spread 
it utilised as its medium of expression terms and modes in 
current use, superimposing on them its own ideas, thus making 
what might be styled a “ figurative palimpsest.” For instance 
in the Arabic Diwan of Sulaiman bin Ali at-Tilimsani, (d. 690, 
4.e. 1291 A.D.), a Sufi poet, there are lines whose normal appeal 
would be to the senses, but the key to whose interpretation is 
love (the passion of the spirit in man for the essentially 
absolute) symbolised in wine: 


Are these suns, pray tell me, Companion, 


That shine in the temple, or cup and flagon ? 


Whenever the wine its light reveals 


The priests bow low in prostration. 


It is fire, and had it ne’er been mixed with water, 


Zoroastrians had given it sole adoration. 


It manifests itself like bride in her array, 


It is not wedded mate, but a boon companion. 


And wine itself is of such long antiquity 


When yet was no vine, or planting for potion. 


It was chronicled while time was in its infancy, 


Before pages for records had their creation. 


Men call it a “ spirit,” but it is “ spirit,” 


And souls are revived it breathes on, 
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And again : 


Passion has mastered me,—why go censuring ?— 
And forbidden me hear thy forbidding and bidding ; 


And strong desire,—-hence Beauty’s eyes with swords 


Have shed my blood in red tears of my weeping. 


And the heart longs for the song of the friends, 


As birds long to their nest in the evening. 


Adversity and poverty continually followed Mir. He was 
1 welcome figure in the poetic assemblies at Shah Alam’s court, 
aut the royal exchequer was too bare to permit of a poet’s 
‘etention. And a yet greater assailing calamity was a superior- 
ty that vaunted itself above his fellows, and replaced easy 
ntercourse with an aloofness that removed him from the means 
$ a livelihood, and led to his making a virtue of want. At 
ength he could parry with necessity no longer, and left Delhi 
n 1190 (c. 1776 A.D.) at an age when men are not often 
equired to set out in search of a living, for he numbered not 
ess than sixty years. ‘These lines possibly represent his inter- 
yretation of the situation : 


Craftsmen are abased, and I am of their number, 


And skill in any art is held in one a defect. 


He turned towards Lucknow, which at this time held out 
‘reater hopes to aspirants for name and fame, Ghalib, writing 
n 1860, when the dire effects of the Mutiny were still com- 
aratively fresh, says: “ What can one say of Lucknow? It 
ras the Baghdad of Hindostan. It was in very truth an 
nriching administration! One reached it penniless and grew 
fluent. But that garden is now in the fall of the year... .” 
in incident that fell out on the way is illustrative of his sullen 
aciturnity begotten of his nature and his sad experience, 

10 
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From want of means he had to share a conveyance with 
another traveller. The latter would have opened a conversa- 
tion, but Mir averted his face and sat silent. Later he tried 
again, but Mir said with a frown: “ Good sir, you have hired 
the carriage,—by all means sit in it, but there’s no occasion for 
speech.” His companion asked: “Sir, what harm would 
there be in it? While we are getting on the way it would 
relieve the tedium.” Mir becoming annoyed curtly replied : 
“Get on with its enjoyment yourself then,—it is bad for my 
tongue!” 

He alighted at a serai (an inn of sorts) in Lucknow. On 
learning that a Mushaarah had been announced for that very 
day he wrote out a ghazal and betook himself to the place. 
The quaint fashion of his array is memorable: a turban with 
frontal opening, a robe of fifty yards’ width, a bale of Pistaulia 
cloth fastened from his waist, an embroidered panel folded and 
likewise hung from the waist, pyjama of mercerised silk, with 
loose, wide ends ; shoes whose upturned tip was a cubit-and-a- 
half in length; a staff in his hand; on his one side a straight 
sword, on the other a dagger. Seeing a habit of so old date, 
and an unimpressive form of medium height and spare, the 
assembled youths of the more fashionable Lucknow fell a-laugh- 
ing. Mir, a stranger and in distressed circumstances, felt his 
position yet more galling, and chose a place apart. When the 
reader’s candle reached his place in the circle, he again became 
the cynosure of all eyes. They asked him whence he came, 
and in answer he delivered himself impromptu of this gatah 
(fragment), composed in the measure and end-rhyme prescribed 
for the compositions to be declaimed on the occasion: 


Ask ye of my state, men of the eastern city, 


Deeming me stranger, and object of laughter meet ? 


Delhi once elect city throughout the world, 


Where dwelt in each age the age’s elite, 
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The sky looted it and laid it desolate,— 


There is my dwelling in its forlorn street. 


His connection with Delhi as stamping him with the hall-mark 
of cultured Urdu, and his gift for composition, constituted a 
double claim to recognition, and his forgiveness was besought, 
and by morning it was noised abroad throughout Lucknow that 
Mir was in their midst. In time the news reached Nawwab 
Asifud-Daula, Governor of Oudh, and himself the author of a 
Diwan in Persian and Urdu, who conferred on him an allow- 
ance of two hundred rupees a month. 


The Nawwab was not an exacting patron; he appears to 
have let Mir’s inspiration dictate the occasion of a composition. 
Such a connection involving so light a claim could not in itself 
have proved irksome, but Mir’s pride had accompanied him 
from Delhi, and could not brook the slight in the following 
occurrence. Asifud-Daula once sent for him. When he 
arrived he saw the Nawwab amusing himself with a cane which 
he kept thrusting into a tank containing some reddish fish. 
He was pleased to see Mir, and asked him to recite something. 
Mir began to read a ghazal. ‘The Nawwab as he listaned 
continued to entertain himself with the cane and the fish, A 
frown crept over Mir’s face. He paused after each line when 
the Nawwab would say : “ Yes, please go on!” At length 
after four lines Mir stopped and said: “ How can I read 
while you are playing with the fish? If your Majesty attends 
I will read my poetry.” The Nawwab replied: “What is 
poetry will of itself make me attentive.” Mir now yet more 
displeased put away his ghazal;‘and< left, and did not again 
return. Some days later the Nawwab saw him from his con- 
veyance in the bazaar, and greeted him very cordially: “ Mir 
Sahib, you have quite neglected me, and never visit me |” 
Mir answered : “ Gentlemen are not wont to hold conversation 
in the bazaar ; this is no place for such.” He did not, however, 
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take advantage of the opportunity of the renewal of relations, 
and preferred the meagreness of his own life apart. 

A certain Nawwab in Lucknow pitying Mir’s straits 
provided for him and his family a fairly commodious house, 
the windows of whose sitting-room looked out ona garden. 
On the day he entered the windows happened to be closed. 
They remained unopened, and several years after some friends 
who had called asked why he did not open the windows and 
sit by them. “ What,” remarked Mir, “is there a garden 
here too?” They rephed: “The Nawwab brought you here 
for this that your heart might be cheered and brightened.” 
Pointing to the old and frayed drafts of his ghazals lying 
near he said: “I have been so engrossed in this garden that 
I was unaware of the outer garden.” ‘Then he relapsed into 
silence. Mir’s work, however. is probably less exposed than of 
his fellow-poets to the criticism that it is remote from Nature. 

Hali has recorded on the strength of a verbal statement 
‘of Ghalib an expression of Mir’s opinion on Ghalib’s early 
verses, some of which had been read to him by friends. The 
incident must have taken place towards the end of Mirs life, 
for Ghalib was born in 1212 and the date of the death of the 
latter was 1225 A. H. On hearing these juvenile verses he 
expressed himself thus: “If this lad could get an accomplished 
master, who would direct him aright, he would become a 
peerless poet ; otherwise he will but utter nonsense.” 

Bagaullah Khan “Baga,” believing Mir guilty ofa 
plagiarism from himselfin his employing the figure of a doaba. 
(two streams enclosing territory, or such “ Mesopotamia” 
itself) for weeping eyes, was unsperns of bitter innuendoes. 
One such instance is: 


Mir, what could well be better than this, 

—IJf but it could make a poet’s name, 

To wander through every highway and byeway, 
‘And “ Ho, the works of a poet!” loudly proclaim ? 
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Godlyman’s penitence is a din unholy, 
His vigils devout a scheming game. 
Now up, and mind your manners, Mir, 
No hamlet this, but Delhi of wide fame! 


Mir’s style was peculiarly adapted to the ghazal. He 
had not the grand manner in diction suitable for the gasida, 
nor a nature sufficiently open to eulogise. Of set purpose he 
chose simple language for the expression of his ideas, and 
dissatisfaction with the world, or self-satisfaction, withheld him 
from writing much panegyric. The following area few 
specimen linesfrom his ghazals : 


My winsome Sweet, what wondrous grace, 


My heart is won by thy fairy grace! 


By asingle glance I am bewitched, 


What marvel is this Bandit’s grace! 


Hearts are lost to my Love’s gait, 


Such, you see, my Idol’s grace ! 


From woe and grief my mind is downcast, 


Like limned bird my lips keep silence. 


In my eyes You stayed, and my heart left not, 
I marvel that You dared such bold offence. 


Since my Love appeared with decked out charms, 


Despair is wakened in me from such radiance. 


For woe my days are near expiring, 


So sore the wound my heart is bearing. 


Of letters entreating I’ve penned volumes, 


The matter is gone thus far through longing. 
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That figure tall my soul enthralls, 


My desire hath been my undoing. 


The plight of my heart’s a sight to see, 


Its edifice is ruined by grieving. 


Those rosy lips to style as rubies 


Is a fiction of the poet’s imagining. 


So near my heart, and withal so far, 


—My Love is coyly none befriending. 


The uncolumned sky and Farhad’s labours 


Hold no marvel,—all is love’s doing. 


Behold me lorn, abased to the dust, 


—My Love still in ostentation priding. 


The lover undying is submitted to death, 


At separation, its passion I’m enduring. 


It cannot be my heart’s unrest will give me peace 
y S p , 


Till from my eyelids burst grief’s swollen tears. 


Envied of the rose, try not the garden so, 


How can the flower compare with Thee? 


An Thou ope Thy mouth, the bud in envy rends its calyx, 


An Thou move Thy lips, the rose is put to shame. 


If but that Beauty come with durga raised, 


God’s power will be resplendent mirrored. 


This poltroon sky, what power hath it 


To long withstand my loud lamenting ? 


The head proud here to-day of kingship, 


To-morrow eke will be for it loud wailing. 
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The Peri’s cheek is shamed before Th y face, 


Nor grace of partridge can vie with Thee. 


None is passed safe beyond this world’s bourne, 


But every farer’s effects been looted on the way. 


This wound in my heart against Thy injustice 


Will sue for redress from Resurrection’s Judge. 


Yesterday I took my way beside the sea, 


It begged tears of my eyelashes’ fringe. 


He was a prolife versifier; his Kalliyyat (Collected 
Poems) contains besides other poems six Diwans, each of con- 
siderable compass. Naturally so extensive a production is 
not of equal merit throughout. He himself made a selection, 
and to this one turns first for judgment, as from it the truest 
conclusion is likely to be drawn. Hali rightly expresses him- 
self when he says in dealing with Ghalib: “It must be 
remembered that the rank of a poet and his work is not 
adjudged from the quantity of his verses, but from the quality 
of a selection from them. People do not appreciate Mir for 
the fact that he left numerous thick Diwans, but from his 
selection, which is exceedingly small numerically, and which 
made him supreme among all Urdu-writing poets.” Our 
poet’s own predilections in the choice he made have not, as 
is to be expected, commended themselves universally; Mir 
Hasan for instance is of those who think that it does not con- 
tain all the cream of his work. His high opinion of Mir’s 
capability in the diverse poetic forms holds good, and there 
is general agreement with his verdict that his popularity was 
due to his skill in the ghazal, “which flows abundant, and 
with grace and beauty” from his pen, and with this other 
expressed with the floridness that marked his style: “ His 
poetry is like a lustrous pearl, and its graces incalculable.” 
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Mir passed away in 1225 (1810 A. D.), in the concluding days 
of his five-score years. ‘“ Nasikh” has preserved the date in 
his chronogram : Woe, for the King of poets is dead ! 

No more striking tribute could be paid him than that by 
Ghalib : 


Ghalib, of Urdu you are not sole master, 


"Tis said once there was a certain Mir. 


Self-depreciation was not a characteristic of Mirs, as is 
further borne out by his lines : 


A world hangs on my lips eagerly, 

A world will mourn for me deeply. 

They will read my verses with tears, 

And lament my loss lastingly. 

If back to the dust man do not return, 

Why grows my figure bent so feebly ? 

Heaven and earth I have set in commotion, © 
Resurrection stirs them less tumultuonsly. 

The loved one’s tresses you saw dishevelled, Mir, 


That your heart’s in a quiver inordinately. 


A. H. HARLEY 
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FIFTY-EIGHT YEARS’ FIGHT WITH MALARIA 


il 


In my last article I showed that the fulminant, widespread 
type of malaria began to rage in Bengal about 1860. This 
fact is generally—I may say almost invariably now-a-days— 
lost sight of or ignored ; and we are strongly inclined to think 
that, that is one of the chief reasons why the campaign against 
malaria has failed so signally. Physically, Bengal about 1860 
was much the same as it had been for good many centuries. 
Insanitary marshes and jungles which favour malaria 
abounded then there as before. True, there had bean a 
comparatively recent increase in the number of the marshes 
of Lower Bengal owing to the deflection of the main course 
of the Ganges from the Bhagirathi to the Padma, and the 
consequent reduction of several rivers fed by the former toa 
moribund condition. But this important physiographic change 
had been effected at least a century before 1860. Ir regard 
to economic condition, another important factor of disease, 
Bengal was as prosperous then as ever before; at least, there 
was no sudden depression in its economic condition, no famine 
or even scarcity, to account for the sudden outburst of 
malarial fury about that time. The reeking swamps and 
luxuriant vegetation of Lower Bengal undoubtedly made it 
comparatively less salubrious than the drier Upper Ganges 
Valley or the Punjab, and aggravated its effects. Bui if they 
could have originated it, they would have done so long ago. 
Its immediate cause, therefore, is to be sought in a new factor 
whieh came into existence about the time of the outbreak. . 

This factor was clearly brought out by the investigations 
of the Malaria Commission of 1864, especially of Raja 
Digambar Mitra who was one of its members. ‘hough he 
had not studied any special branch of science, he was endowed 

il 
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with strong common sense and a scientific temperament and 
was, besides, a man of considerable public spirit. Apart from 
the tours he made with the Commission, he inspected a good 
portion of the area affected by the malaria epidemic and 
assiduously collected facts regarding it at his own expense. 

It should be premised, that before the close of the last 
century when the mosquito theory of the origin of malaria 
was established, miasma or air tainted by noxious emanations 
from marshes or pools and puddles of rainwater had been 
almost universally regarded as the cause of malarial fever. 
In the words of a distinguished medical authority, it had been 
ascribed to‘‘an earth-born poison, generated in soils, the 
energies of which are not expended in the growth and susten- 
ance of healthy vegetation.” As the wmalaria-carrying 
mosquitoes breed in ill-drained, swampy localities, the truth 
of this old idea, so far as the prevention of malaria is concerned, 
is not seriously affected by the mosquito theory. As Sir 
Ronald Ross pertinently observes: “ The ancients were quite 
right—the disease ¿s caused by an emanation from the marsh. 
That emanation, however, is not a gas, nor even a contagium 
vivum, but an insect,” 

The Malaria Commission of 1864 governed by the then 
prevalent idea of the paludal origin of Malaria observed : 
“Our first object must be to reduce, as much as possible, the 
generation of miasma, or malarious exhalations rising principally 
from moisture in the soil during the drying process after the 
rains, and any means by which this drying process can be 
accelerated and shortened will produce a protanto diminishing 
effect on the total amount of miasma generated. To effect this 
object the obvious course is to improve the drainage of the 
country obstructed by the silting up of rivers and khals and 
the general assimilation of levels which has gradually taken 
place of late years. Remembering that the direction of the 


+ “The Prevention of Malaria” p, 31, 
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natural drainage of the villages situated along the rivet banks 
is inland, we have no difficulty in believing thatit isitmpeded 
by the railway embankments on both sides...... ... With a view 
toimprove the internal drainage of the villages, we would 
strongly recommend the construction of open water-ways to 
carry off the surface water directly to any neighbourinz river, 
khal, or beel that may be available, or failing such to some 
one or more low pools or tanks outside the village.” We are 
fully persuaded, that if this wise recommendation had been 
acted upon, the virulent type of malaria from which Bəngal 
has suffered since 1860 would have disappeared long ago. 

Kaja Digambar Mitra in a separate statement appended to 
the report of the Commission and ina memorandum submitted 
to Government in 1876, showed from a large number of 
facts' collected by him more forcibly than the Commission 
that the immediate cause of the widespread malignant 
type of malaria which began to prevail about-1860 was 
the obstruction to drainage caused by embankments of roads 
and Railways which began to be constructed vigorously 
about that time,’ and that the silting up of rivers and khals 
referred to in the report of the Commission had tut little 
to do with it. 

As I have shown in my work on “Survival of Hindu 
Civilization, part II,” the conclusion arrived at by Raja 
Digambar Mitra has been confirmed by various observers 


1 Some of these facts have been quoted inthe writers work on "Survival of Hindu 
Civilization, pt. II—Physical Degeneration, its causes and Remedies,” pp. 107-108. 

2 The first Railway in India, that from Howrah to Raniganj, was opened for iraffic in 
1855. Since then the construction of Railways and along with them that of raised roads 
has been proceeding at an accelerated pace. In pre-British times there were bat few made 
roads in India. Probably the only conspicuous instance of such a road in Bengal was one 
extending a thousand miles from Jagannath to Delhi, It was, however, emkanked only 
over low ground, and was not metalled at all. The roads were almost exclusively fair- 
weather tracks which did not offer any obstruction to rain or flood water. Traffic was 
carried on by boats or by carts and pack-animals during fair weather. When Lord 
Elphinstone proposed to construct roads, the idea appeared so ridiculous to scme high 
British officials, that one of them wrote home. to England, “the silly young noble-man 
actually talks of making roads,” 
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in Bengal and elsewhere—in fact, the fulminant type of 
malaria, has followed the Railway with such precision and 
regularity in alluvial tracts, that one might safely predict 
its prevalence there whenever the construction of any new 
Railway is undertaken. One is strongly inclined to suspect 
that the synchronism of malignant malaria and the cons- 
truction of high roads and Railways noticed by various 
observers during two generations in different parts of India 
cannot be due to mere chance coincidence, and that there 
is some intimate connection between them. And a little 
reflection will show what that connection may be. 

The main Railway systems of Northern India traverse 
a vast expanse of immensely thick alluvium. A boring at 
Fort William, Calcutta, was carried down to a depth of 
481i feet without reaching its bottom. Several borings were 
driven in the upper Gangetic alluvium. The deepest of 
these, that at Lucknow, did not touch hard rock at a depth 
of 1,386 feet. Even at Umballa, only 20 miles from the 
base of the Himalayas, a bore-hole was put down to a depth 
of 701 feet without meeting such rock. It is thus easy to 
imagine, that the tremendous pressure exerted by the trains 
on high Railway embankments would convert them into 
more or less impervious walls down to considerable depths, 
The effect of such walls would be to impede surface as well as 
subsoil drainge, to increase humidity,’ to introduce marshy 
conditions where as in parts of the North Western Provinces 
and the Punjab, they did not exist before, or aggravate 
them where, as in Bengal, they have always been present, 
and to.convert the chains of “ borrowpits ” by the side of 
the embankments* into so many breeding grounds of 
Anophelines. It is true that Railways, chiefly in their own 


+ This humidity may have affected the atmosphere. Unfortunately, the Meteorologi- 
Department does not possess humidity records old enough to throw light on the subject. 
. ° I may say once for all that the remarks here made about emberkments of Railways 
apply mutatis mutandis to those of raised roads and canals. 
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interests, are provided with waterways; but they are gene- 
rally insufficient, especially in a delta like that of Bengal. 
Besides, several of the main lines run more or less parallel to 
large rivers, and the impervious underground walls of their 
embankments offer serious obstructions to the lateral 
percolation of the waters of these rivers, thus introducing or 
aggravating marshy conditions even in places by the river 
side which should otherwise be very healthy. 

Unfortunately, no experiments appear to have ever been 
made on a sufficiently large scale to ascertain the truth of 
these deductions from a priori considerations. The only 
experiment the writer is aware of was one made by Major 
(now Sir) L. Rogers, At the Malaria Conference held at 
Simla in 1909, he said that he had taken the ground water 
levels on each side of the Eastern Bengal State Railway for 
a distance of twenty five miles. “The highest ground,” 
he observed, “is the bank of the river Hooghly. If the 
Railway was obstructing the drainage, it is obvious that 
the water-level would be higher on the river side. But there 
was no difference between the two sides at all.”* Sir L. 
Rogers did not take into consideration the fact, that it is 
not the Railway alone, but raised roads also obstruct 
drainage, and feeder roads radiate in all directions from all 
Railway stations, so that the level of subsoil water might 
well be the same on both sides of the railway, but higher 
than in pre-railway times, thus rendering the area effected 
less salubrious than in those days. And it is well known 
what a vast difference the level of subsoil water makes 
in health. Captains Proctor and Stewart found that villages 
in the districts of Jessore, Nadiya, and Murshidabad (three 
of the most malarial districts in Lower Bengal) in which the 
“ round waterlevel was less than 6 feet, had a spleen rate 


+ Proceedings of the Imperial Malaria Conference held at Simla in October, 
1909, p. 26. : 
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of 75 per cent., and in those with ground waterlevel over 6 
feet, the rate was 55 per cent.” * 

It should be noted that had the country in Northern 
India served by railways not been so generally, and so deeply 
alluvial, the obstruction to drainage and the consequent injury 
to health would not have been so serious. The impediment to 
drainage caused by roadsand railwaysin undulating hilly 
areas is never very great, and they enjoy comparative immu- 
nity from malaria, as do also alluvial flats where there is a 
paucity of roads and railways as in parts of Eastern Bengal. 

_ Confining ourselves to Lower Bengal, the focus whence 
the fulminant type of malaria radiated to all parts of Northern 
India along with the extension of railway and feeder roads, 
we may infer from the generally good health its people enjoyed 
in pre-railway times, that in the course of centuries they had 
got adapted to the marshy conditions among which they lived. 
The river-side being usually the highest ground, towns and 
villages are situated there. The marshes (bils or jhils) bor- 
dered by water-logged paddy fields are from a mile or more 
inland. In pre-railway times there were hardly any roads 
that offered any obstruction to rainwater flowing from the 
towns and villages to the paddy fields and bils and thence into 
khals which ultimately found their way into rivers. The tanks 
and gardens in and about them were generally kept in good 
condition by the well-to-do. The Anophelines were too com- 
fortable in their. favourite haunts, the bils and adjoining paddy 
fields, to trouble the far off human residents’; and their 
congeners in the tanks were kept down by fishes. In pre- 
British times there were no sanitary, medical and engineering 


1 Report of the Drainage Committee, 1907. 
2“ As a rule gnats, like other animals, tend to remain in the locality where they were 
born; but a few may occasionally stray to the distancé of half a mile or more from their 
-breeding places. If, however, plenty of places where they can obtain food exist near at 
hand, there is no reason why they should travel further for it, They must also remain 
near water to lay their eggs in.” Ross, “ Prevention of Malaria,” p. 55. 
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experts to carry on research and make “discoveries,” and no 
_ high functionaries to indite minutes, circulars and resolutions 
about sanitation and allied topics. Consequently, extensive 
sanitary works such as the drainage system referred to in our 
last article were expeditiously carried out, and Abul Fazl could 
make the laconic statement that the anti-malarial measures 
adopted by Akbar in Bengal had been crowned with success. 
With the construction of railway and feeder roads in the 
late fifties of the last century, the hygienic conditions under- 
went a great change for the worse. Damp heat which had 
always characterised the climate of Bengal is enervéting. 
With increased humidity due to impeded drainage it became 
more enervating, and consequently the disease-resisting 
capacity of the constitution was reduced. The number of 
shallow, stagnant, noisome pools and puddles of rainwater, the 
breeding grounds of Anophelines, was vastly increased, and 
what is worse, they were brought nearer the homes of the 
villagers and townspeople when the railway passed close to 
them, or otherwise, by the raised feeder roads which spzarg up 
in every direction. Then again, the increased facilities of 
communication with Calcutta tempted the well-to-do psople to 
desert their villages. Moreover, their sentiment of benevolence 
suffered considerable attenuation with the propagation cf the 
modern civilization of the West, or was diverted irto such 
channels as schools and hospitals. Thus tanks became over- 
grown with weeds and began to get dry, and the fishes in 
them were not renewed, and gardens were covered with low 
thick jungle. Pucca houses which rang with merriment on 
festive occasion fell into disrepair, and often became masses of 
jungle-clad ruins. Thus many a village were converted into 
howling wildernesses in which wild animals like boars and 
leopards found a hospitable refuge. 
Unhygienic conditions brought about by obstructed 
drainage which resulted in local outbreaks of epidemic malaria 
at Mahammadpur (Jessore) and Kasim Bazar (Murskidabad) 
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INDRA LAL ROY, D.F.C., R.A.F. 


(A short sketch) 


Born in Calcutta, 2nd December 1898,—fell in an air fight, 22nd July 
1918, buried in the cemetery at Estevelles, Pas de Calais, France. 
Second son of P. L. Roy, Esq., Barrister-at-Law and Zemindar of 
Lakutia, Barisal, East Bengal. 


“ These dying have made us rarer gifts than gold.” 


_ Four long years have passed away since my Laddie fell 
fighting for a righteous cause. The freedom to think and 
work unfettered, the defence of the weak and helpless, secu- 
rity of life, mutual respect, the sanctity of the pledged word, 
all had been set at naught by the ruthless foe. Force and 
brutality reigned all around, when this brave boy of mine 
went out to do battle against the enemy of civilisation and all 
that enlightened people held most sacred. He fell in an air fight 
over the village of Estevelles in the Pas de Calais, France, 
on 22nd July 1918. Death was swift and mereiful, for those 
who saw him fall found that his heroic soul had already pass- 
ed to realms unknown for when they lifted him out of his 
machine no sign of life stirred his noble frame. ‘ Per ardua 
ad astra, he had climbed the heights, overcome stern difficul- 
ties and had reached the Stars of Promise. Lieutenant Indra 
Lal Roy had entered the Elysium fields, he had offered his 
life as a sacrifice for the Peace of the world and it had been 
accepted. As his spirit floated from earth to the astral plane 
the echo of his voice reached me across the seas on the night 
of his death. An invisible force drew me from the sitting 
room in my flat 67, Fity, George Avenue, Kensington, and led 
me to a little side gate opening into the grounds of St. Paul’s 
School and left me there. At the same instant there fell 
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upon my ears the sound of boys’ voices singing in unison. 
“Hip! Hip! Hurrah! Well done!” My Laddie’s was the 
_ clearest among them. ‘Two days later a wire from the War 
Office informed me that he was missing but I knew that he 
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Lieut. Indra Lal Roy, D.F.C., R.A.F. 


would never be found and told my friends so. A second wire 
from the War Office a month later confirmed my words. My 
beloved son had entered into glory and left me behind a 
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stricken-down, broken-hearted but proud mother. The sounds 
I had heard were his parting message to me as he passed from 
darkness into light. 

As one grows in years, the memory seems to dwell on the 
past and many events, which at the time of happening had 
no significance, stand out as so many landmarks on the path 
of life. One of these events was the coming of my Laddie. He 
came to me on Wednesday, December 2nd, 1898, just wken a 
glorious sun was shedding his brilliant rays over the town of 
Calcutta. It was mid- day—my room was bathed 1 in sunshine— 
a tiny little cherub, modelled like a cupid was laid by my side, 
he had come so gently and so swiftly that his advent did not 
break the silence of the house, so even at that early date ` 
there was the promise of that modesty which endeared him 
to his comrades in the Air Force. The next day a friend of 
mine who visited me looking at him admiringly exclaimed 
“O! what a sweet littl Laddie!” From that day every one . 
called him “ Laddie” a name which stuck to him for life. 
So the little fellow grew in beauty and in stature, loved and 
admired by all. A year and a half later in May, L900, a 
younger brother later known as Maffe followed him. In 
September, 1900, I and my six children, 3 girls and 3 boys, 
sailed for England because my husband thought it would be 
better to educate them in that country. I left with a heavy 
heart-—the responsibility of looking after six children alone and 
in a foreign country weighed heavily upon me, but I was too 
proud and too independent to acknowledge this feeling of 
helplessness even to myself. ‘The sea was considerate to us. So 
we landed in England without having suffered any incorveni- 
ences. Kind friends did their best for us and after a few weeks 
we settled down in a comfortable little villa in Ealing and 
I arranged for my three girls Leila, Mira and Coocoo and 
my eldest son Paresh Lal to attend schools as day pupils. 
My two baby boys were of course too young to be taught. 
The maid who had accompanied us to England and was much 
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attached to them had to return to her husband in India and. 
left us in November. Just before her departure I engaged a 
so-called lady nurse, who in after years was the cause of 
much misery and trouble in the family, but this is not an 
autobiography so I shall not refer to her again. -At that. 
period my little Laddie was a delightful little creature, with. 
perfect features and a beautiful body. Long curls adorned. 
his lovely little olive face. His bright black sparkling eyes. 
were lighted up with the fire of intelligent mischief. . Our 
next door neighbour, a dear old lady of seventy, used to. call 
him her “ picture boy ” and insisted on the nurse taking him 
_to see her every morning. There are memories which never 
lose their freshness after the lapse of years, which ‘remain 
embedded in the secret garden of the heart and this period 
is one of them. A wave of indescribable sadness overwhelms 
me when I think’of those two darling boys who have left me. 
for ever. A longing to be with them, to hear their sweet young 
voices, to listen to their childish prattle, overwhelms me at times 
and it is only the hope of meeting them again in some future 
state of existence that helps me to bear the agony of this 
pain. Our stay in England was cut short by asummons from 
my husband to return to India, the reason for this summons. 
was never understood by me. I obeyed it, but not reluctantly, 
as in my heart of hearts I longed to be back home again. So 
with my six children and that sinister personage who had acted 
as lady nurse since our arrival in England, we set sail on our 
homeward journey. In due course we reached Calcutta and 
settled down once more in our home at the end of 1901. We 
stayed in’ Calcutta with occasional visits to Darjeeling and - 
elsewhere till the spring of 1905 when we decided once more 
to. take the children to England for the sake of their educa- 
tion. However, we returned to India after arranging for the 
three elder children’s education and bringing my youngest | 
girl Coocoo and our two little boys Laddie and Maffie back 
with us. June, 1906, found me once more in London in 
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resporise to a request from my elder girls Leila and Mira who 
were unhappy at school. My little ones and the nurse accom- 
pahied me. This time we settled down in Brookgreen near 
St. Paul’s Schools, which the elder children continued to 
attend but as day pupils.. From this time I devoted myself 
to teaching my little ones. In January, 1908, after a period 
of strained toleration, I decided to part with the sinister lady 
nurse and thus to rid our home of an unpleasant ` elemert and 
` a lowering cloud. The two little boys freed from the tyranny 
of a hard-hearted vixen, now became the constant companions 
of their elder brother and sisters and we all strove to do our 
best to amuse them and train them in such a manner that 
they took a delight in sports of all kinds while their minds 
were stimulated by stories from the Greek, Roman and 
Sanskrit classics. Laddie especially delighted in listening to 
the tales from Homer, Virgil and the Ramayana. Then came 
the time when it was necessary for them to join a preparatory 
school ; so in September, 1909, I entered them both as day 
pupils in Colet Court, St. Paul’s Preparatory School. Laddie 
passed out of this school with a junior scholarship irto St. 
Paul’s School at the age of thirteen, obtaining a senior scholar- 
ship three years later. His career at school was a brilliant one 
but it is not my intention to enumerate all the prizes he 
gained during this period. So I shall only mention the Senior 
Bedford Prize for History which was awarded to him in 1917 
as he obtained the highest marks in that subject in a compe- 
tition open to the four highest forms in the school. In the 
spring of the same year he was elected Captain of Swiraming 
and won the Feather Weight Boxing Competition and there 
was every expectation of his winning an open scholarship 
at Oxford and of entering the Indian Civil Service. He had, 
moreover, an extraordinary capacity for mechanical invention 
and had from avery early age shown a marked interest in 
aviation and spent most of his spare timein making models of 
aeroplanes and endeavouring to invent means for remedying 
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many of the defects he found in the existing machines. 
Had he lived, he would have certainly made his name as an 
inventor but the Great War claimed him and in April, 1917, he 
decided to go forth. Quickened by a sense of menace to all 
things pure and beautiful he volunteered his services to engage 
the foe when he-was but 18 years-old. Though at first re- 
jected he persisted in his efforts until he was accepted. The 
same industry and perseverance he put into his school work 
he now displayed in the Officer’s Training Corps and took first 
place in nearly all his examinations. He was appointed as a 





Lieut. Indra Lal Roy 
(Home on Leave, May, 1918). 


Scout Airman in October, 1917, and went out to France to join 
Squadron 56 R.A.F. in which he had as comrades J. B. Mac 
Cudden and B. Balcombe Brown, two most famous airmen. 
He did fine service till December, 1917, when he was incapaci- 
tated at the first battle of Cambray and none of us thought 
he would ever.be able to fly again but as soon as he felt himself 
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strong enough he moved heaven and earth to have the feto 
removed and after being gazetted as Lieutenant he joined 
No. 40 Squadron in June, 1918, and was given one o- the 
newest and swiftest machines then in existence. About this 





Lient. Indra Lal Roy during his traiuing at Verdun, 
France, 1917. 


aeroplane he wrote to me on 22nd June, 1918, “I have 
got a topping machine, and I think Pil do well on it 
and he did uncommonly well on it for to’ his credit stands 
the noble record that during the thirteen days from 6th July 
1918, to 18th July, he accounted for no less than nine 
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enemy aeroplanes. For this achievement he was awarded the 
Distinguished Flying Cross. He was the first Indian to receive 
this distinction. On Wednesday 19th, July he made the 
supreme sacrifice for he fell in an air fight over Estevelles, 
Pas de Calais, France, and was picked up by some French 
peasant of the name of Adolphe who having obtained permis- 
sion from the Germans buried him in the little cemetery at 
listevelles after enclosing his remains in a small wooden coffin. 





The Grave of Lieut. Indra Lat Roy 
in the Cemetary at Estevelles (France). 


A wooden cross bearing his name and date of death marks the 
spot where he lies. His youngest brother Maffie and I paid 
a visit to his grave on Easter Wednesday, 1920. His great 
friend and school fellow, John Woods, accompanied us. As 
we three stood around it an intense longing to behold once 
more the face of him, who was so dear to all of us came over 
us and our hearts were torn asunder with grief and pain at the 
thought that he had passed away for ever from our mortal vision. 
Little did we then think that before the year was out, his 
brother would join him in the land of mystery and peace. It 
is impossible in a short sketch like this to do him justice 
but the following letters which I received from his superior 
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officers and comrades will prove how much he was loved, 
respected and appreciated by all-who knew him— 


FROM 


MAJOR ALEX KBANG,. 
| Officer Commanding, 
40 Squadron, RAL. 
Dated, 27th July, 1918. 


Dran Mrs. Roy, Hi a a. 


Tam writing to tell you all I can iboats your son being missing. He 
went upon a patrol with three other fellows and they met four German 
aeroplanes, two German machines were seen to fall and one of our own 
which was the machine your son was flymg. From the time your son came 
to the Squadror his one aim in life was to shoot down Huns and through 
his skill as a pilot and a wonderful dash he succeeded in bringing down 
nine enemy machipes. For the time he was here that is a wonderfully fine 
record. Iam sure he was very happy here, he was admired by all the men 
and officers in the Squadron and was. very popular in the mess. I have 
every reason to believe that he will be rewarded for the brave deeds that he 
has done. The whole Squadron join with. me. in ‘sending their sincerest 
sympathy to you in your great loss. i 


Yours sincerely, 
ALEX Kann, 
Major, 
0O-C., 40 Squadron. 


FroM 
Tue Rev, Bernarp W. Keymer, C.F., a 
Padre of las Brigade. ` 
Dated, 28th July, 1918. 


« 
< Fu amy 


Dear Mrs. Roy, | 


Í feel I knew your son so well when as Padre of his Brigade, I ‘stayed 
with 40 Squadron, I must send you a line to tell you how deeply 
I sympathise with you in your sorrow. He was such a really good. fellow 
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and has done so’brilliantly that the Squadron will miss him tremendously. 
I know you will like at least to hear how very greatly the Squadron loved 
and respected him. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Rev.) Bernarp W. Keynryr, C.F. 


From 
Src. Lr, Ronatp H. Brucos, R.A.F. 


Drar Mns. Roy, 


_ Iam writing just a short note to try to explain. just the sort of real 
hero your son was. I was in the same Squadron (40) and I had the great 
pleasure and honour to be your son’s friend and admirer for the short time 
I knew him. I really don’t know why I am writing; but a few days 
before he went missing, he asked me into his hut dnd gave me your 
‘London address and just gave me a queer look and I really think he 
intended me to write and console if anything happened. You must have 
been told officially by now that he. was one of the coming pilots in the 
Royal Air Force but I don’t think that anything official could possibly do 
him the justice that he richly deserved. He was just wonderful. He 
wasn’t a fierce fighter by any means, he was really the reverse, he simply 
fought with amazing courage and half his thoughts were for the enemy 
pilot I am sure. He was often quite upset when he realised the damage 
he had done. His greatest quality was modesty. He was wonderfully 
modest and often when I told him what a wonder he was, as I often did 
from the bottom of my heart, he used to simply scorn the idea and try to 
impress me that he was nothing of the kind. I knew that his ambition 
was to be decorated as I used to see him get slightly- excited when I once 
mentioned that I had heard of news in that direction and I know that the 
next ai days would have seen him using his own words “the happiest 
of men.” Unless he has been by now officially reported passed I should 
always live in hope of his returning as no one knows exactly what happened 
to his machine in the last few hundred feet and there was every chance of 
his regaining control and landing. If you ever did hear to his being a 
prisoner I would be awfully much obliged if you would drop me a line with 
his address. I should love to correspond and see him again for of all the 
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boys I have ever met up till now, he stands alone for pureness, nobleness, 
courage and most of all modesty. I do wish Mrs. Roy I could only explain 
what I (and the whole Squadron) really thought of him but that using the 
English language is impossible. Well, Mrs. Roy, I must close now 
sympathising again and again with you. I remain, 
Ever your son’s worshipper 
Rowatp R. H, Brees, 
Sec. Lt. R. A. F. 


+ 
co * * a i 


This little sketch would not be complete if I did not add 
a few lines about his two brothers Poresh Lal (Googoo) and his 
youngest brother Lolit Kumar (Maffie) as they were all three 
bound together by the greatest chords of love and affection. 
Poresh Lal, the eldest of them, left Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, in December, 1914, to enlist as a private in the 
Honourable Artillery Company and went out to the Weszern 
Front in April, 1915. Being an Indian he was not granted a 
commission then, so he fought in the ranks till August, 1918, 
when he obtained permission to exchange into the R. A. F. 
and was promised a commission if he was found competent 
after his training, but the Armistice was declared in November, 
before he had completed his course and he is now an Assistant 
Traffic Superintendent in the Eastern Bengal Railway; a 
poor reward for having sacrificed the best years of his life to 
the service of the Empire and undergone the greatest privations 
and sufferings both bodily and mentally. Indra Lal loved 
and venerated this elder brother and his last thoughts were of 
him for he wrote to me as late as July 21st, 1918, only the day 
before he was killed, “ I am so glad Googoo is going to get one 
(ie. a commission) at last. I should start at once trying 
to get him out to India with the R. A. F. as I think ke has 
easily done his share of fighting.” On 18th, July he wrote : 
“T see that the Sandhurst Stuntis granted. Hurrah for Mafiie, 
I am so glad!” In the same letter he writes to me, “I 
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worry about it all a lot though you mightn’t think so. Please 
dont worry. too. much though for my sake, your ever loving 
son, Laddie.” All this proves how much we were all in the 


dear boy’s thoughts even to the last. 





= tæ 
+ 


Poresh Lal Roy, B.A,, Fought in France, 1915-1918, . 


l with the H,A.C. 


- * 


> Lolit Kumar (Maffie) was my youngest, son, there-was only : 
a difference of 17 months in the ages of the two brothers, 
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they weré almost like twins and were constant companions 
and much ‘attached to each other. They snared all-their joys 
and sorrows and during Laddie’s. last leave they were never 
parted.. Laddie insisted on his being with him nigtt and 
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Lolit Kumar Roy, Gentleman Cadet (1919-20) 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 


day up to the very last moment of his departure for France 
and the two brothers bade each other goodbye at 7 a.m. on 
the 19th of June, 1918, on the platform of Victoria Station, 
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London, The same year in July, Maffie entered Emmanuel. 
College, Cambridge, as a medical student and joined the 
University Corps but he left Cambridge for the Military 
College, Sandhurst, in the following January having received 
a nomination from the India Office. He did well in all his 
examinations and finished his course in October, 1920, and 
would have obtained his commission in December but he 
met with an accident at Rugger in November, blood-poisoning 
set in and in spite of all that human skill could do, for he died 
on lst December, 1920, in London which was really the birthday 
of Laddie allowing for the difference of time between London 
and Calcutta, His last thoughts were -of his brother as he 
referred to him continually during the last days of his life. 
He is buried in the grounds of the Military College, Camberley, 
as the authorities gave him a military funeral. 

I might fill volumes with the reminiscences of these two 
dear boys but I have confined myself to only recording those 
events which will be of interest to my countrymen and 
women. At some future date I may publish the larger volume 
which is still unfinished. 


© Lonrra Devi 
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MITES FROM MANY—III | 
I. MY MIND 


My Mind, my Queen, my Best that’s known, -- 


. Be merciful to me; 

Use me not in useless ways, 
Let truth between us be. 

Thou paintest life in rainbow hues, 
One’s pleasures, other’s pain, 

Unnumbered-fae’d thou makest life, 
For each his end to gain. 

All—all thou bindest with thy chain, 
Be’t iron or be gold, 

One man-clay thou countless makest 
By wond’rous magic mould. 

Of God’s all ministers thou the chief 

To bind or set men free, 

O be thou out and in His love 
To grant His liberty !— Modern. 


II. MOODS OF MIND 
(Life and Death) 
(1) 
My life, alas! has run to waste, 
By the world deceived; 


And for my priceless wishing gem 


The price of paste received.—Sihlana. 
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(2) 
Water leaps from Fountain’s lap 
To pick star-flowers, - | 
Karthward ‘falls, hopeless, foil’d, 
In loud tear-showers.—Duwiendira Nath Tagore. 


| (3) 
Thus Hope and Strife 
Encompass life. — Modern. 


Oo 
But a little cry, say what is life, 
Babbling, prattling, senseless smile, 
A. little love ’midst ceaseless strife, 
A little truth, devour’d by guile ? 
My soul, thy lonely watch but mount 


O’er shining Hope’s sweet, secret fount.—Modern. 


(5) 
Shrunk are thy limbs, 
Bleach’d are thy locks, 
Toothless thy head, 
Thy hand-stick rocks, 
And yet the lust of life thee mocks.—Sankarachary a. 


(6) 
O Lust of life, 
Thou faithful wife, 
Life fades apace . 
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And thy embrace 

Yet closer grows 

"Midst dying throes —Anonymous (Saus.) 

(7) 

When soul, the most lov’d of all belov’d, 
Away by death is borne, 

What recks it if on throne or muck 
The flesh of life is shorn P—Saadi. 


(8) 
Death claims her victims day and day, 
The rest forget her victims they ; 
They mourn a dead or dying friend 
(What wonder more!) so near their end.— Anonymous 
(Sans.) 
(9) 
Nor mercy nor love is there, 
In that thy mirror’d face 
Thy hungry eyes would clean devour. 
Put on thy coat, fix fine the lace, 
Anoint thy love-locks’ every hair ; 
But mind that day of close embrace 
On couch of death—the roaring pyre— 
By fiesh-devouring, foul-breath’d fire.— Hindi Song. 


(10) 
Seek not what goes, 
Care not what comes, 
Fear not what is, 
—This dispassion sums.— Panchadast. 
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III. MOODS OF MIND 
(Other Moods) 


(1) 
Evil breeds in evil heart 
Even in hermitage ; 
Lowly heart is piety pure, 
A blameless life the sage.—Sthlana. 


(2) 
Whose mind’s serene ’midst passion’s rage 


He alone.is truly sage.— Kalidasa. 


(3) 
What’s faith that breeds not mercy, 
What’s devotion but “serve and love,” 
What’s piety but none to hurt, 


What’s learning but peace—below, above ?>—Szhlana. 


(4) 
’"Tis meet to fear that alone 


Which has power to hurt another one.— Dante. 


(5) 
If me reviling pleases one, 
—A costless favour I bestow. 
The good, for others’ good, away 


Hard-earned fortunes throw.—Sihlana. 
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(6) 
If fortune flies an honest man, 


Wherewith her depth of shame to scan ?—Sviharsadeva 


(Subhasitavals). 


(7) 


If fame or fortune one attains, 

Thou canst rejoice or grieve, 

And joy for joy or grief for grief 

Free gift from God receive. 

Then why let envy thee deceive 

And for the worse the better leave ?—Vishnupuranam. 


(8) 
Man’s life is full of harm from men 
As tongue by teeth is bitten, 
But when hast thou for that hurt raged 
And teeth with stone hard hitten.— Ibid. 


(9) 

If thou hast killed thy mightiest foe, 
What then ? 

If thou hast made thy luck o'erflow, 
What then ? 

The rarest beauty’s in thy arms, 
What then ? 

Thy whisperd name the world alarms, 
What then ? 

Tf wealth of earth and main is thine, 
What then P 
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If health and beauty in thee shine, 
What then ? 
If world combines to sing thy glory, 
What then ? 
If endless ages read thy story, 
What then ?—Sthlana. 


(10) 
‘Thou man, God-made of life and death, 
For good of man surrender breath. 
"Tis then.—After Sthlana., 


(11) 


By meakness conquer wrath, 
Falsehood by truth, - 

Meanness by gen’rous gifts, 

Transgression by ruth.— Mahabharata. 


MoHINIMOHAN CHATTERJI 
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YOUTH 


YOUTH 


Through life’s brief day, laugh while we may, 
Who knows when comes the Night of Death ! 


Now blooms the bud, now fades away, 
Its beauty gone, its fragrant breath ! 


The “sweet South ” rare, it bloweth fair, 
A lull doth follow in a trice: 

If wise ye be, then haste to share 
Its charming breath, beyond all price. 


The tide doth swell, the tide doth shrink, 


So youth doth come, so youth doth go; 


Thus, eré ’tis late, your fill ye drink 
Of youth’s enchanted cup: its glow — 


Doth shortly fade, and then the boon . 


Recalled it ne’er can be again : 


Tis folly pure too late to croon, 


For once *tis gone regret is vain. 


So sip the draught of honied youth, 


The rest of life is cark and care; 


Youth’s rosy dreams, for very truth, 
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A MISTRESS TO HER LOVER 


For my poor sake, my love, this garland wear,— 
Pray, let the beauteous wreath thy neck adorn: 

My sorrowing heart ’twill soothe, my dearest dear, 
At least the sight will make me less forlorn. 


And when the wreath thy ample breast doth greet, 
A picture, sure, ‘twill be of beauty rare: 
Bui I suspect lest when the twain shall meet, 


They cost me secret pangs I scarce could bear. 


So wear it not, a barrier lest it be 
Betwixt thy heart and mine, my charmer fair ; 
For meet it were thy heart did e’er agree 


To suffer none but me its warmth to share. 


Bound each to each by love’s rare silken tie, 
May we in nameless bliss dream life away ! 
For worthless gew-gaws’ sake why need we sigh, 


Our mutual love is richer still than they ! 


And is there aught now left for me to show 
How great the measure of my love for thee! 
I’ve given thee all I had, is what I know,— | 
Thy life-long mate am I by Heaven’s decree ! 
— The Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan 


JYOTISHCHANDRA BANERJEA 


The Calcutta Review 
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THE HON’BLE MR. JUSTICE J. G. WOODROFFE ' 


( An Appreciation ) 


We have heard with great regret that Sir John Woodroffe 
is soon going to retire from the High Court Bench and. leave 
India for good. It is needless to say that the news has 
= caused great distress to us, and we have met here this even- 
ing, under the auspices of the Vivekananda Society, to give 
expression to our regret and to record our sense of the loss. 
our country will suffer by his retirement. 

Sir John Woodroffe occupies a high place-in the affection, 
gratitude and esteem of the people of Bengal. His valuable 
services as an able, experienced and conscientious Judge are 
greatly appreciated by the Bench, the Bar and the general 
public, and his retirement is rightly looked upon as a great 
public loss. Bengal has intimately known his family for 
three generations. His maternal grandfather was a Magis- 
trate of Calcutta in the early forties of the nineteenth century. 
His revered father’s able and eminent services as the leader 
of the Calcutta Bar, his high character and his wide sympathy 
for his Indian fellow-subjects are to this day remembered 
with pride, admiraticn and gratitude. In the early. part of his 
career as an Advocate of the Calcutta High Court, Sir John 

raised great expectations of proving to be a worthy successor 

of his distinguished father but events took a different turn 
and he left the Bar for the Bench. His appointment as a 
Judge of the High Court gave great satisfaction to all sections 
of the community and it proved to be a very happy selection. 

In the interest of scholarship and culture, his elevation to 
the Bench may be considered to be providential. For had he 


2 Presidential address delivered at a meeting of the Vivekananda Society held 
at the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad Hall on the llth August, 1922, when a farewell address 
was presented to Sir John Woodroffe. 
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remained engaged in the busy practice of his profession, it is 
very doubtful if he could have found time to devote himself 
to the study of some of the abstruse problems of life promul- 
gated by the religion of ancient India and her philosophy. 
The results of his profound scholarship and deep study have 
immensely enriched the store of human knowledge and has 
secured for him a high place in the front rank of the- oriental 
scholars of the day. A more earnest, a more diligent, a more 
devoted and a more sympathetic student of the Hindu Reli- 
gion, Hindu Philosophy and Hindu Culture can seldom be 
found among Europeans, in India or abroad, at the present 
moment. He has studied the whole subject with a mind free. 
from racial, political or religious bias and has approached it with 
a single-minded determination to search after truth. Al his 
writings, while permeated by a broad and intelligent sympathy 
for the Indian type of Culture, are inspired by this strong 
sense of strict regard for truth and by an intense desire to do 
justice to the subject. Sir John Woodroffe is an ardent 
admirér of Indian Civilisation and Indian Culture, and the 
appearance of his books on the subject, viz., “Zs India Oivi- 
lised ? ” and the “ Bharata Shakti,” at the present moment 
is most opportune, as it will help to concentrate the attention 
of educated India to what rightly belongs to them by precious 
heritage and what they are in duty bound to save from the 
disintegrating influences of an alien Culture. It is a matter 
for sincere congratulation that the University of Calcutta is 
at present doing its level best, commensurate with the re- 
sources at its disposal, to encourage and facilitate study and 
research in Indian History, Indian Civilisation and Indian 
Culture, and already a good deal of spade-work has been done 
in this very important but long-neglected branch of human 
knowledge. | 

Sir John Woodroffe has incurred the displeasure of some 
of his own countrymen for his vigorous defence of Indian 
Culture and his condemnation of the harmful aspects of the 
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Western Civilisation and Western Culture. One who cares 
for truth only, need pay no attention to such unfair criticisms 
which are more or less prompted by religious prejudice, racial 
vanity or political motive. India wili ever remain grateful to 
him for his bold, illuminating and scholarly exposition of the 
fundamental principles underlying Hindu Civilisation and 
Hindu Culture and for his earnest appeal to our countrymen 
to defend them against defilement and disintegration. Let 
me quote here his own forceful and inspiring words :— 

“Tt is for the Indian people to say where they will go. 
What I urge is that the Indian spirit should be iése?/ and 
thus have cultural freedom. When it has regained this, by 
study and appreciation of its own inherited ancient and grand 
culture and by the casting away of all unassimilated foreign 
borrowings, it may go where it will. I have confidence that 
in such case, its way will be the right way—that is an Indian 
way. The inherited ideas and instincts (Sangskarcs) of 
thousands of years will assert themselves. In any case, I 
believe, that Indian Culture has value, and that its ideas, if 
spread, will have a beneficial effect on men at large.” 

Sir John Woodroffe is, however, not blind to the faults 
and corruptions of the present Hindu Society and he condemns 
them with all the vehemence and earnestness of a moral 
teacher and a true friend. In his defence of the Indian Civi- 
lisation, he has nowhere said that the West is entirely mate- 
rialistic, that every Indian isa phenomenon of spirituality 
and that there is nothing in the occidental civilisation which 
cannot with advantage be absorbed and assimilated by the 
Indian type. He fully recognises the fact that the present 
Hindu Society is thoroughly permeated with materialism. 
What he has tried to prove in his writings is that the charac- 
ter of Indian Civilisation is distinctly and predominantly 
religious and that regeneration of India should proceed on 
truly Indian lines and must spring out of the Seed which has 

t Is India Civilised ?—p. xvi, 
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produced the Indian race. Every right-thinking man having 
the interest of India in his heart, will agree with Sir John 
Woodroffe in his well-reasoned conclusion. 

. For a great many years, he has been assiduously aaply 
his leisure tothe study of Hindu scriptures, specially the 
Tantra Shastra, and his essays and addresses constituting the 
volume known as “ Shakti and Shakta, are valuable contri- 
butions to the literature on the subject. By writing this book, 
he has done a very great service. to India by creating an in- 
terest among educated Indians in the study of this neglected 
and generally much-despised Hindu form of worship. Tantra 
for centuries exercised a predominant influence on the social 
and religious life of the people but it was put to such 
great abuse by the ignorant followers of the Cult that the 
word Tantra became synonymous with sorcery and all kinds 
of moral depravity practised under the garb of religion. Tantra 
became a proscribed literature in the higher strata of the Hin- 
du Society and its followers were despised and shunned. Sir 
John Woodroffe by his erudite and lucid exposition of the 
philosophy of the Tantra Shastra and by his correct inter- 
pretation of the various rituals practised under the system, has 
been successful in removing, to some extent, the odium 
attached to the name of Tantra and softening the prejudice 
entertained by educated Indians against it. 

Sir John Woodroffe has done another great service to 
India. India is chiefly an agricultural country and cattle is 
the principal wealth of her people. Indians live principally 
on milk andits products. The well-being of the cattle-life in 
India is, therefore, intimately connected with the health and 
prosperity of the people. Sir John Woodroffe as President of 
the All-India Cow Conference Association (which has its head- 
quarters in Calcutta), has helped much to stimulate the 
activities of the people in the matter of protection, preserva- 
tion and improvement of cattle-life in India. A great deal of 
propaganda work is being done by this Association and its 
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branches, in consequence of which slaughter of cattle in some 
places has been stopped and better care of cattle-life is being 
taken by the people. Dairies are also being organised for 
supply of pure milk. His connection with this Association 
has proved to be a great impetus to the movement for the 
protection and improvement of cattle-life in India and his re- 
tirement will be a great loss to this good cause. 

We, the members of the Vivekananda Society, are under a 
deep debt of gratitude to Sir John Woodroffe for the keen and 
kind interest he has always taken in its affairs. A few years 
ago, he honoured the Society by delivering a series of seven 
lectures on the Philosophy and Practice of Shakti- Worship 
which were finally embodied in his great book on “ Shakti and 
Shakta.” He isa great admirer of Swami Vivekananda and 
he wishes to see that the life and teachings of that great man 
are widely read and emulated by the young men of Bengal. 
At one of the annual meetings of this Society, Sir John Wood- 
roffe was good enough to read a paper on the Philosophy of 
the Tantras, and at another annual meeting, he did us the 
honour to preside over it. He has very kindly and generously 
presented his valuable works to the Society as well as the 
voluminous Teæntrie Texts with their translation and commen- 
taries published by him under the nom-de-plume of Arthur 
Avalon. We take this opportunity to offer our heartfelt 
thanks to Sir John Woodroffe for the many acts of kindness 
dove by him to the Society. 

In conclusion, we fervently pray to God that his life may 
be spared long and be spent in the service of England which 
is his Janma-Bhumi (Land of Birth) and‘of India which has 
been his Karma-Bhumi (Land of Labour) for over 33 years. 
May he enjoy peace, happiness and health in his’ well-earned 
retirement. 


CHUNILAL BOSE 
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RADHA 


Go away, Radha, go away, my girl: 

I know that long dark hair without a curl, 

Those almond eyes, that subtle nutbrown hue, 
Those red-stained feet, that clinging scarf of blue, 
And that deep heart that beats beneath the breast 
That Krishna’s-happy fingers often pressed. 

Go away, darling; it is a land where nicht, 
Opening lotus-petals, pink and white, 

Under starred skies, and silent as they of sound, 
Makes your sweet body supple, soft, and round ; 
Where sunshine makes the day a philtered cup. 

Tt is in vain your men-folk shut you up, 

Since I have seen the child, and have the sense 
To feel the rapture, wine-drugged, sharp, intense, 
That you would give, grown, Radha, a maiden, ripe, 
Listening, with oft-kissed ear, for Krishna’s pipe, 
If you heard this, my singing, and came to be 


Mistress of mine, and loved and worshipped me. 


Stay away, Radha, stay away all night, 

Too fair, like lotus-petals, red and white ; 

Make it more thick, the clinging scarf of blue; 
Wrap it well round you, hide the whole of you; 
Never make sound behind the shuttered wall; 
Let me see brick, and think that that is all. 
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Yet still PU know that you are ripe within ; 
And, could I reach you, I would sin the sin, 
And lose all heaven, and oh, how many earths, 
If they were mine, and add how many births, 
Gladly, rather than lose you, and not make 
All life a doing of things for Radha’s sake. 


O thou of the milky breasts, out of the mist 

Of Indian nights thou surely leaned, and kissec 

My mouth, or was it this old, sweet, lyric book. 

The Padakalpataru, whose reading shook 

My body; so that quickly a passion grew 

No words could still but thine; but one or two 

Of thy words, Radha, could, if thou shouldst speak them, 


Offering kisses, and then I would let thee keep them. 


Yes, yes, you darling; for Gcd hath given already 
This man a sweetheart, and man must be steady, 
And break no peace; for many a railing tongue 
Hath silenced song that man meant should be surg; 
And I must sing; but I will sing of you, 

If you will promise, Radha, and promise true, 

To read my songs, and keep the windows hung 


With curtains thicker than any scarf of blue. 


J. A. CHAPMAN 
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VENGEANCE IS MINE 
BOOK IJ—CHAPTER VI 


DREAMS OF A GOLDEN FUTURE 


Thus a week of pure joy flew by on golden wings. 
Ramanlal had gone to Surat in response to a telegram. Jagat. 
and Tanman read together, talked together, walked 
together and sometimes sang together on Tanman’s instru- 
ment. Had mankind not deliberately spoilt our earth, it 
might have given us a taste of some of their happiness and 
our planet might have been an abode fit even for the gods. The 
doings of these two might have shocked those whom the world 
calls “wise,” whose “wisdom” has been gathered by shut- 
ting their eyes deliberately to thousands of sins committed 
by themselves and others. These “wise” people would have 
accused these innocent children of sins undreamt by them 
and would have quoted numerous “wise saws and modern 
instances” of “morality” which have been invented by 
knaves, trumpeted abroad by false shepherds and believed in 
by fools. But love like this has been experienced by the 
most innocent, and the best poets have sung of its joys, and 
truly the wise have understood its innate purity. Only jaun- 
diced eyes see “immorality” in this; but a thing does not 
become impure if the eye of the observer is pure. 

Gulab-ba was experienced ; her eye trained in the ways 
of the world saw something of Tanman’s real condition, and 
she did not like that Harilal should thus fondly indulge her. 
At home, too, the step-mother was of little account before 
the clever daughter, and hence she was not likely to miss 
any opportunity of paying back all these grievances. But 
Tanman was no whit less alert, and at the first rent of the 
matter on the part of Gulab she raised such a storm that 
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Gulab-ba had to retreat crest-fallen and defeated. Often and 
often had she broached the subject of Tanman’s marriage, 
but Harilal could not or would not see. In their caste there 
were exactly three bridegrooms and a half eligible. ‘The first 
was a worker in Bombay dockyard, the second was a clerk 
in the city, and the third made a fair show after mortgaging 
his ancestral property. The remaining “half a bridegroom ” 
was an old fellow of fifty, who had already seen two -wives 
out of the world and whom the Government insisted upon 
putting on the retired list as being in an advanced szage of 
senile decay. Which of these three bridegrooms anda half 
Tanman was to bless with her hand and her dowry? How 
could a fond parent screw up courage to bestow nee upon 
any ? 3 
“ Kishor,” said Tanman sitting down beside him on the 
bench in the mango-grove, “they were thinking this morning 
of selling me by auction.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“I am to be put up to auction. You know that Ba of 
ours; she was talking of getting me married”: there was a 
distinct sneer in her voice. 

“ Getting you married ? ” repeated Jagat seriously. Tha 
words had roused a train of thought in his mind. Tanman 
saw his anxiety and she wished to tease him again. 

“Why are you astonished? You just wait and see. 
We shall be married and there shall be a grand procession, 
and then the bridegroom shall come to fetch in and then we 
will go home? ” 

“She said this with such gestures that Jagat could not 
have helped laughing outright at any other time. But just 
then these words called up such a picture before his eyes 
that he was sore afraid at heart. He asked sadly, “ And 
when are you to be married ? ” 

“Oh, by and by. And then the women-folk vi sing 
at our wedding and the lord of our heart shall come to fetch 
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us, flashing out in yellow hue! and he shall be trussed up 
in a fine tunic® and his head shall be crowned with a gorgeous 
turban as big as a barrel! ” 

“Tanman, don’t! Please don’t tease me,” exclaimed Jagat 
in utter despair, ‘To the devil with the lord of your heart, and 
damn his barrel-turban. Talk straight to me or I will go away.” 

Tanman restrained him and made him sit down again. 
“ Dear me, dear me! How can you say such words? If my 
lord goes to the devil what shall I do?” she cried with a 
weeping voice and a smiling face. 

“You are always a tease, let me go,’ 

“ Don’t go, Kishor dear, for my sake—”’ 

“Then do for goodness sake leave off your jesting. You 
think it good fun, but it means death to me.” 

“ No, no. Do not be so very angry, my dear.” 

When she coaxed him, it was impossible not to yield. 
Jagat sat down again. 

“ And when are you going to marry ?” he asked in a tone 
as if on her answer depended the cure of all his worldly ills. 

«Whenever you command me.” 

“I command? With whom.” 

Tanman’s eyes sparkled again with mischief: “ With a 
certain person. ” | 

“I know all that. But who is he”? Jagat’s voice was 
trembling. 

“ Shall I say P—No, I won’t.” 

“ Do, please!” 

“Shall I?” 

“ Do tell me.” 

She laughed and gently hit his cheek with her fingers. 

“ Are you not ashamed to ask ? ” 

“Mell me, Devi, with whom ? ” 

“Ido not marry a second time.” 


3 


Jagat got up. 


+ The bridegroom’s body is rubbed over with turmeric. 
2 The jama, an ample tunic reaching up to the ankles and tied up tight round the waist. 
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But who is to be your first husband.” 

“I have already been married once.” 

‘There you are, jesting again! Oh, Devi, Devi, you have 
no pity for me: for the last fifteen minutes I feel as if my 
heart would stop and you enjoy torturing me in this fashion. 
I am going away in two or three days you know.’? 

“Why are you thus excited, my Kishor! My foolish 
boy, have you lost your senses? Whom should I marry again 
but my own Kishor? Have you forgot how I married ycu six 
years ago? Did you think we have been only playing so long? 
Gulab-ba may do her worst and welcome. Have you forgot- 
ten what we read yesterday about her ‘who walked the 
bright milky ways of heaven? °! I will fall on the head of my 
Mahadeva and nowhere else. I will marry you alone and 
none else. J shall be your wife, or else, separated in this life, 
I shall remain your widow.” 

Her face glowed with a divine radiance, as she drawing 
herself up proudly, looked at Jagat as if conscious of her 
complete conquest of his heart: She uttered these words of 
irrevocable resolve with the air of an empress announcing her 
decree. Her wisdom had always been beyond her age, and in 
her acts there was always something fresh and unexpected. 

This was the first time Jagat had seen this phase of her 
character. He thought that Draupadi in her anger in the 
‘gaming assembly’ might have looked like her. He knelt down 
at her feet and touched them with his hands. Then he took 
her hand in his and cried, “ Devi! My Devi! Pardon me. 
How unworthy am I of you! You remembered our childlove 
twice a day but I hardly once a week. Iam so fearfully 
perplexed but you have already made up your mind. Verily, 
my Devi is a goddess herself.” He put his head upon her 
knee. With love indescribable and infinite tenderness Tanman 
put her hand on Jagai’s head. 


a > Ganga. 
16 
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“ Kishor dear, what are you thinking about?” 

“I have been thinking how long we can get along like 
this? No one would allow us to come together and we 
cannot live apart. I have glorious visions of the future. I 
am yet a boy but my aspirations reach the stars. I 
wish to make my life great and useful. If all things 
turn out favourable I will write something or do some- 
thing or leave something behind me, which shall astonish the 
world. But all this shall be for your sake alone; to see you 
pleased, Devi mine, shall be my highest aim. From childhood 
my happiness has been twined round your dear self. Without 
you I am as dead. If my goddess girds on my sword, I, her 
belted knight, will conquer the world. If I may light my 
lamp at your pure flame, only then will it become a beacon to 
mankind. My Goddess! my Devi!—” His emotion stopped 
the torrent of his words. He bent his head upon her hands, 

“ But, Jagat, my love, all these others will never allow us 
to marry.” 3 

“Never mind. If we remain firm what can they do? 
Let us not care a snap about caste and such other nonsense, 
As long as you are with me I feel as if I can defy the 
world alone.” 

With the proverbial perverseness of the ostrich they hid 
their heads under the sands of the youthful hopes. They 
thought that the storm would pass them by without harming. 
But Hindu Society is even to-day like the Car of Jayannath. 
It lumbers onwards crushing thousands of innocent victims 
under its wheels. They never for a moment stopped to think 
of its relentless progress. For in their innocent hearts the 
whole question had been satisfactorily solved. Thus dreaming 
of a golden future and in looking forward to it their last happy 
moments together passed away. While parting Tanman’s face 
was radiant with the love she had acknowledged. She pressed 
both her hands upon Jagats’ lips, she poured forth all her love 
through her eyes into his. Abandoning herself to her feelings 
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she twined her arms round Jagat’s neck and from the 
depths of her blissful soul whispered, “ My husband !” 


CHAPTER VII 
FAREWELL 


After the events narrated in the last chapter they had no 
further doubts left. They thought the hidden future all golden 
and awaited it with calm hopefulness. At last the dreaded 
Friday arrived. Jagat was to start the next mornirg. He 
gave Tanman her last lesson, they sang together their last 
song, they read together their last story, they looked at the 
pictures in the Ziad together for the last.time. But they 
had reserved their quiet stroll by the sea to the vary last. 
At the stroke of each hour they both started, and, as if to 
forget the fast approaching moment of parting, they talked 
and laughed more than ever. With fluttering hearts they 
saw the flaming sun sink into his ocean bed. On their 
return they felt at each step the chords of their “harp of 
life ” stretching until at last they threatened to snap. 

“Well, I will be back here after dinner,” cried Jagat 
and walked away without looking back. He remembered the 
first parting six years ago. He thought of this unexpected 
meeting, and all the sweet experiences of the past couple of 
weeks stood out vividly before his eyes. The next moment he 
saw the second parting ahead; and he felt in his heart as if the 
sword of Fate had pierced him through the heart. If they could 
not meet again? If they could not keep their plighted troth ? 
The world seemed full of enemies. Why else were loving 
hearts kept asunder to pine away in bitter loneliness? Caste 
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was an artificial barrier; the elders were all heartless tyrants. 
Why else were there so many obstacles to the course of true 
love? Why should he not leap over these barriers as 
Hanuman did once? Was there no corner in this vast globe 
far from human habitation, where loving hearts could live to- 
gether happy in each other’s company? Where they could 
forget the rest of the world with its sins and its impossible 
relationships? Where they could live together in accord with 
their innermost promptings and thus finally attain to Truth, 
Wisdom and Bliss?’ Full of these thoughts Jagat ate his 
meal and then walked over to take leave of Harilal. He sat 
there and talked and talked. Itis said that aman about to 
start for the desert wastes of Marwar tries to drink all the 
water he can and Jagat talked asif he was never going to 
talk to them again. But this did not quench his thirst for 
more. At last he recollected himself, and he got up to take 
leave at the stroke of eleven o’clock. But what could he say 
to her before them all P 

“Tanman, if you come to Bombay or Surat do let me 
know. I will certainly look you up. And you too, Gulab-ba, 
you must come and visit our home.” 
. To avoid breaking down completely he ran down the 
stairs; but he was sure that Tanman had not yet said adieu 
to him. How could they part with such cold words. Even 
mortal foes would show greater warmth at parting. So he 
waited downstairs for a few moments. Tanman had run down 
by the back staircase and was waiting outside. Jagat went 
up to her at once, took her hand in his and pressed it. Hand 
in hand they walked up to the big garden gate. 
| “ Kishor, my love, when shall we meet again ? ” 

“ How can I say? But as soon as possible, if I can help 
it. Be a little patient, my dear, I will make all arrangements 


and then we will go away together with my mummy. Do not 
be afraid at all.” 


+ Satchidananda, the triple aspect of God. 
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Tanman bravely lifted up her tearful face and cried, 
“ Kishor dear, as long as you are there I am not afraid. Come 
back to me soon. Let me go now. I have come sscretly, 
and there will be trouble if Gulab-ba misses me.” 

“ Devi dearest, then good-bye!” Jagat stretched out 
his arms and Tanman threw herself into them. Their tears 
mingled together. Their parting embrace was long enough 
and ardent enough to last them through all eternity. Jagat 
leaped outside across the wicket. A pressure of the haad,— 
and then upon Jagat’s check a touch of lips, a blazing spark to 
start the conflagration of the Khandava forest. There was a 
slight crash as the wicket closed and the shadow of Tanman 
was seen running rapidly along the gravel walk. Jagat found 
himself alone in the cold, pitiless, mocking moonlight. The 
world was all silent and lonely; lonely and silent was his heart 
as well. He sighed deeply, wiped his eyes and moved away 
from the gate with a heavy heart. 

(To be continued) 


KANATYALAL M Muwnsar 
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HEALTH OF OUR COLLEGE STUDENTS’ 


A work of great national importance has been undertaken 
by the University of Calcutta. You are aware of the Student 
Welfare Scheme which has recently been organised by our 
University. It has a branch called the Health Haamination 
Section, the object of which is to make a systematic examina- 
tion and record of the health of our college students so as to 
form an adequate idea not only of their physical efficiency 
but also of the amount and nature of illness which exists 
amongst them. Many of the ailments from which our students 
suffer are not of a serious character and can be easily cured if 
proper attention is paid to them at the beginning, but neglected, 
they may produce permanent organic and constitutional 
defects. The result of the enquiry shows that these ailments 
often go untreated, and even serious defects of vital organs 
remain undetected. Under the scheme, if any defect is found 
on examination, the doctor advises the student to consult his 
family physician, and if necessary, a specialist also, for early 
and proper treatment of his malady. The importance of the 
scheme cannot, therefore, be too strongly emphasised. As 
students of to-day form the future manhood of the nation, the 
scheme is expected to exert a most beneficent influence on 
the formation of the future Bengalee race. 

Such schemes on an elaborate scale have been adopted 
in other civilised countries and have produced the best of 
results not only by improving the health and physique of the 
student community but also by creating a manly and vigorous 
national life. I believe Boston is the first city which organis- 
ed medical inspection of scholarsin 1894. There are now 
more than eighty cities in the United States of America which 
have provision for medical examination of pupils in the 


1 "An address delivered at the Y, M. C. A, on 12th September, 1922, 
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schools located therein. The British Parliament passed an 
Act in 1907 providing for medical inspection of school child- 
ren. We have not got any law on the subject in India and 
the existing arrangements, I regret to say, are neither com- 
plete nor satisfactory. There should be a medical examina- 
tion of scholars in each school at least once a year and infor- 
mation onthe following points, viz., (a) height, (b) weight, 
(c) girth of chest, (d) lung capacity, (e) strengh of the fore- 
arms, (f) eye-sight, and (g) presence of disease, etc., should be 
carefully recorded. | 

We are not a day too early in inaugurating this reform 
in our University. Although we have begun at the wrong 
end (for medical inspection should commence with schools 
where some of the physical defects of later life originate and 
become perpetuated unless timely corrected), I feel sure that 
much may still be done by timely advice and prompt action 
to improve the poor health and remove the defects of our 
college boys as disclosed by the investigation. The work has 
just commenced, and owing to our financial strain, we have 
not been able to expand it as its importance and usefulness 
would demand. The operation of the scheme is now corfired to 
afew colleges in Calcutta, but as our finances improve, we hope 
to see it extended to all colleges in Caleutta and in the muffu- 
sil as well. The Committee have finished their examination of 
the students of the Presidency College, the Scottish Churches 
College, the City College and the University Classes and 
have submitted a report which is a most interesting and useful 
document. Every one of you should read the report and see 
for yourself the physical defects from which you suffer, and 
how by paying early attention and taking proper care, you can 
altogether get rid of them or check their further progress. 

According to the report recently published by the 
Publicity Officer, it is satisfactory to note that the work 
of medical inspection of schools has just been taken up by the 
leading muffusil Municipalities of Bengal. 
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The Chairman of the Darjeeling, Dacca, Cossipur-Chitpur, Maniktala, 
South Subarbun and Howrah Municipalities are to be particularly 
congratulated on being the first to inaugurate the long-needed reform. 
Burdwan and Rajshahi are likely to follow suit. The actual work of 
inspection is being done by the Municipal Health Officers. The records 
so far available show that defective eye-sight is very common among the 
school ehildren. Dental caries and skin trouble are also of frequent 
occurrence. Enlarged glands, tonsils, heart disease, malnutrition, ear 
trouble, external eye diseases, etc., are amongst the other defects noted. 
It is noteworthy that both in Dacca and Darjeeling, only one case of 
splenic enlargement was found among the school boys. It will be 
interesting to compare these results with the records of school children in 
the towns of the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions where malaria is much 
more prevalent. 

You will be surprised to hear that out of every three 
college students, two, z.e. 66 per cent., suffer from one or 
other ailment. This isa very disquieting piece of news and 
I know you will not thank me forit. But all the same, the 
evil exists and it threatens to incapacitate our student life. 
We must, therefore, fight it out and put it down as best as 
we can. 

Altogether 3,445 students were examined in the four 
colleges. Itis not my purpose to deal with the report in 
detail but to pick out a few more important defects 
noticed init and to advise you as to the ways and means, 
preventive as well as curative, which will help youto keep 
clear of them or prevent further mischief which is sure to 
follow inaction on the part of the victim. 


I. GENERAL APPEARANCE AND DEVELOPMENT: 


Only in 10 per cent. of students good muscular develop- 
ment was noticed. Fifty per cent. were of medium development, 
their muscles being not so strong as they ought to be, while 
32 per cent. of the students were thin with.ill-developed and 
flabby muscles. 
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As was expected, boys from well-to-do families generally 
showed better physique and stronger muscles than those com- 
ing from poorer homes. This defect in development and 
musculature may be traced to two main causes, viz., (1) poor 
food and (2) want of physical exercise. 

Poor Food.—The diet of our Bengalee students is physiologi- 
cally unsound. In it, the proteids, carbohydrates and fat are 
not in proper proportions; it is, therefore, an ill-balanced ciet. 
It is too rich in starch and sugar and often too poor in proteid 
material, Starches and fats have nothing to do with the 
building and development of muscles; it is protein only which 
helps the repair and growth of muscular tissue. Want of 
musculature noticeable in the majority of our Bengelee 
students is chiefly due to deficiency of the muscle-forming 
element in their daily diet. 

The chief sources of protein are meat, fish, eggs, milk and 
its products and dal. The prices of the first four of these articles 
have gone up so high during recent years as to be hardly available 
in required quantity to our poor students. They have, therefcre, 
principally to depend upon dal (pulses) which is the cheapest 
of all proteid foods. But unfortunately they do not or can- 
not take it in sufficient quantity, firstly, owing to an ill-found- 
ed prejudice against it as béing an indigestible article of food, 
and secondly, because it is generally taken in one form only and 
that also badly cooked and, therefore, uninviting. Various 
delicate and palatable dishes may be prepared from dal. 
When it is well-cooked, it becomes easily digestible and 32 
per cent, of its proteid-contents could be assimilated in tae 
system, the figure for meat being 97. In our messes and 
hostels as well as in our homes, those in charge of the kitchen 
would do well to depart from the routine method and exercise 
a little originality and ingenuity in the matter of preparation 
of our food which is often too monotonous and unattractivs. 
Tf they only make a few palatable dishes in which dal forms 
the principal constituent, not only the monotony of the diet 
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will be relieved but in such inviting forms, dui will be taken 
in much larger quantity than now, so'as to fully meet the 
nitrogenous requirements of the body. 

Wheat-fiour is much richer in proteid than rice (nearly 
double). If it forms at least one meal of our young men, it 
would, to a certain extent, make up the proteid deficiency of 
the Bengalee diet. In our hostels and messes, arrangements 
should be made to supply the boarders with chapat-es in 
their evening meals. Prisoners in our jails in Bengal are 
now getting chapatees instead of rice in the evening and 
the Jail Administration Reports show that this has greatly 
improved their health. The results of observation in a Govern- 
ment College Boarding show that deficiency of proteid in diet 
materially affected the health of students and retarded their 
growth and development. In this case, two sets of students 
of nearly the same age, one being Eurasian and the other 
Bengalee, lived under exactly similar conditions of climate, 
housing, study, play and manual work with this difference 
only, viz., that the daily diet of the Eurasians contained one- 
third (83%) more proteid than that of the Bengalees. The 
records of health examination of three years showed that 
while the majority of Eurasian students gained’ in weight, 
height and girth of chest, the Bengalee students showed aslight 
increase only in the case of a few, while a considerable number 
showed an actual deterioration. 

I think it is a matter of common knowledge that people 
of other provinces of India who live principally on dal and 
rotee are of much better physique and strength and possess 
greater capacity for work- than the rice-eating people of 
Bengal and Orissa. The result of the University enquiry 
also showed that poorly-fed students were generally inferior 
in height and weight and in grip-force to their brethren 
coming from well-to-do families. 

Want of Physical Hvercise.—Next is physical exercise 
which would give you strong muscles, strong lungs and strong 
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heart. Our students should join outdoor games in larger 
numbers and with greater regularity than they do at presant. 
There has, no doubt, been a great improvement in this 
matter during recent years, but still a great deal of reluct- 
ance is noticeable among the Bengalee boys to do any kind 
of physical exercise. In a school or college, only a limited 
number of boys is found to take part in games; the majority 
avoid it. Physical training must be a compulsory subject 
in all schools and colleges; only those students. who are 
medically pronounced unfit should be exempted. The Univer- 
sity should insist upon certificates of physical training from 
candidates seeking admission to its examinations. 

It is much to be regretted that many of our schools and 
_ colleges, specially those located in Calcutta, have not got their 
own play-grounds. It is the duty of every school and college 
to provide for a play-ground for its own pupils either in the 
school compound or outside it but not at too great a distance 
from it, and at least 80 square feet should be set apart for each 
pupil. It is very difficult to make such a provision in 
Calcutta where the price of land is very high; it would not be 
difficult, however, to make suitable arrangements in the 
suburbs of Calcutta. 

Tie Scottish Churches College has got a well-equipped 
Gymnasium and good arrangements for outdoor sports. The 
other day I attended the interesting annual display of the 
Gymnasium of this College. The Secretary in his annual 
report regretted that out of a strength of ahout 1,000 College 
students, only forty are members of the Gymnasium. On 
enquiry, I learnt that about 100 more students take part in 
the outdoor games. Although it is disappointing, I believe it 
is a better record than most Colleges in Calcutta can show, 
I was very glad to hear that the College has completed its 
arrangements for making physical exercise compulsory for the 
First Year students numbering about 300. I congratulate 
the College on its wise decision, The arrangement means 
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that at least 800 boys will regularly receive some kind of 
physical training annually in this College alone. I hope 


the good example set by this College will be followed in other 
institutions. | 


II. POSTURE. 


The next defect noticed was the posture of students. A 
large number (about 41% ) showed stooping posture and this 
was most marked in younger students. For this, the school 
and college authorities are more to blame than the students 
themselves. The kind of seats and desks provided for in 
most of our schools and many of our colleges are designed 
without any regard to physiological and hygienic considera- 
tions. Most schools have no provision for suitable seats. 
and desks. Boys made to occupy such uncomfortable seats 
for hours, necessarily feel cramped, fatigued and uneasy. 
Some of the muscles of the body are over-strained, while 
others remain inactive. The inevitable consequence is that 
he cannot keep himself in an erect posture but bends forward, 
drops his head, raises his shoulders in the act of supporting 
the weight of his body by his hands placed on his thighs, . 
and this, repeated day after day, produces structural changes 
in the bones and muscles and he permanently acquires a 
stooping posture. Pupils in any class vary considerably in 
height but they are all made to sit on benches and use desks 
of one and the same height which are fixed and unalterable in 
position. Such an arrangement is neither conducive to con- 
venience nor comfort of the pupils. The desks are often not 
inclined and therefore unsuitable for both reading and writing 
purposes. The seat-arrangements are most defective in our 
schools; hence the stooping posture is more marked among 
younger students coming fresh from schools than among older 


boys whose posture improves under better seating arrauge- 
ments in their colleges. i 
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. Great attention is being paid to seats and desks ir. scnools 
in Europe and America during recent years. It is now 
recognised that each pupil should have a separate seas and 
desk for himself, and both the seat and desk should be cf an 
adjustable type, so that they could be raised or lowered to fit 
the height of the pupil. The feet should firmly rest on the 
ground and not dangle in the air. There should be a mecha- 
nism to change the slope of the desk which should be at an 
angle of 15° for writing purposes and it should bẹ on a level 
with the elbows of the pupil. Seats should be provided with 
a back rest and grooved or hollowed.to prevent pupils from slid- 
ing forward. The correct and easy posture in writing is that the 
shoulders should not be raised, the head should not drop for- 
ward nor the spine bent. 

Most of our schools and colleges are barely self-supporting 
and it cannot be denied that financial difficulty stands in 
their way of providing hygienic seats and desks fer their 
pupils. A beginning should, however, be made in all Gcvern- 
ment schools and colleges and in well-financed non-government 
institutions to provide pupils with separate adjustable seats 
and desks. 

Most of our students do not use table and chair at home 
for study but generally squat on the floor or on a bedstead 
and read and write by placing the book on their lap. It is 
needless to say that this is a very faulty posture and leads to 
stooping. In such a case, a desk or a small stool of suitable 
height should be placed in front as book-rest, so that reading 
and writing may be done on it in an easy erect posture. 
Reading and writing in a lying position should be avoided as 
it produces fatigue, induces muscular cramp and is bad for 
the eye. s 
= Students at the time of giving their lessons in the class 
or working exercises on the black-board should stand with head 
erect, with both feet firm on the ground and with both 
shoulders and the hips on the same level. They should not 
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bend their head to one side or raise one ‘hip or shoulder on a 
higher level than the other. 


III. VISION. 


Another very common defect noticeable in our college 
boys is defective eye-sight. It was noticed in 36 per cent. 
of the students examined by the University Health Com- 
mittee and a very large number of them did not use glasses 
to correct it. The error was of a refractive nature (either 
short or long sight) and could be corrected by the use of 
proper glasses. Improper lighting of class-rooms and of 
study rooms at home, defective posture due to ill-suited 
benches and desks, unsuitable artificial lights used during 
night, and sometimes a desire to put on glasses where these 
are not required, are some of the main factors which induce 
refractive errors in vision. No doubt, the defect is natural 
in some cases but their number is very small. If the defect is 
recognised and attended to early, not only further mischief 
may be prevented but in not a few cases, complete cure may 
be effected. One of the good results of medical inspection 
of a school is that as soon as the defect is found out, the boy 
is, at once advised by the medical inspector to consult a 
specialist and use the proper kind of glasses prescribed by 
him. It is satisfactory to note that the Calcutta University 
has made arrangements for supply of glasses at cost price 
to poor students when recommended by his medical attendant. 
Some of the class and reading rooms in many schools and 
colleges are very badly lighted. In cloudy days, the trouble 
is most felt and it causes a heavy and dwmaging strain on the 
eyes of the young readers. I regret to say that the Calcutta 
University is not above blame in this matter. The reading 
room in the Durbhanga Building is so dark even on a bright 
sunny day, that the best sighted students cannot read there 
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without much strain to their eyes and very often they 
require the help of artificial lights. This is much to be 
regretted, considering that a large number of young men 
daily pass several hours there availing themselves of tbe rich 
and rare collection of books in the University Library. 

For proper lighting of a class-room, the window-space 
should be at least one-sixth of the floor-space. They may be 
placed at about four feet above the floor but should te high, 
as about one-third light comes from the upper part of the 
windows. The light should come from the back and sides, 
preferably from the left side, of the pupils which wou thus 
prevent their shadows falling on books. — 

Many class-rooms are not only ill-lighted but also in- 
adequately ventilated. The vitiated air of a stuffy class-room 
poisons the blood of the pupil and makes him dull, tired, 
inattentive and sleepy. It favours the spread of tuberculosis 
and other infectious diseases of the lungs. Pupils should be 
permitted to go out in the open air for about ten minutes after 
each period. Weather permitting, it is best to hold open 
air classes under shady trees where the school or college 
possesses a big compound. 

The use of proper glasses would no doubt rectify refractive 
errors. But as prevention is always better than cure, one 
should try his best to avoid those causes which lead to 
defective vision. Some of the rules and conditions which are 
helpful to preservation of good sight are noted below and 
it would be best for all of us to observe them as strictly as 
possible. All school and college authorities should taxe early 
steps to improve those unfavourable conditions existing in 
their institutions which injure the eye-sight of the pupils. 

(1) Reading in insufficient or too strong. light is bad 
for the eye. The illumination should be such as 
neither to strain nor to pain the eye. 

(2) Jll-lighted class-rooms injuriously affect the eye- 
sight and are responsible for many a case of 
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defect of vision in our students. In a class-room, 
the seats should be so arranged that pupils should 
not face the openings for light (to avoid glare). 
The seats should be at right angles to the 
windows and most light should come from the 
windows on the left side of the pupils and 
from the back. There should be sufficient light 
in the room to enable a pupil with normal eye- 
sight toread small print in any part of class- 
room at a distance of a little more than twelve 
inches from the eye. 


(3) When using artificial lights, they should be placed 


at the left-hand side and back of the pupil or 
hung from ceilings protected with shades. Such 
an arrangement would help avoiding glare and 
shadows falling on books. All artificial lights 
should be covered with shades of a green or 
grey colour. Electric lights are best for reading 
and also on hygienic grounds as they do not pollute 
the atmosphere. Next best is gas ight and then 
come the Kerosene lamps. The dim light of 
OCheraks is not good for study; their dimness 
causes strain to the eye. 


(4) Small types are most injurious to eye-sight. Books 


in small print should never be used by boys. The 
Text-book Committees and the Boards of Studies 
in the University should bear this in mind in 
selecting books for our boys. The indistinct, 
blurred and close printing of some of our Indian 
newspapers cannot be too strongly condemned. 
Guardians and teachers should keep an watchful 
eye on this matter. 


(5) One of the golden rules for preserving the fitness 


of vision is not to read a book in a lying posture 
(on back). In reading, the natural position for 
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the eye is to be above the book and not under 
it which causes strain and fatigue. This is well 
illustrated by the strain and discomfort one. ex- 
periences when he looks at a picture above his 
head even for a short while. 

It is the practice with many people to read a 
book or newspaper while travelling in a railway 
carriage or in other vehieles. This is not good 
for the eye which has to alter its mechanism 
continuously in order to adapt itself to constant 
up and down positions of the book caused by 
the jolting of the carriage. The object must be 
at a fixed place in order that the eye may have 
a clear vision of it. If the object moves and 
frequently changes place, the mechanism of 
vision will also require constant change in order 
that the eye may adapt itself for clear vision to 
the changed position of the object and this produces 
severe strain and fatigue to the eye. Reading 
while travelling should, therefore, be discouraged 
as much as possible. 


(7) And lastly, complete rest should be given to the eye 
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as often as possible. Even during study, eyes 
should from time to time be taken away from the 
book and applied to objects situated at a distance. 
This alone will give much relief and will minimise 
the bad effects of strain. The eye-sight of village 
students is generally better than that of city 
students. The latter have constantly to fix their 
eyes to close objects, to the white walls of their 
rooms and to white and grey buildings of the town, 
whereas the village boys enjoy the distant and 
soothing sight of green fields, clusters of green 
trees, open blue sky and the beautiful broad 
landscape bordering on the horizon. Illiterate 
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people suffer less from defects of sight than 
educated people owing to constant strain on the 
organ of vision caused by reading and writing. 
It is best for townspeople to go as often as 
possible to muffusil in order to give a feast to the 
eye of natural sceneries. 


IV. PERSONAL HYGIENE: 


I shall conclude my address by a brief reference to personal 
hygiene which is often neglected by our students. To 
those who have occasions to come into contact with our stu- 
dents living in messes and hostels, there is often perceptible a 
general neglect and disregard of cleanliness of body and of 
clothes and beddings and a want of tidiness of the rooms they 
live in. Baths perfunctorily taken, teeth not properly looked 
after, food hastily gulped, brain over-worked, exercise avoided 
and hours of sleep cut down for the sake of study or amuse- 
ment and even calls of nature not timely attended to,—these are 
some of the common occurrences of student life in Bengal and 
require to be remedied. You should remember that the habit 
of cleanliness is not instinctive but has to be acquired. The 
parents should inculcate this good habitin their children from 
a very early period, so that it becomes second nature with 
them as they grow older. 

Baths.—Our boys do not properly understand the great phy- 
siological function of the skin as one of the main drains of the 
body for the removal.of waste and poisonous matters which 
are constantly accumulating within it. They ought to spend 
more time over their baths. In a hot country like ours, a 
morning and an evening bath should be regularly taken (ex- 
cept in the cold weather) and soap should be freely used to 
remove all grease and dirt from the skin, so that its pores 
remain open and patent. Cold baths are invigorating and 
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refreshing and they are best for all people except for those of 
delicate constitution. | 

Teeth.—The teeth do not receive that amount of attention 
which they deserve. We, Indians, are generally credited with 
having rows of sound teeth, but I am afraid that, owing to our 
neglect, we are soon going to lose this credit. The recent 
enquiry by the University Committee shows that about 33 per 
cent. of our students suffer from defective teeth. This, I 
should say, is a bad record for young people and every effort 
should be made to remedy the defect. A good set of teeth is 
not only a sign of beauty but is an absolute necessity for good 
digestion and, therefore, for preservation of health. Neglect 
of teeth give rise to toothaches and gum boils which are ex- 
tremely painful ailments; loss of teeth and pyorrhæa follow 
which lead to serious digestive and intestinal disturbances. 

Teeth should be cleaned regularly with proper materials 
(tooth-powder, brush or sticks) twice a day and alsc after 
finishing each meal. Too much chewing of pan (betel leaves) 
is bad for teeth and is adirty habit. Those who are accustom- 
ed to take pan should take it moderately. 

Spitling.—Spitting here, there and everywhere is & filthy 
and repugnant habit. It also favours the spread of that zerrible 
disease known as consumption. Spittoons containing a little 
phenyle should be kept at convenient places to receive all spittle. 

Smoking.—If any of you has contracted the bad habit of 
smoking, I would earnestly advise you to give it up at once. 
Smoking in the growing period of life affects injuriously some 
of the vital organs, and if persisted in, may produce perman- 
ent organic mischief. It isa great drain on your purse too. 

ĮI need not say anything about alcohol. Its pernicious 
effects are well-known. Fortunately, our student community 
is practically a stranger to the use of alcohol. 

Meals.—Food is eaten with much haste by our young men. 
It is looked upon by them as a business that had best be ñnished 
as soon as it is begun and as a rule, they do not seem to enjoy 
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their breakfast and dinner. The function is discharged as a 
matter of duty and is not looked upon as an enjoyment of 
life. The evil effects of such quick eating are indigestion, 
ill-health: and much waste of gcod money. Food should be 
slowly taken and well-chewed. This greatly aids digestion, 
helps assimilation and throws less labour on other organs. It 
prevents waste and satisfies the appetite with a much smaller 
quantity of food than if it is quickly swallowed. 

An interval of five to six hours should be allowed between 
one full meal and another in order to allow the system to 
properly digest what has been taken. We, Indians, eat our 
food with the fingers which should be washed thoroughly before 
taking the meal. The dining room should be dry, clean, well- 
lighted and well-ventilated, free from bad smell, dirt and flies. 
Dust and flies frequently carry infection to food. There 
should be regular hours for meals and all boarders should sit 
together and take their food while it is hot. Cold and stale 
food is bad for digestion and may become infected. 

Clothings, beddings and bed-room.—You should pay greater 
attention to your clothings and beddings in respect of cleanli- 
ness. They should be frequently washed with soap and water 
and more often sunned and aired. The room in which you 
live should always be kept neat and tidy and all things there 
should be in order and each in its proper place. It should be 
free from dust, dirt, cobwebs, and flies. The doors and 
windows should be kept open day and night—only draughts 
are to be avoided. There should be no over-crowding. For 
each boarder, a floor space of 60 square feet at least should be 
provided in the bed-room. 

Study.—Work hard but work regularly and methodically. 
If you adopt method in your work, you will not have to over- 
work yourself during the examination time and your success 
will be assured. 

Physical Exercise.—I have already told you that physical 
exercise in some form or other is good for all persons at all 
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ages, It is as indispensable as food and sleep. You should 
shake off your apathy and take kindly to outdoor games or 
other kinds of exercise. It will give you health, strength and 
power of endurance and invigorate your mental faculties. You 
all know the Latin proverb which says that a sound mind 
lodges in a sound body. 

Recreation and Sleep.—You require rest after work and 
good and sound sleep at night. Seven to eight hours’ sleep is 
quite enough for people of your age. You must not grudge 
the time you spend over these physiological néeds of the body. 
Light reading, recitations, music and other innocent recreations 
give relaxation to an over-worked body and mind, but you 
must avoid reading such literature and attending such enter- 
tainments as are likely to poison your young and innocent 
minds, 


V. BRAHMACHARIYIA. 


You must not allow bad or impure thoughts to dominate 
your mind ; you should always try to displace them by pure 
and ennobling thoughts. The great secret of real success in 
life, physical, intellectual, moral and spiritual, lies in the 
practice of Brahmachariyia (self-control) and our scriptures 
enjoin that it should be observed in all its minute details 
in our student-life. Brahmachariyia is the precious heritage 
left to us by the sages of ancient India. It made them 
great in knowledge, in virtue and in power. We have fallen 
from the high standard and that is the cause of our present 
sufferings. Banish all impure thoughts, give up all vicious 
habits ‘peculiar to student-life, exercise control over your pas- 
sions and desires, lift up your hearts to prayer to God,—shen 
each of you will be a young brahmacharin in the true sense 
of the term. Then only you will yourself be great and you 
will help in the formation of a great and mighty nation. 


CHUNILAL BOSE 
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THE ABBASIDS IN ASIA 


While Muwafiq was occupied with other wars Ahmad 
Ibn Tulun (whose appointment as Governor of Egypt we have 
already mentioned) attacked Syria and took Damascus, Hims, 
Hamah, Halab, Antioch and Tarsus. Thence he bent his 
steps to Mesopotamia, captured Rakka and Hauran, and 
would doubtless have proceeded farther, had it not been 
for an Insurrection in Egypt which was headed by his 
son Abbas and which compelled his immediate return 
home. Ahmad had clearly realized that to be independent 
in Egypt he must hold Syria too. It was with that end 
in view that he had seized, and promptly seized, a favourable 
opportunity. This was all the more imperative, as he clearly 
foresaw that the Caliph would depose‘him, and all too soon. 
But the insurrection of his son kept him in Egypt for several 
years. l 
Reading the signs of the times, Ahmad divined that 
Muwaffiq—trelieved now of the pressure from the rebels— 
would soon direct his whole strength against him. To meet 
and, if possible, avert this danger, he invited the Caliph, 
who was jealous of his brother because of the powers that 
he possessed and wielded, to repair to him and to take over, 
under the protection of his army, the reins of Government. 
Mutamid accepted the offer, and a day was fixed for him 
to join the Egyptians at Rakka; but the scheme was divulged, 
and at the instance of Muwaffig the Caliph was detained 
at Mosul and eventually brought back to Samirra. Ahmad 
made capital out of this incident, and declared Muwaffiq a 
usurper who had used violence against the Caliph and, for 
thet reason, was not fit to be recognised as his successor 
to the throne. Muwaffiq, on the other hand, compelled his 
brother Mutamid to have Ahmad proclaimed a rebel from 
all the pulpits of the Caliphate. 
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- More painful than the excommunication was the loss of 
Rakka and Tarsus for Ahmad. The former was due to a 
popular rising against his prefect ; the latter to the betrayal 
of his own Governor, who deserted to Muwaffiq. Once again 
Ahmad went to Syria, fell down and died (May, 884).' 

Under his son and successor, Khumarawayh, Syria was 
soon lost. His intrepid general Said beat Mutadid, the son of 
Muwaffig, in Palestine, and re-occupied the town. Thence 
the theatre of war was transferred to Mesopotamia, where 
Khumarawayh maintained himself until the death of the 
Caliph. 

In the next reign the e Tulinide sacrificed 
his independence to the vain glory of being the father-in-law 
of the Caliph. He bound himself down to an annual tribute 
of 800,000 dinars. After his death the rule of the Tulinides 
rapidly declined (896 Feb.). His eldest son Jaish perished in 
a conspiracy the very same year. His second son Harun was 
a mere plaything of his generals and Wazirs, who vied with 
each other for the friendship of the Caliph. In 899 he had 
to evacuate Mesopotamia, and to surrender the border 
fortresses, and to bind himself down to pay a still higher 
tribute. Under Al-Muktafi even Syria was torn away 
from him, and when in Egypt he tried to oppose the army 
which the Caliph sent against him he lost his life in 
a mutiny of his own troops (29th Dec., 904). His uncle 
Shaiban, who took over the chief command, had to 
withdraw to the capital and surrender after twelve days— 
a portion of his troops having gone over to the enemy. 
Henceforward, until the rise of the Fatimides, Egypt received 
its governors, as before, from the Caliphs. These governors 
soon destroyed the beautiful mosques and palaces at Fostat 
and Al-Qahera which Ahmad and Khumarawayh had built— 
as also other useful institutions which their beneficence and 
bounty had set up throughout the country. 


1 Lane-Poole, Moh. Dynasties, p, 68. 
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More greedy and grasping, more bold and adven- 
turous, than the Tulinides, were the Saffrides. Unlike the 
Tulinides, they were not satisfied with the undisturbed posses- 
sion of a province, but aimed at the Caliphate itself. 
We have noticed already how, under Mutaz the Saffaride, 
Yaqub Ibn Laith had been acknowledged as Governor of 
Sijistan and Mekran. Mutamid, fearing that he might again 
attack Fars, conferred upon him the governorship of Balkh, 
Tokharistan and Sind. Yaqub led his troops to the North 
and the North-East, and advanced on the one hand as far as 
Balkh and on the other Kabul; where he took possession of 
the hoarded treasures of the Princes of Kabulistan. Thereupon 
he occupied Bost, Herat and some other places belonging to 
the Tahirides—he even captured and occupied Neshapur 
itseli—where he made the Tahiride, Mohamed Ibn Tahir, 
prisoner, and thus ended therule of the Tahiride Dynasty 
over Khorasan. He then invaded Tabaristan, and on his 
return compelled the Prefect of Rai to surrender Abdullah 
Ali-Sinyan who, on his return home from Kabul, disputed 
his authority over Sijistan. In the following year he invaded 
Faristan, where the rebel Mohamed Ibn Wasil had maintained 
himself against the troops of the Caliph commanded by Musa 
Ibn Bogha. He put Mohamed to flight and occupied the 
most important places of this province. In the year 875 he 
advanced to Ahwaz, although the Caliph was prepared to 
acknowledge him Governor of Fars, Khorasan and Tabaristan, 
but could not possibiy transfer to him the unquestioned rule 
over all the countries between Karun and Oxus. The Caliph, 
therefore, publicly declared him a rebel and a usurper, and 
summoned all the available troops to defend the capital, for 
already Wasit was taken and Yaqub’s troops were only a 
few miles off Baghdad. 

Yaqub gave bloody battle to the troops of the Caliph 
—the centre of which was commanded by Muwaffiq— 
and nearly won the day, when fresh re-inforcements arrived 
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which decided the wavering issue, and compelled Yaqub 
to withdraw. Yaqub could not very well continue the war 
in the West any longer; for Ahmad Ibn Abdullah, an ally of 
the Tahirides, rose against him. Yaqub tried in vain to subdue 
and supplant this formidable opponent. But, despite the 
thickening difficulties, Yaqub deciined the Caliph’s cfler of 
peace, and maintained himself in Fars and Khuzistan until his 
death in June, 879. And yet, when he lay on his sick-bed and 
had before him a sword, a loaf of bread and some onions, he 
said toa messenger of the Caliph “If I die, thy master will 
have peace from me. If I recover, this sword will decide 
between us. Hither I shall conquer and avenge myself or be 
defeated and live, as in the days of yore, content with bread 
and onions.” | 

Less ambitious and power-loving was Amr, brother and 
successor of Yaqub. He submitted to the Caliph, and was 
content with the fiefs which Yaqub had administered 
and ruled with undisputed sway. But no sooner did Muvafñq 
feel himself free by reason of the death of the Tulinide and his 
victory over the Alides, than he called upon Amr to vacate 
Fars and Khorasan, though he allowed him to ‘continue as. 
Governor of Kirman and Sijistan. Amr declined to obey. 
He was first cursed from the pulpit, and later conquered, and 
driven away from Fars, Kirman and Khorasan. 

The Caliph owed the victory in Khorasan to the Samanides, 
who soon became as dangerous to the Caliphate as the Seffrides 
had been before. By the Samanides. we mean the princely: 
family of Asad Ibn Saman who, ever since the days of Mamun, 
had held the highest offices in Transoxiana. Nasr, a grandson 
of Asad, was Governor of Bokhara. He formed an alliance 
with Rafi Ibn Harthama, who on behalf of the Caliph and whe 
Tahirides fought against the party of the Saffrides. : 


(Lo be continued). 


S. ‘Kavpa Buxusn 
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THE RIGHT FISCAL POLICY FOR INDIA 


A careful examination of the theoriesof free trade and 
protection brings us to the conclusion that the tarif problem 
admits only of relative solution. In other words, the fiscal 
policy which oughtto beadopted by a country at a particular 
moment should be appropriate to its peculiar circumstances 
at that moment. Let us now consider the circumstances in 
which we fird India at the present day. so 

-~ À cursory glance at the foreign trade returns of India 
brings home to the mind of the observer the significant fact 
that the bulk of her imports consists of manufactured goods, 
while raw materials constitute much the greater part of her 
exports.| This is an unnatural state of things, and its con- 
sequences are extremely harmful. The imports are what are 
technically known as consumers’ goods, while the exports 
consist mainly of producers’ goods. This distinction is a 
matter of great importance, As things are, the imported goods 
are consumed exactly at the value shown in the importation 
statistics. If, on the other hand, the imports were to consist of 
unfinished articles, their value would be greatly enhanced by the 
industry of the country before they became fit for consumption:? 
The present situation has another drawback. The exportation of 
agricultural products means the sending away of the soil. This 
tendency towards the diminishing fertility of the soil can only 


* The classification adopted in the Government returns is illogical and misleading, In 
order to’ form a correct estimate of the character of India’s imports and exports, the bulk 
of the goods shown under the head “ Food, Drink, and Tobacco ” ought to be added to the 
list of manufactures in the former case, and to the list of unmanufactured products in the 
latter. Thus calculated, manufactures represent over 90 per cent. of the total imports ; 
while manufactures and raw produce represent about one-third and two-thirds respectively 
of the total exports. 

2? Vide Grunzel, Economic Protectiontsm, p, 188. 


~ 
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be checked by the development of local manufactures.! The 
growth of manufactures is also necessary for affording a greater 
diversity to the occupations of the people. A purely agricul- 
tural country, dependent on the mercy of the monsoons, must 
always remain subject to periodical visitations of the spectre of 
famine.” Besides, agriculture is not a sufficiently remunerazive 
occupation, and a people devoted almost exclusively to it can 
never hope to make any great progress in material civilisation. 
But the worst evil of the present system is to be found in 
its effect on the character of the people. A communiiy en- 
gaged in agriculture is generally found to lack breadth of out- 
look, while industrial and commercial occupations have a 
tendency to widen the vision of those engaged in them, to 
develop initiative and enterprise, and to foster a spirit of free- 
dom. As Ranade said many years ago, ‘ The political domi- 
nation of one country by another attracts far more attention 
than the more formidable though unfelt domination, which 
the capital, enterprise and skill of one country exercise over 
the trade and manufactures of another. This latter domina- 
tion has an insidious influence which paralyses the springs of 
all the activities which together make up the life of the 
Nation.”* The magnitude of the evil becomes apparent when 
the fact is recalled that the political status of a country 
depends very largely on its economic position. 
The solution of the problem can only be found in in- 
dustrial development. Butin order that the trouble and 
1 J. 8, Mill admits that this argument deserves attention on account of the physical 
truth on which it is founded but he is of opinion that it is not relevant to the question of 
Protection.— Principles of Political Economy, Bk. V, Ch. X, 1. 
2 The Famine Commission of 1880 observed, “The failure of the usual raine thus de- 


prives the labouring class, as a whole, not only of the ordinary supplies of food obtainable 
at prices withia their reach, but also of the sole employment by which they can earn the 


means of procuring it.” 
3 The authors of the Report on the Indian Constitutional Reforms correctly appreciated 
the situation when they remarked, “ The economics of a country which depends to sgo 
great an extent as India on agriculture must be unstable.” P. 21C. 
* Essays on Indian Economies, Second Edition, p. 105, 
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expense involved in industrial effort may not go in vain, it is 
desirable, at the outset, to consider whether or not India satisfies 
the condition essential for the successful development of manu- 
factures. Such conditions are of two kinds, namely, natural 
and acquired. As for the natural conditions, India has an 
abundance of natural resources anda large population. The 
former is the most important requisite of production, and the 
latter not only ensures the supply of labour, but affords a 
market for the goods produced by industry. In respect of 
the acquired factors, however, India is in great defect. 
Skilled labour is scarce, and industrial expansion is consider- 
ably hampered by the absence of technical knowledge on -the 
part of the children of the soil. The supply of capital is in- 
adequate. The people lack enterprise, and business organisa- 
tion is far from perfect. These defects, however, are not 
irremediable. Technical knowledge and skill can be acquired 
by education and practical training. Indigenous capital has 
already begun to overcome its shyness, and development. of 
banking facilities will go a.long way towards removing this 
deficiency. Educated men are now beginning to engage in 
commerce and industry, and experience will before long enable 
them to develop the proper sort of business organisation. 
Artificial conditions are in the present age becoming more 
and more decisive as factors in production. But acquired advan- 
tages are not the monopoly of any race or nation, and in its pos- 
session of natural advantages India has è great superiority over 
many other countries. The industrial backwardness of India 
is due, however, in part, to the causes mentioned above, and 
partly to its political environment. The State in India has in 
the past not only failed to foster industries, but has actually 
hindered their development. Even now, the people believe, 
rightly or wrongly, that in the industrial struggle, the forces of 
the State are arrayed against them. A feeling of helplessness has 
thus been induced in the community. To remove the feeling of 
despair from the minds of the people and to restore their 
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confidence in their own selves, it is absolutely necessary for the 
Indian Government to adopt a policy of active encouragement 
of industries. Such a policy will give a feeling of security to 
the industrialist, afford a stimulus to individual enterprise, and 
call into being the necessary capital and organisation. 

In every civilised country, the industries receive ‘he 
fostering care of the State. The industrial greatness of she 
United States and Germany was due, in no small measure, to 
the efforts of the State. In England also, industry and trade 
received considerable assistance from the State in the earlier 
stages of their development. It is true that when these had 
become well developed, they were able to do without the help 
of the Government, but now that some difficulty has arisen; 
State aid is being once more invoked and ungrudgingly 
offered.! What is needed most in India at the present moment 
isan enlightened system of protection, by which should be 
understood all those measures which will tend to promote zhe 
economic interests of the country.” These measures may be 
either positive or negative. Of the positive measures, she 
most important appear to be the granting of bounties, sub- 
sidies and concessions in suitable cases, the establishment of 
technical colleges, the provision of credit facilities, the proper 
regulation of railway and steamship freights, the collection and 
dissemination of useful information regarding industry and 
trade, and the local purchase of stores. 

A tariff is only one form of protection. Although it is 
merely a negative measure, it is regarded in most countries 
as the most effective means of promoting a national economic 
policy. Freedom of trade and industry ought surely to be the 


1 Vide Report of the Committee on Commercial and Industrial Policy after the War, 

* The authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report observed, “ English theories as to the 
appropriate limits of the State’s activity are inapplicable to India.” And again, “ Wo are 
agreed therefore that there must be a definite change of view ; and that the Government must 
admit and shoulder its responsibility for furthering the industrial development of the 
country... Though these are serious difficulties they are not insuperable; but they will 
‘be overcome only if the State comes forward boldly as- guide and helper.” P, 218, 
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ultimate goal for India, as for all other nations. But, in the 
abnormal circumstances in which she finds herself at the 
present moment, India cannot be expected to derive the same 
advantage from free trade as the industrially advanced 
countries. A departure from the present economic policy thus 
seems to be not only justifiable, but absolutely necessary. 
Competition of the right sort, no doubt, is good for mdustry 
and trade ina state of health and vigour. But it would be 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, for the immature and 
undeveloped industries of India to stand and survive the com- 
petition of the mature and fully-developed industries of 
countries which have had along start. The most advanced 
nations often impose restrictions in the interests of children 
and weak persons. Freedom of contract, in the case of young 
children, is described by political philosophers as ‘“ another 
name for freedom of coercion.” On the same analogy, it 
would be unreasonable to expect the young industries of India 
to be able to make proper use of their freedom. 

If success is to be achieved, industrial conditions in India 
must adjust themselves to modern requirements. In fact, the 
industrial structure in India will have to be built anew. But 
this cannot be accomplished in aday. The transition from the 
agricultural to the industrial stage will take time. Some 
amount of tariff protection is, in the meanwhile, indispensable 
to offset the temporary lead of the older industrial countries. 
But there should be discrimination in the application of the 
principle of protection, An all-round “all-inclusive ” protective 
system cannot possibly be advantageous or beneficial to the 
country. It is argued by some enthusiastic supporters 
of a protective policy that an indiscriminate use of protection 
is necessary in order to create an atmosphere favourable to 
industrial development.' But they forget to count the cost of 
such a policy or to estimate its probable ultimate gain or loss. 
The creation of an atmosphere is certainly desirable, but this 


} See Mr. M. Subedar’s Evidence before the Indian Fiscal Commission. 
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object can be best attained through some form of voluntary 
effort, such as the swadeshi movement. The difference between 
such a movement and Government action lies in the element of 
compulsion always involved in the latter, which may, unless 
proper safeguards are adopted, produce as much harm as 
good. 

While, therefore, infant industries should be maintained 
at public expense during the period of their education or 
apprenticeship, we must take adequate care not to allow 
protection to run riot. Protection ought to be afforded only 
to such industries as have a reasonable chance of successful 
development. When the raw material required for a 
particular industry is available within the country or can be 
easily obtained from abroad, when there is an adequate supply 
of labour, and when there is also a ready market at home, 
there is prima facie ground for believing that the industry 
is suitable to the circumstances of the country. In this view 
protection will be required in two sets of circumstances, 
namely, first when an existing industry is struggling against 
foreign competition, and secondly, which a new industry is 
established for the sake of an experiment. In the former 
case, of it is found that the difficulty which the industry 
encounters does not arise from any natural or inherent disad- 
vantages and that the supiriority os the foreign rival ccnsists 
only in acquired skill or experience, it ought to be asisted by 
the State. As for a new industry, if is hardly likely that 
individuals will take the risk attending such an experiment, 
unless they are guaranteed against possible loss. 

The primary object of a tariff is to equalise the conditions 
of production. But it is not possible to equalise conditions in 
all industries. It will thus be necessary to discriminate. 
And great care must be taken in selecting the industries to be 
protected. The most important among the large-scale manu- 
factures which may be encouraged infthe beginning appear 
to be the following: Steel and iron manufactures, sugar, 
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glass, paper, leather, rubber goods, vegetable oils, silk and 
woolen goods, and cotton fabrics of the finer sorts. 

Iron and steel goods now occupy the second place in 
order of importance in the list of India’s imports. In 1920-21, 
the total value of imported goods of this description was 
Əl% crores. There is no dearth of raw material for these 
industries in the country. Steel of a good quality is now being 
turned out by the Tata Iron and Steel Company. During the 
war, the Company made great strides, but, at present, foreign 
competition is beginning again to hit the industry rather 
hard. A few years ago, it was hoped to establish no less than 
seventeen subsidiary industries in the vicinity of Jamshedpur, 
but this has not yet been found possible. The Company is, 
however, still negotiating for the establishment of. plants for 
the manufacture of railway wagons and locomotives, agricul- 
tural implements, wire products, tin-plates, enamelled iron- 
ware, cables, and special steel for reinforcement.' Two other 
Companies are also doing good business, and several more 
have been projected. The manufacture of steel bars, billets, 
plates and sections of all kinds is increasing. The engineering 
workshops in India are ‘trying to compete with foreign 
manufactures in structural steel work and simple steel engines 
of all kinds. Jute mill machinery will shortly be produced 
at Jamshedpur and tea machinery at Agarpara.” As steel is 
a ‘Ray’ industry, it deserves fully to be placed on a sound 
footing by means of protection. 

Sugar, during the war period, used to rank second in the 
list of India’s imports. In 1920-21, however, there was a 
fall in the quantity, which was due to high prices. But, even 
then, the total value was no less than 18} crores. India 
is the largest sugar-producing country of the world. The 
methods of extraction and preparation are, however, extremely 


1 Ainscough, General Review of the Conditions and Prospects of British Trade in India, 
1920-21, p, 60. 
2 Ibid, p. 75. 
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primitive, and the competition of foreign sugar has resulted 
in a progressive decline of cane cultivation. Sugar-cane is’ 
one of the most paying crops, and it occupies an important posi- 
tion in maintaining agricultural prosperity. In order that the 
industry may thrive, it will be necessary to replace the anti- 
quated and wasteful methods which now prevail by up-to-date 
and scientific processes. But as some time must elapse before. 
this can be done, tariff protection and other measuras of 
encouragement must be afforded. A high rate of duty will, 
of course, prove a hardship to consumers, but as refined sugar 
is not an article of necessity for the poorest classes of the. 
population, its incidence will not be very widespread. In the 
opinion of the Sugar Committee, it is perfectly practicable to. 
produce the whole amount of sugar required for consump-: 
tion in India, and she may even look forward to the time 
when she will again become an exporting country.’ The sug- 
gestion of the Committee that a Government Pioneer Factory 
should be established in Upper India deserves consideration. 

There isa great demand for glassware in the country. 
Glass is a bulky article, but the value of the imports 
was no less than 4 crores in 1920-21. The raw material of 
glass is nothing but clay of a particular kind, which is avail- 
able in abundance in the country. There is no reason, there- 
fore, why this manufacture should not prove a success in India. 

The raw material for making paper is available in the 
country in various shapes, such as sabai grass, bamboo, and 
several varieties of wood. In 1920-21, the imports of paper 
and paste-board amounted to over 74 crores. About one-third 
of the total consumption is now produced by the Indian mills. 
If the industry is properly encouraged, it will be quite pcssible 
for India to produce not only the whole quantity of paper 
required for use in the country but also for export to foreign 
countries. 


| Report of the Sugar Committee, pp. 9-10, 
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In the pre-war year 1913-14, the value of exports of raw 
hides and skins was over 12: crores. It dwindled down to 
5+ crores in 1920-21. This fall was due in part to the growth 
of leather manufactures in the country, but mainly to the 
preference of 10 per cent. granted to the United Kingdom and 
the Dominions over foreign countries in the rate of the export 
duty. The chemicals required for the industry are produced 
locally. With a proper organisation, India ought to be able 
to convert large quantities of her hides and skins into leather 
and also to manufacture boots, shoes, and various other kinds 
of leather goods which are now obtained from abroad. 

The importance of rubber manufactures is rapidly growing 
in India. In 1920-21, the value of imports of this class of 
goods was no less than Rs. 23 crores. During the same year, 
India exported raw rubber of the value of over 14 crores. 
The production of rubber can, however, be vastly increased. 
If rubber manufactures are started in Jndia, there will thus 
be no lack of raw material, and the home market for the 
finished product is sure to grow steadily in future. A rubber 
factory has recently been started in Ceylon, and it is hoped 
some-factories will soon be started in India. But without 
protection, they will hardly be able to stand on their legs. 

Vegetable oils ave a species of industry which deserve to 
be fostered. India’s consumption of vegetable oil and cake is 
large, and is likely to increase with the growth of industries 
like soap, paints and varnishes. She exports huge quantities 
of oil seeds every year. In 1913-14, the value of the exports 
of oil seeds was 244 crores, but in 1920-21, it declined to 164 
crores. ‘The entire quantity of oil seeds ought to be converted 
into oil and cake, and the oil should be refined, before any 
portion of it is exported. It is a strange anomaly that India, 
with her great resources of this commodity, should obtain 
vegetable oils from abroad. 

Silk and woollen goods require some assistance from the 
State. At present, considerable quantities of both these kinds of 
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goods are imported into India. In 1920-21, the value əf the 
imports of silk piece-goods was Rs. 4 crores, the bulk of which 
came from Japan. There are a few silk factories at present work- 
ing in India, but many more may easily be started. The 
imports of woollen fabrics amounted last year to over 54 
crores. Before the war, Germany used to supply the bulk of the 
cheaper kinds of woollen goods, while England sent tha finer 
qualities. For a few years, England was almost without a rival 
in this trade, although Japan contributed a small proportion of 
the total supply. But German goods are likely again to flood the 
Indian market before long. The Indian mills are turning out 
excellent qualities of woollen goods of various sorts. The 
most important of these mills are the Lalimli of Cawnpore and 
the Dhariwal Millin the Punjab. Carpets and rugs of excellent 
qualities are also produced in different parts of the country, 
while the hand-made shawls have still retained their excellence. 
The chief difficulty experienced by the woollen industry is 
the want of raw material of a good quality. But wool is 
being imported from other countries, and the industry seems 
to have a great future before it. 

Lastly, we come to cotton manufactures, the largest mill 
industry of India. ‘The natural conditions in India are quite 
favourable to the growth of the cotton industry. The local 
supply of cotton is abundant, and there is a ready market close 
at hand. Although a considerable part of the demand for 
cotton goods is met by the local produce, yet their imports 
amount to nearly one-third of the total imports of the country. 
In 1920-21, imported cotton goods were valued at Rs. 102 
crores, and exceeded any other three classes of imported 
goods taken together. It is small wonder that, in men’s 
minds, protection has thus come to be identified with the 
use of swadeshi cloths.' As a matter of fact, only a small 

! This was an abnormally large figure, and, in 1921-22, the value of imported cotton 
goods decreased to Rs. 60 crores, which is about the normal figure. Even in thie year of 


boycott and trade depression, the imports of cotton goods exceeded any other single import 
head. 
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percentage of the imported goods compete with local produce 
of a similar character. The coarser kinds of cotton goods are 
-thus able to withstand the competition of Manchester. If 
the owners of existing mills show greater enterprise, and if 
-some more mills are started, it will be quite possible in the 
near future to manufacture, within the borders of the country, 
‘the entire quantity of wearing apparel required by the poorer 
Classes of the population. The absence of a local supply of 
long-stapled cotton at present offers an obstacle to the manu- 
facture of finer fabrics, but the successful experiments which 
have been made in certain parts of the Punjab lead us to hope 
that this difficulty will soon disappear. This branch of the cotton 
industry fully deserves to be encouraged. While no protection 
is required for the coarser kinds of cotton goods, the finer 
qualities will perhaps need protection for some time to come. | 
The question of yarn is not free from difficulty. It is 
highly desirable that Indian mills should produce yarns of the 
higher counts, and a protective duty would be.helpful in this 
regard. But, on the other hand, as yarn is an earlier stage 
of manufacture, a duty levied on this article, is likely to prove 
harmful to the later stage, namely, the manufacture of cloth. 
Ou the whole, the balance of advantage would seem to lie in 
admitting yarn free or in levying only a small duty on yarns 
of the higher counts, until the mills in India are fully equipped 
to take advantage of a comparatively high rate of duty. 


1 Mr, A. O. Coubrough points out that in 1920-21, “the total quantity of piece-goods 
consumed in India was 400 crores of yards. The amount of piece-goods of similar character 
to those produced in India was less than 40 crores of yards.” He also shows that 75 per 
cent. of imported pieco-goods are non-competitive. See Notes on Indian Piece-Goods Trade 
(Bulletin No, 16). E 

3 Mr, Ainscough peints out that, although there has been a steady increase in the 
production of yarn during the past three years, the amount of raw cotton consumed 
has steadily decreased. This he takes to be a clear proof that the mills are tending to spin 
finer counts. ~ (Report for 1920-21, p.57.) Bat, Mr. Ainscough does not apprehend a 
serious loss in the whole of the cotton goods trade of England. He says, “My personal 
opinion is that, on balance, our trade with India will continue to increase. The trade 
we loge in coarse grey goods will be more than made up hy increased shipments of the. 
finer cloths due to steady advance in the prosperity of the country.” (P. 99.) 
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Jute manufactures stand on a footing different from other 
industries. They have already proved a success in India. 
There are at present seventy-five jute mills in Bengal, and 
exports of manufactured jute amount annually to over Es. 50 
crores in value. Before the war, more than one-half of the 
total exports of jute consisted of the raw material. But the 
proportion has now considerably diminished. If more mills 
are established, it will be possible to manufacture the whole 
of the raw jute within the country. This industry, therefore, 
does not seem to stand in need of protection. 

Industries of a comparatively small size ought also to be 
protected. Cement, pottery, soap, paints and varnishes, cutlery, 
matches, and stationery articles and classes of goods of which 
the raw material is available in the country, either wholly or- 
in part, and which have a ready market at home. If they are 
properly aided, these industries will add to the productive power 
and wealth of the country. As the industrial development of 
the country proceeds, many new industries will also claim the 
attention of the State. 3 

Chemicals, machinery, and railway plant present some- 
difficulty. The growth of chemical industries is of the greatest: 
importance to the general advancement of the country. - They. 
thus deserve: encouragement at the hands of the State. But’ 
as the price of chemicals enters largely into the production of 
various kinds of manufactures, these latter are sure to be 
adversely affected by any import duty that may be imposed 
on chemicals. A bounty in such a case would seem to be a 
more suitable form of assistance than tariff protection. Any 
way, the question will require very careful handling The 
same thing may be said of machinery. It would be hardly: 
right for India to continue to depend for an indefinite period 
on foreign countries for the supply of machines for her manu- 
factories. If she has to take her place among the industrial 
nations of the world, India must manufacture her own 
machinery. ` For such a purpose, India has ample raw material.’ | 
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But a duty on machinery will increase the equipment charges 
of a factory, and thus. prove a handicap to the growth of 
industry generally. As for railway. plant and stores, any duties 
levied on them will fall on the entire community, and, will, 
besides, tend to retard the development of transport which is 
so essential to industrial expansion. This difficulty can, however, 
be partially solved by the local purchase of stores to the utmost 
extent possible. 

These, indeed, are instances of the — conflicts of 
interest, which may arise from time to time between different 
industries. It is not unlikely to happen, on some occasions, 
that producers of a raw material or of an intermediate product 
will ask for protection, while manufacturers will oppose them. 
Tt is even possible that tariff protection afforded to some in- 
dustries may result in the crippling of others. The danger of 
unintelligent interference with industry is always present in 
a protective system. The details of a policy of protection 
will thus be no easy matter to settle. But if the earnestness 
and independence of the Legislature and the honesty and fore- 
sight of officials can be ensured, the difficulties will not prove 
insurmountable. Of course, the general principle which will 
guide the fiscal authorities in deciding between the rival 
claims of different industries, will be the balance of advantage 
to the community as a whole. 

The question of rates is important. Some of the classes 
of goods mentioned above are already subject to duty. But 
as the present rates were fixed with sole regard to revenue, a 
reconsideration of the whole matter will be necessary when a 
protective policy is decided upon. And the determination of 
the rates will require the exercise of great care and caution. 
They should be high enough to afford protection, but not so 
high as to unduly or unnecessarily add to the cost of living. 
The existing general rates may continue for revenue purposes, 
unless it is found desirable, on financial grounds, to enhance 
or reduce them. But special rates should be fixed for purposes 
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of protection. As a rule, a protective duty of 20 or 25 
per cent. ought to be sufficient. In exceptional circum- 
stances, however, higher rates may be justifiable. In this con- 
nexion, a serious drawback, which is characteristic of high 
duties, must not be lost sight of. They always have a ien- 
dency to encourage smuggling and put a heavy strain on the 
honesty of officials. In the interests of protection, it will 
perhaps be found necessary to expand the free list. All raw 
materials of industry should be allowed to’ enter the country 
duty-free. 

Market is one of the most important requisites for the 
successtul development of industry. The primary aim of the 
future tariff policy of India will thus be to secure the home 
market for the home produce. A carefully adjusted protec- 
tive system will enable her to put an end to the presert abnor- 
mal state of things. But an indiscriminate increase or cus- 
toms duties will produce harmful consequences. It wiil not 
only destroy India’s external commerce, but prove harmful 
to her social as well as her economic life. 

While it is necessary to modify the present position of 
too great dependence of India upon England, it is neither 
possible nor desirable for her to attain absolute economic in- 
dependence. We cannot wall ourselves in with high protec- 
tive tariffs, and the attempt to do so is sure to end in disaster. 
And this will be neither economically good, nor moraliy 
- justifiable. Isolation would lead to stagnation, which ir its 
turn, would result in degeneration. Besides, inter-dependence 
of all nations is a higher ideal than economic self-sufficiency. 
If we look at the question from the practical stand-point, we 
cannot resist the conclusion that the days of self-containment 
are gone, and are not likely to return. With the rapid deve- 
lopment of means of communication, the world is fast becom- 
ing one economic unit. It should also be remembered that 
the substitution of domestic production for imports is not 
necessarily a national gain. The fostering of some industries 
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may entail an unnecessarily heavy burden on the community. 
without securing a corresponding advantage to it. In such 
cases, protection would mean sheer loss to the nation. The 
best thing for India to do- will, therefore, be to concentrate 
her energies on the production of such articles as she will find 
it possible to make, under the changed circumstances, at less 
cost and with greater efficiency than other countries, and to- 
import those articles which she.can buy cheaper than make, 
at home. It is not likely that, for at least some time to come, 
she will find it advantageous to embark upon the production 
of goods involving secret -processes, or requiring exceptional 
technical skill or the use of highly specialised machinery, 
such, for instance, as synthetic dyes, delicate scientific instru- 
ments, and watches. | 5 
Each industry seeking protection must thus establish the 
validity of its claim. Protection should begin only when a 
particular industry is fully equipped to take advantage of it. 
And it should be continued only for a responsible period, and 
not indefinitely. As soon as the protected industry is able to 
stand on its legs, or it 1s found that it has no chance of proving 
a success, protection should be withdrawn. The exact period 
for which protection may be afforded will, of course, depend 
upon the nature of the particular industry and other circum- 
stances. But fifteen years would seem to be a reasonable 
period in most cases. If, after the lapse of the specified num- 
ber of years, it is found as the result of careful examination, 
that the industry has made satisfactory progress, but that some 
more time is needed to place it on a footing of stability, the 
period may be extended. At the end of the term of appren- 
ticeship, every protected industry should be allowed to breathe 
the vitalising air of freedom. Competition will then give it 
strength and vigour. To continue protection after the need 
for it has ceased will be to encourage indolence and inefficiency. 
A policy which seeks to keep the industries of the country 
in -perpetual tutelage can only result in decadence and 
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retrogression. The danger, which Professor Smart points out,—. 
“once an infant, always an infant,”—is real, and musi be 
guarded against. We want in India strong, healthy industries, 
not perpetual infants. The great evil of a protective system 
is the growth of vested interests. This can only be prevented 
or checked by the formation of a wide-awake public opinion. 
The temporary character of a protective duty should be 
particularly emphasised when the article protected is one of 
the necessaries for the poorer sections of the community. The 
immediate tendency of protection is to affectin almost entirely 
opposite directions the interests of producers and consumers, 
althongh, in the long run, their interests are identical. Of 
course, producers are also consumers, and consumers, generally 
speaking, are producers of some sort or other. Both these 
classes are thus; ultimately, benefited equally by an improve- 
ment in the general well-being of the community. But in 
regard to particular commodities it may frequently happen 
that while the producer will derive an unconscionable gain 
from a protective duty, the consumer will suffer an undeserved 
loss. It will be the duty of the State always to hold the balance 
between all parties. On some occasions, it may even be 
necessary to take into special consideration the interests of the 
consumers, who are generally the weaker party. It is of the 
utmost importance to ensure that the tariff policy of the country 
is determined for good of the community as a whole, and is 
not dictated either by the manufacturers of England or by the 
mill-owners of India. | 
While protection should be temporary in most cases, it 
would be wrong to regard protective policy as a “ necessary 
evil”! Most people would rather be inclined to consider it as- 
a necessary good, for protection is advocated in India chiefly 
1 Itis interesting in this connexion to recall the opinion of Kohatsch, who held that 
protective measures “ are a suitable means of guarding the interests of a particular national 


economy ; they are a necessary evil of historic origin which will disappear as it has come 


when it has lived its day.” 
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as .a policy of national reconstruction. This, however, is a- 
more or less academic question. 5 
. The arguments which have been advanced in favour of. 
withdrawing protection at the earliest possible moment do 
not, of course, apply to industries which are essential for: 
purposes of defence, or which are of vital importance to the: 
économic life of the. people. Such pivotal, or ‘key’ in- 
dustries will require continued assistance. | | 
Special protection may sometimes be necessary against 
foreign goods favoured by such measures, as dumping, boun- 
ties, subsidies, or transport concessions. Measures like these 
Often have for their object the supplanting of local produce by 
foreign produce with the aid of an artificial advantage. In 
order to equalise the conditions of production, it may be 
desirable in such cases to levy a duty on the imported product. 
But the mere fact that a particular country affords protection 
to its industries will not be enough to justify the imposition of 
protective duties in India. These measures may, in fact, be 
either benignant or malignant. When the object is merely to 
encourage a young industry, there is no cause for complaint. 
A case of dumping arises when goods are sold in the Indian 
market below their cost prices or at prices lower than those 
at which the goods are currently offered in the country of 
manufacture. Dumping may, however, be accidental. When 
the surplus goods of a foreign country are sold at low prices at a 
time’ when the home market is in a depressed condition, no 
objection can be reasonably taken to such sale. When, how- 
ever, a policy of dumping is resorted to with the deliberate and 
persistent object of killing an Indian industry, a protective 
duty would be justifiable as a measure of defence. Such 
dumping, as has been rightly observed, produces a feeling of 
insecurity in the corresponding industry of this country, which 
diminishes the incentive to development. 
Anti-dumping measures have been adopted in various 
countries. In the United States, it is unlawful for any person 
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-to import dumped goods: into the country. The Tarif Act, 
1907, of Canada provides for the levy of a special duty on 
clumped goods.’ In- India, a special ‘anti-dumping’ duty, 
equivalent to the difference between the selling price of the 
article in this country and its fair market .value in the country 
of origin, may very properly be imposed in order to counteract 
the evil effects of a foreign dumping policy. | 
The influence of a protective policy on prices is a matter 
which should be carefully considered. It is mainly through 
prices that a protective duty affects the foreign, as compared 
with the local, produce. The principal use of a tariff is, in 
fact, to secure differential advantages in markets. But it is 
extremely difficult to estimate beforehand the possible effect 
of an import duty on the price of the article on which it js 
levied. A very small duty may sometimes have no effect on 
prices at all. But, as a rule, when an import duty is imposed 
on a commodity, the tendency of the price is to rise by the 
full extent of the duty. But the actual rise in price is seldom 
equal to the amount of the duty. The imposition of the uty 
disturbs the equilibrium of demand and supply, and the price 
at which a fresh equilibrium is established. depends, first, upon 
the elasticity of the demand, and, secondly, upon the elasticity 
of the home production as compared with that of the foreign 
production. If, as a result of the duty, there is no fall in the 
demand, or if the home production fails to increase, the whole 
of the duty appears in the price, and, consequently, the entire 
burden falls on the consumer. If, on the other hand. the 
demand tends to decrease, or the supply of the home produce 
shows a tendency to increase, the rise in the price of the 
article is less than the amount of the duty. In such a case, 
the burden is borne in part by the foreign producer who, in 
order to retain the market, is com pelled to curtail his profit, 
Professor Pigou is right in expressing the view that “a part of 
? Vide Report of the Committee on Commercial and Imperial Policy After the War, 
pp. 44-46. 
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the direct burden of import duties is, in general, shifted perma- 
nently on to the foreigners.” 

Professor L. V. Birk, a Dutch economist, draws attention to 
another side of the question. He says, “The duty, which 
increases the price at home, will often depress the world-price. 
The consumers of the importing country, who must now pay 
import duty, are not able to pay as much for the goods, duty 
unpaid, as they were before, while the duty has further caused 
an increase in the quantity in the country itself, which again 
means a smaller demand on the world market.’” 

The main object of a protective duty is to secure an increase 
in the price of the commodity protected, and if the price fails to 
rise, this objectis partly frustrated. It is not, however, wholly 
frustrated, because the fact “that the foreign producer is com- 
pelled to work under less advantageous conditions is an in- 
direct gain to the home producer. But whether the rise in 
price is large or small, there is, as a rule, some rise. More- 
over, the increase is not always limited to the prices of the 
dutiable goods alone. A change in the price of one commo- 
dity influences the consumption and, therefore, the prices of 
other commodities. It is also necessary to determine the 
effect of protective duties on production costs. If the costs 


* According to Professor Pigou, this takes place because the ratio of interchange is 
altered in favour of the taxing country. Vide Protective and Preferential Duties, p. 28. 

Professor Marshall is of opinion that a part of such burden is borne by the foreign produ- 
cers in the following cases : (1) if one country is the chief consumer of a thing for which 
another has special natural advantages, a tax on if may cause the exporters to work at 
barely remunerative prices; (2) when producers in one country have set themselves to 
cater for the special requirements of another, they will go a long way towards meeting any 
import duty that is suddenly sprung upon them, until they have made other arrangements 
for utilising their resources; (3) when a particular brand yields monopoly profits high 
above the normal, such profits can be annexed in part. 

Mr. J. A. Hobson, on the other hand, holds that “ the ordinary notion that ‘ the 
foreigner will pay ’ the import duty, is void of substance. The circumstances under which 
he would bear some portion of the duty are so rare and so incalculable that no government 
officials could be safely entrusted with the adjustment of such a tariff.” Taxation in the 
New Stale, p. 134. 

2 The Theory of Marginal Value, p. 257. 
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‘of production of protected articles rise along with the rise in 
their prices, no advantage is gained. But profits can be secured 
if duties are levied in such a way that production costs may 
not rise at all or rise to a less extent than the rise in prices. 

The rise in prices is temporary or permanent according 
as the effect of a protective duty is wholesome or otherwise. 
It may happen that the imposition of the duty will lead to the 
investment of larger capital in the industry, the adoption of 
improved methods of production, and the establishment of 
new factories. In such a case, the increase in the size of the 
enterprise, securing economies in natural resources, labour, 
and capital and making organisation more efficient, will reduce 
production-costs, and the growth of local competition 
will ultimately bring down prices. On the other hand, 
itis possible that the protected manufacturers will remain — 
satisfied with the gain secured to them by the duty, instead of 
exerting themselves to improve the industry. The rise in the 
price will then tend to become permanent. 

When, as the result of the policy of protection, foreign 
competition is eliminated, the price of the article in question 
will be determined by competition among domestic producers. 
It is not improbable that, under such circumstances, tne pro- 
tected manufacturers will combine in order to maintain a quasi- 
monopoly price. The State will then find it necessary to take 
prompt action. And one or all of the following courses will be 
open to it. Protection may be withdrawn as soon as such an 
undesirable effect manifests itself or some legislative measure 
may be enacted to declare such combination illegal, or a special 
tax may be levied on the excess profits of the enterprise. The 
legitimate object of protection is to foster industries, and not 
to put large profits into the pockets of manufacturers. Under 
no circumstances, would the State be justified in taxing the 
poor to benefit the rich. 

A tariff is often described in Europe and America as “ the 
mother of trust.” and in so far as this description is correct, 
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it must be regarded as an evil. But combinations, in them- 
selves, are not undesirable. They often lead to the maximum 
efficiency of machinery, capital, labour and administration. 
But when they become monopolies, and their real object is 
found to be, not the perfecting of organisation, but the regula- 
tion of output and prices, so as to earn unconscionably high 
profits, they must be discouraged.' : 

Speaking in a general way, 1t may be said that protective 
duties will tend to add to the cost of living. Such disadvantage 
is likely, however, to be counterbalanced, in part, if not wholly, 
by an increase in the income of at least some classes of the 
population, provided the right commodities are selected for 
protection. The establishment of new industries will increase 
the demand for labour, and, consequently, wages wiil rise. 
This rise in the wages of industrial labourers will. affect the 
wages of agricultural labourers, for there is no hard and fast 
line of division between the two classes of wage-earners. The 
middle classes will gain in so far as the managers, supervisors 
and clerks will be drawn from these strata of society. The 
remuneration of capital is likely also to increase. Whether or 
not the increase in the incomes of the different classes of the 
community will compensate them for the loss suffered by them 
in the shape of the addition to the cost of living is a matter 
which time alone will show. But it is probable that capitalists 
and wage-earners will be benefited by the new policy toa 
greater extent than the men belonging to the clean-handed or 
the learned professions. 

It is more than probable that the adoption of a protective 
policy by India will induce foreign firms to establish themselves 
in the country in order to get the benefit of the protective 
tariff. The authors of the Report on Constitutional Reforms 


1 The Committee on Commercial and Industrial Policy point out that the attempts 
made in different countries to establish State control of monopolies have been directed 
towards (1) judicial and administrative regulation and limitution, and (2) the securing of 
publicity. i : 6 
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expressed the belief that the- protected industries would be 
“largaly financed by foreign capital attracted by the tariff.” 
Mr. T: N. Ainscough, Senior. Trade Commissioner for England 
in India and Ceylon, suggests in’ several parts. of his two 
interesting Reports that British manufacturers should start 
branch factories in India. And when British firms establish 
themselves here, other foreign firms will soon follow swis. It 
would certainly be wrong to object to such establishment on 
the mere ground that the owners of these concerns are persons 
of foreign extraction. A feeling of antipathy towards foreign- 
ers ought to be strongly deprecated. But the treatment which 
Indians have in the past. received at the hands of foreign 
capitalists cannot but make them apprehensive in regard to 
the future. It has always been the policy of the Government 
of India not only to maintain an open door in this respect but 
to attract foreign capital to the country -by various induce- 
ments. As a result of this policy the profits of industry have 
left the country to-swell the riches of foreign nations. And 
the only benefit which the people have so far derived from 
the prosperous foreign undertakings has been, to use the 
words of a British official, that a certain number have earned 
wages “in subordinate positions, or by. doing coolie work.’” 
Exploitation has, indeed, been the watchword of foreign 
capitalists. And in this work they have always received the 
fullest measure of support from the Government. No; only 
has no stimulus been afforded to indigenous enterprise, but 
foreigners have been favoured as against the children of the 
soll. No- attempt has been made to conserve the mineral 
resources of the country, and the well-being of the labourers 
has, until recently, been sadly neglected. But there is. nothing 
in this to cause surprise. Discussing the different aspezts of 
the`question of the export and import of capital in an admir- 
able work, a well-known writer observes: “ History shows 
that capital may be used for purposes of exploitation in the 


1 Sir A, Chatterton, Notes on Industrial Work in India, 1908. 
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worst sense of the word. European relations with India in 
earlier times, and in more recent years with parts of Africa 
and South America, are particularly flagrant examples. Capital 
has been employed in numerous instances to drain countries 
of their resources, to weaken them economically, and to 
degrade them morally.” ' 

It was the fear of further exploitation which led ardent 
patriots like Dadabhai Naoroji and Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
to hesitate to ask for a protective policy for India. They 
apprehended that the benefits of protection would be reaped 
by foreign capitalists, while the poor people of India would 
be saddled with taxes.” But even more serious than economic 
exploitation is the danger of political influence.’ It is un- 
fortunately true that the influence of the European mercantile 
community of India is often exercised in opposition to the 
political rights and aspirations of the people. One cannot 
fail in this connection to recall the various acts of oppression 
committed by the indigo-planters about the middle of the last 
century in Bengal, and in more recent years in Champaran.‘ 


1 C. K. Hobson, Export of Capital, p. XIV, 

* Dadabhai Naoroji wrote many years ago: “ India sorely needs the aid of English 
capital ; but itis English capital she needs, and not the English invasion to come also, and 
eat up both capital and produce.” Poverty and Un-British Rule in India, p. 229. 

Mr. G. K. Gokhale snid in 1911: “ There are two kinds of protection, the right kind 
and the wrong kind... Influential interests, influential combinations, influential parties in 
England, who can have ready access to the Secretary of State, to whom we have no access, 
will not fail to take the fullest advantage of the situation, and this huge engine of protec- 
tion, which is a vast power, will be employed, not in the interests of the people of India, 
* And again: “ The factories which will receive the 
protection are those ran on European lines, and it is no use disguising the fact that most 
of these factories are in European hands, and the profits go to Englishmen.” Mr. Bhupendra 
Nath Basu also expressed similar sentiments. Vide Debate in the Indian Legislative 
Council, March, 9, 1921. 

* With regard to the political danger arising from foreign capital O. K. Hobson says, 
“ In cases where the borrowing country is weak, lenders may consider that their interests 
are best served by encroaching upon the political independence of the borrower, and the 
government policy of the lending State may be formed accordingly.” Export of Capital, 
p. XXI, 

* For detailed accounts of the indigo troubles in Bengal, see Buckland, Bengal under 
Tieutenant-Governors, and Mitra, Indigo Disturbances, Sir Sankaran Nair's Note of 


but in the interests of those partiés. 
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Some incidental disadvantages of foreign capital are also 
worth noting. Any considerable importation of foreign capital 
will lead to an increase of what are called the Home Charges, 
the amount of which is already large. Besides, as such capital 
will be imported in the shape of goods, the large influx of 
foreign goods will prove harmful to indigenous industries. 
Lastly, the organisers of foreign concerns will, more often 
than not, import the stores necessary for their use frcm their 
own countries, thus retarding the industrial development of 
India. 

Adequate safeguards are, therefore, needed to prevent the 
evils which usually accompany foreign capital. It is necessary 
in this connexion to remember the distinction betwean loan 
capital and entrepreneurs’ capital. In the former case, only 
the interest goes out of the country; in the latter, the profit 
as well. The history of other countries tells us that it is only 
in the earlier stages of industrial development that foreign 
entrepreneurs’ capital is considered necessary. As a country 
progresses in industrialization, every effort is made to replace 
entrepreneurs’ capital by loan capital, which, to use the words 
of a well-known economist, “leaves in the possessior of the 
debtor country the excess of its earnings above intergst, thus 
operating to enrich the latter more rapidly and at the same 
time eliminating the unavoidable personal influencs of the 
foreign capitalist on the domestic economic policy.” Jf the 
want of capital be found to prove a real hindrance to indus- 
trial development by indigenous agency, the Government may 
borrow in Europe or America, and lend to Indian industrial- 
ists. The loan market is now becoming more and more 
international, and as the credit of the Indian Government is 
good, there ought to be no difficulty in obtaining the necessary 
amount of loan capital. 


Dissent to the Despatches of the Government of India, 1919, gives a short but accurate 


account of the distress in Champaran, 
1 Grunzel, Economic Protectionism, p. 254. 
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Of course, no one will grudge to pay the legitimate rate 
of interest for the use of capital, such as is paid by borrowers 
in other countries. What in India is really objected to is not 
so much foreign capital, as control of industrial enterprises by 
foreigners. At present, a substantial proportion of the capital 
invested in concerns managed by Europeans is owned by 
Indians, but there are extremely few Indians on their Direc- 
torate Boards or in any positions of real responsibility and 
influence. One remedy for the present state of things is. to 
encourage mixed enterprises which offer equal opportunities 
to Indian and European capital, skill, and organising ability. 
The promoters of prospective foreign ventures may be com- 
pelled to open their shares to Indians as well as to Europeans. 
To facilitate the attainment of this object, all flotations should 
be in rupee currency. Further, the law relating to the 
formation of Companies may be so amended as to provide 
for the adoption of a system of proportional representation 
for the election of the Directors of every Company or to make 
the appointment of at least one-half of the Directorate Indian 
in personnel. Similarly, the existing foreign concerns may be 
partly nationalised. If the foreigners obstinately refuse, to 
come to reasonable terms, a penalty in the shape of an excise 
duty or sales tax may have to be thought of. 

It would be very desirable to avoid all racial questions in 
matters connected with trade and industry. But this would be 
possible only when the foréign entrepreneurs who derive so 
much benefit from their connexion with India agree to accord 
fair and equal treatment to Indians. Of course, if foreigners 
set up their skill in the country and impart it to the people, all 
cause for dissatisfaction will disappear.’ But if they continue 


: It is interesting in this connexion to note that Count Okuma advocated the admission 
of foreign capital into Japan; bnt he wrote, “In such an event, however, foreign capitalists 
intending to invest in Japanese industries should recognise the advisability of teaching the 
working of such industries to the Japanese, for if they insist upon employing officers, 
engineers and workmen of their own nationalities, it is likely that they will find their under- 
takings to be failures, or, at the best, to yield only small profits.” Fifty Years of New Japan, 
Vol. I, p. 642, 
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‘their present policy of domination and exclusion, things are 
sure to go from bad to worse. Now that India is self-conscious, 
it is not likely that she will allow her children to remain any 
longer in the position of hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
even in fields industrial. 

We come now to excise duties. Such duties as are im- 
posed on alcoholic liquors and other intoxicants call fcr no 
-comment. But countervailing excise duties are of a diferent 
character. The theoretical justification for the imposition of 
such duties is to uphold free trade principles. These duties 
were originally levied in India to neutralise the protestive 
character of the cotton import duties. The injustice of the 
measure was so great that it called forth remonstrances trom 
all fair-minded persons, including some high British officials.’ 
If a policy of protection is now adopted, there will be no room 
for excise duties. These duties tend to discourage local pro- 
duction. Besides, their assessment and collection involve a 
searching enquiry into production and the use of an expensive 
and cumbersome machinery. | 

Professor Pigou is of opinion that a somewhat greater advan- 
tage would be obtained by a taxing country if a given revenue 
were collected by a protective import duty, instead of by a 
customs plus excise duty. There is, however, reason to expect 
that the latter method of raising revenue would in general, 
have a smaller effect in raising the price of the taxed article, 
and, therefore, in injuring consumers. But he holds that, on 
the other hand, a part of the injury to consumers inflicted by 
protective duties is compensated by a gain to producers within 
the country, whereas no part of the injury inflicted by a cus- 
toms plus excise duty is thus compensated.’ 


t! Mr. C. O. Stevens said in 1894; ‘It certainly appears at first sight to be-driving the 
doctrine of free trade rather hard to invite the legislature of a country to impose a somewhat 
troublesome and unproductive tax, in order that its own manufactures may be free from the 
suspicion of advantage however slight, over imported goods.” Proceedings, Imperial Lagis« 
lative Council, 27th December, 1894. 

? Protective and Preferential Duties, Ch. 1. 
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It is true that the burden of a countervailing excise duty 
tends to fall on the producer, rather than on the consumer. 
But tbe greater part of the cotton excise duty is not counter- 
vailing, for the Indian cotton goods which compete with 
foreign manufactures are only a small fraction of the total of 
goods on which the duty is levied. In respect of the bulk of 
cotton goods, therefore, the duty falls on the consumer. The 
only ground on which an excise duty can reasonably be sup- 
ported in India is tbe small measure of protection which it 
affords to the handloom industry. It would be going beyond 
the scope of this subject to discuss whether the financial exi- 
gencies of the Government would justify the imposition of a 
tax in itself so objectionable.’ 

Export duties stand on a footing entirely different from 
that of import duties. The burden of an export duty falls on 
the domestic producer, unless the article happens to belong to 
the category of a monopoly in which case it is borne by the 
foreign consumer. Ordinarily, therefore, an export duty places 
domestic produce at a disadvantage as compared with foreign 
goods in the foreign market, and thus tends to discourage home 
production. Such a duty should, therefore, be imposed only if 
there are special reasons for its imposition. At present, reve- 
nue considerations dominate the policy underlying export 
duties. But here also, a policy of protection, if applied with 
due care and forethought, may prove useful for purposes of 
industrial development. Sometimes, it may be desirable to 
levy export duties on raw materials in order to encourage 
their manufacture within the country. A duty on hides, 
and skins is a case in point. Unfortunately, however, the 


? In 1911, Mr. M. B. Dadabhoy moved a resolution in the Imperial Legislative Council, 
urging the abolition of the cotton excise duty. It was sapported by the leading Indian 
members and also by Sir Sassoon David representing an important section of the European 
mercantile community. But it was opposed by the Government on the ground of loss of 
revenue and also of possible injury to the handloomindustry. Vide Proceedings, 9th March, 
1911, 
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present duty of 15 per cent. is coupled with a rebate of 
-10 per cent., for which there is no justification whatsoever. 
A strong case can also be made out for an export 
duty on oil seeds. There is bound to be a continuous demand 
for this commodity in the home as well as the foreign 
market, and the local manufacture of the raw material 
is desirable from many points of view. A home market is- 
more certain and steady than a foreign market, and the condi- 
tions in the former are better known than in the latter. A 
small export duty may, on similar though not equally strong 
grounds, be suggested on cotton. The retention in the coun- 
try of bones and other kinds of manure may be secured by 
means of an export duty, and this expedient would also be 
justifiable for conserving the mineral resources of the country. 

But it would not be advisable to extend this policy too 
far. A high duty may drive the buyers to look for substitutes 
for the protected articles. And our unfortunate experience in 
the past ought to make us careful as to the future. The 
saltpetre industry was practically killed by the high duty im- 
posed on it. Indigo also suffered to some extent from the 
burden of the export duty. An additon to the export duty on 
jute is sometimes advocated in some quarters. Whatever may 
be said in favour of an increased duty on raw jute, it would 
be very unwise to increase the burden on the manufactured 
article. In this regard, the discussion as to whether jute is 
an absolute, or only a conditional, monopoly appears to be 
of merely academic importance. From the practical stand- 
point, it would be safe to regard jute as a temporary monopoly. 
Efforts are being made in Germany to find substitutes for jute, 
and if the price of the article is artificially raised, the industry 
is sure to be in great danger. There is one feature with regard 
to jute which introduces a special difficulty into the question. 
Jute is grown only in one province of India. The other pro- 
vinces are not concerned in the production, but they are all 
interested in the revenue which is derived from this source. 
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The temptation is thus strong to raise a large income by taxing 
this article. But unless the temptation is resisted, they may, 
though unwittingly,. kill the goose that lays golden eggs. 

Ihe question of an export duty on food-stuffs is beset with 
difficulties. It is open to doubt whether there is, in a normal 
year, any exportable surplus of food-grains in the country. 
Some persons, whose opinions are entitled to weight, hold that 
the total production of food in India is not sufficient for her 
own consumption, and if everybody were to be adequately fed, 
she would be a food importing, not exporting, country. The 
matter demands a full investigation. As the question stands 
at present there is something to be said on either side of it. The 
export of food grains causes a rise in their prices. Now, every 
person in the country is a consumer of food. The rise in the 
prices thus affects the whole community. From one point of 
view, therefore, the levy of an export duty, which restricts 
the exportation of food, may be regarded as beneficial to the 
community. But, on the other hand, it is argued that 
agriculturists, who are mostly poor, and who constitute the 
bulk of the population, are benefited by the high prices of 
food-grains under a system of free export, and the well-to-do 
classes can easily afford to bear a slightly higher burden. Jn 
this connexion, it is necessary to enquire whether the in- 
crease in the prices due to foreign demand actually reaches the 
cultivator, or is intercepted by middlemen. Tf the cultivator 
gets the benefit, the case for free export becomes strong. 
But if the enhanced price goes to enrich the mahajays or the 
enterprising foreign firms, many economists would support a 
restriction of export by means of an export duty. 

Another argument against restrictions is that a fall in 
value, artificially created, may lead to the substitution of non- 
food crops for food-stuffs. It must be admitted that there is 
great deal of force in this argument. But, of course, none of 
these arguments would apply to periods of famine or scarcity. 
In such circumstances, not only an export duty, but even 
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absolute prohibition, would be justifiable. But control of 
exportation would hardly:be desirable even in such cases, for 
interference by Government officers with the course of trade 
has come to be associated in the public mind with dishonesty 
and favouritism. 

Import duties in India are partly space: and partly 
ad valorem. The chief merit of specific duties lies in the ease 
with which they are administered. But they are . inequitable 
in incidence, inasmuch as they fall more heavily on cheaper 
varieties of goods. They .are thus opposed to the doctrine 
of ability in taxation. On the other hand, ad valorem duties 
are difficult to administer ; but they are more equitable. For 
the levy of duties ad valorem in India, sometimes the invoice 
values are considered; in other cases, conventional values are 
fixed for definite periods. On the other hand, in couniries 
like the United States, the goods are taxed according to their 
value in the local market at the time of assessment. From 
the administrative stand-point, the Indian system is perferable 
to the American, but it is less responsive to variations in 
prices. Asa means of affording protection to industry, the 
latter method is more effective. But if makes so great a 
demand on the efficiency and honesty of officials that it. would 
be hardly desirable to urge its introduction into the Indian 
financial system at the present moment. 

We come now to the question, What effect will a policy 
of protection have on the foreign trade of India? ` This ques- 
tion is not so easy to answer as appears at first sight. One 
. thing, however, is certain, namely that there will be a change 
in the character of the trade. India will no longer remain 
an exporter of raw materials and an importer of. finished 
goods; but these two classes of goods will figure more or less 
equally on the import and export sides of her transactions. 
Whether or not there will be:a diminution in the total 
volume of the foreign trade is more than can be prophesied 
at present. But even if thers be some diminution in volume, 
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it would not be injurious to the best interests of the country. 
The present trade position of India is wholly abnormal. As 
has been observed by a well-known writer, the annual statis- 
tics of the external commerce of India are not, as in the case 
of other countries, a barometer of the progress. and prosperity 
of the nation. On the other hand, her foreign trade has grown 
at the expense of her indigenous industries and her internal 
trade. The trade returns of India are thus an index of her 
economic weakness rather than strength. In no country are 
the interests of foreign trade and local production always and 
necessarily identical, and in India they have been, and at the 
present moment are, almost diametrically opposed to each other. 

The future well-being of the country will thus depend 
not upon the growth of its foreign trade but upon its internal 
development. A wise policy of protection will lead to indus- 
trial expansion, which will far outweigh any possible dis- 
advantage arising from the contraction of its external com- 
merce. It need not, however, be apprehended that the possible 
decrease in’ the volume of India’s foreign trade will be so 
great as to affect in any appreciable degree her balance of 
trade. Moreover, such diminution is likely to be only tem- 
porary. The increasing industrialisation of the country will 


1 J, W. Root, Trade Relations of the British Empire, Ch. V. 

2 L. 8. Amery says, ‘‘ The volume of trade, more specially, the volume of foreign trade, 
bears no relation whatever to the total national production or to the national well-being 
dependent upon it. The national interest in foreign trade lies not in the volume of that 
trade, but wholly in its character as providing sustenance for industry or opportunity of 
employment,” Fundamental Fallacies of Free Trade, p, 98. So also, H. Hirst writes. “ If 
trade is to be profitable to any country in proportion to its volume, itis essential that it 
should busy itself only with the import of such commodities as the land is incapable of 
growing or producing, and with the largest export of such commodities as the land can and 
does produce.” Some Business Aspects of Tariff Reform, p. 3. 

This view receives support from J. Grunzel, who says: “ When an amount equal to or 
exceeding that which is gained in foreign trade is lost through the restriction of home pro- 
duction, then there is no gain, but eventually a loss is suffered. Importation and exporta- 
tion do not stand in relation of direct communication, but are separated from each other 
by production and consumption, and hence a continually favourable inner economic balance 
may be able to offset an unfavourable outward economic balance.” Economie Prolectionism, 


p. isl. 
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continually add tò the purchasing power of the people. Be- 
sides, as industrial expansion proceeds, India will produce 
more and more for foreign markets, instead of remaining satis- 
fied with the home market. And in proportion as her exports 
increase, she will be in a position to buy more goods from 
abroad. l l 
So far we have confined our attention to large-scale indus- 
tries and small organised industries. But it would not be wise 
to neglect cottage industries altogether. Apart from their 
moral value—and Economics being intimately related to 
Ethics, moral considerations cannot be wholly ignored,—the 
economic importance of cottage industries is very great. 
Every encouragement should therefore, be afforded to them. 
Very little can, however, be done in this direction by means 
of the tariff. But bounties or subsidies may, in carefully 
selected cases, be of considerable assistance. The hand indus- 
tries of weaving and spinning are now in a decadent condition, 
but they still offer employment to large numbers of people. 
Their greatest usefulness is that they keep agriculturists 
employed during the off season, when otherwise they would. 
have remained idle. During these months of the year, the 
labour of the cultivators and of the members of their families: 
has practically no exchange-value, and the earnings derived 
from weaving and spinning, though small, help to supple- 
ment their income from agricultural work. Hand spinning 
also offers employment to widows and other persons who 
are incapable of doing out-door work. The finer fabrics. 
produced by hand have a beauty and excellence which 
have enabled them to withstand, to some extent at least, the 
competition of mill-made cloths. But the coarser kinds of 
cotton goods have always tended to disappear as soon as they 
have come in to rivalry with the produce of the mills. 
Weaving and spinning are industries in which the inter- 
ests of the producers are nearly co-extensive with the interests 
of the consumers, and itis extremely desirable to save them. 
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from ruin. A great deal can be done by introducing improved 
appliances, securing for the hand workers better credit facilities, 
- and teaching them better methods of marketing. But the 
` main solution of the problem is to be found in co-operation. The 
33.per cent. excise duty on the produce of the mills is some 
advantage to the hand-weavers. But this small measure of 
protection will be of little use to the industry unless more 
effective methods are adopted for its resuscitation. 

The investigation of various questions, both scientific and 
administrative, connected with the tariff, will require the estab- 
lishment of a permanent organisation. Of course, the final 
decision of questions of fiscal policy will rest, not with this 
body, but with the Indian Legislature. It may, however, 
contribute towards intelligent discussion by supplying the 
necessary information. The Tariff Board will collect all avail- 
able data on the tariff laws of different countries and the 
economic and other conditions under which foreign industries 
work as compared with the industries of India. It will 
constantly ‘scrutinise the returns of the internal as well as the 
external trade of India, and carry out large schemes of 
investigation from time to time. It will enquire into the 
operation of the customs system of the country including 
questions relating to railway rates and shipping freights. The 
Tariff Board will be in close touch with the Industrial 
Departments of the Government of india and the Provincial 
Governments, and will keep a watchful eye on the progress 
of the various industries specially those which are protected 
by the tariff. Lastly, it will be the duty of the Board to 
investigate the claims of particular industries for State assist- 
ance and to suggest changes in the customs laws of the 
country. 

The functions of the Tariff Board should be of a purely 
advisory character, and it should not be invested with either 
legislative or administrative powers. No attempt should be made 
to take tariff questions out of the hands of the Indian Legislature. 
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As Professor Taussig, President of the first Tariff Commission of 
the United States, says, “ Nobody, however expert, can settle, 
still less dictate, the position which the country shall take on 
controverted political and industrial questions.” 

The constitution of such a Board must be devised with - 
great care. The President of the Board should be a judicial 
officer of high standing or an eminent lawyer, and hs should 
be assisted by a whole-time expert as Secretary. There should 
be two other members of the Board, both of whom should be 
officials elected by the Legislative Assembly. The Legislatures 
should elect only such persons as have no private interests of 
their own to serve, and are able to consider questions relating 
to the tariff with a sole regard to the welfare of the country. 
Economists and public men possessing a full and detailed know- 
ledge of the industrial conditions of the country but not 
connected, either directly or indirectly, with any industrial or 
commercial concerns, will be fit persons to. serve on the Board. 
On particular occasions, when matters relating to particular 
industries are under consideration, representatives of such.. 
industries and also.of the general public may be appcinted as - 
co-opted members or-assessors, with power to take part in the © 
deliberations, but not to vote. Sinister influence is the chief 
danger of a protective system, and must be avoided at all 
costs. No pains should be spared to secure and maintain the 
honesty, efficiency, and independence of the Tariff Board. 

The. conclusion arrived at as a result of a detailed ciscus- 
sion of ‘the tariff question is that a protective policy, wisely 
applied, will be helpful to the economic reconstruction of 
India, and will give her a place among the advanced nations 
of the world. Protective duties will, very probably, add to ` 
the cost of living. Buta price has to be paid for everything - 
that is worth having. Future gain can only be secured by 
present sacrifice. The development of productive power is 
of the utmost importance to the welfare of the country and, - 
in order to secure this object, the people will surely agree to 
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bear the burden of protective duties. Ultimately, the loss is.. 
likely to be more than counterbalanced by the gain. The 
way in which a protective tax is expected to affect the dormant . 
economic forces of a country like India cannot be better’ 
described than in the words of Professor Marshall: “ A protec- 
tive tax,” he says, “ which helps a young industry to develop 
its latent strength, may be in the interest of an undeveloped . 
country ; even though the tax must inevitably do some hurt to 
those few industries, which are manufacturing for exportation. 
For the energy developed in a few high-class progressive in- 
dustries may spread over a great part of the industrial system 
of the country; just as when an iron screen concentrates the - 
whole draught of the chimney on a small part of a nascent 
fire, it may generate an intense local heat, which spreads and 
pioneers the way for a broad, strong fire.”? 

But tariff protection alone will not solve the pr sien of 
the industrial regeneration of India. Those who expect that a 
tariff will work wonders are sure to be disappointed in the end. 
Protection will prove useful.if, simultaneously with its adoption ` 
there is a growth of individual enterprise. The State also 
must adopt various measures to encourage industries. Pioneer- 
ing and demonstration may often be found extremely useful. 
Subsidies and bounties.may be granted in suitable cases, and’ 
dividends may sometimes be guaranteed to Indian Companies 
so that they may be encouraged to start new industries. At 
present, foreign imports receive indirect bounties in the shape 
of preferential rates in transportation both by sea and land: 
The present policy of the Railway Administrations in India 
is: to favour foreign goods at the expense of indigenous 
products. The position ought to be reversed. Internal traffic 
should, wherever possible, be given greater facilitjes than 
trafic with the ports. Freight-rate concessions should be 
granted to nascent industries, particularly for the carriage of 
raw materials.: In Germany and Belgium, the railways have 


+ After-War Problems, p. 383. 
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been used as an instrument for the development of indigenous 
industries with the most wonderful results! An effort shoulé 
be made to build an Indian mercantile marine. At present, 
the whole of the external trade of India is conveyed on foreign 
vessels, and, naturally, it is directed in the interests oi 
foreigners. If India can develop a shipping industry of her 
own, it will greatly benefit the economic development of the 
country. Proper banking facilities should be afforded tc 
indigenous manufactures, A comprehensive scheme of techni- 
cal instruction should also be devised. But even more important 
than technical education in schools and colleges is the 
training of apprentices in factories. It should be made 
obligatory on all foreign concerns in India that they 
should train a number of Indian apprentices, and the 
High Commissioner for India in England should make it a 
condition of the purchase of stores from British firms that 
they should admit Indians to apprenticeship. 

But the most effective way in which the State will ne able 
to assist Indian industries will be by the local purchase of stores 
required for the use of the various departments of the State 
including the railways. The Industrial Commission of 1916-18 
reported that the manufacturing capacity of the country had 
in the past been far from sufficiently utilised by the Govern- 
ment, and this opinion was endorsed by the Stores Purchase 
Committee, who recommended “ the acceptance by the Govern- 
ment of India, as a definite policy, of the principle that all 
articles required for the public service should be obtained in 


' 1 Vide the opinion of Mr. Lloyd George, quoted in Mr. S. C. Ghose’s pompir State 
Management of Indian Railways. 

2 Fisk says, “Asa general principle of economics, if we can justify EEN to 
manufactures and agriculture, we certainly cannot deny the right of navigation to an equal 
consideration.” International Commercial Policies, p. 247. = 

2 On the question of the employment of Indians on the Railways of India, tha “Indian 
Railway Committee observed: ‘ The 700 (Europeans) were like a thin film of oil on the 
top of a glass of water resting upon but hardly mixing with the 700,000 below. None of 
the highest posts are occupied by Indians, very few even of the higher. Report, p. 58. 
The Committee strongly urged the training of Indians in all the branches of railway activity, 
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India, whenever they are procurable in the local market of 
suitable quality and reasonable price, as well as that preference 
should be given in all cases to indigenous articles or to those 
of local manufacture, except where it is manifestly disadvanta- 
geous to do so.” In the matter of industrial development, the 
Government of India should adopt the enlightened policy 
pursued by the United States, Germany and Japan.’ 

Now, supposing India has a protective tariff, the question 
then will be, What use to make of it? It is suggested in some 
quarters that the Indian tariff should be used as an instrument 
for bargaining with other countries. It is true that most of the 
advanced countries adopt this method to further their industrial 
and commercial policies. But it is open to doubt if India would 
be wise in following the practice of those countries in this respect. 
A. tariff is at best a dangerous weapon, and if clumsily handled, 
it is likely to do more harm to the user than to his 
adversary. Moreover, as has been rightly observed, tariffs 
are like armaments; when one country increases them, others 
do the same. India’s fiscal policy should, therefore, be one of 
defence and not of offence. A tariff war is a costly business, and. 
the prospects of success are not always certain.’ Besides, 
regenerated India must try to live up to a higher ideal than. 
that of national selfishness and jealousy. A tariff war should, 


t Count Okuma gives a full account ofthe various measures adopted by the State to pro- 
mote industrial development in Japan. Vide Fifty Years of New Japan., Vol. I. Mr. T. M. 
Ainscough says: “The foreign policy of Japan is primarily a forward and active com- 
mercial policy. This cohesion and co-operation of ‘all interests for the general welfare is 
carried to a degree which is not experienced in the case of any other nation.” Report 1919 
p. 15. 

2 The Committee on Industrial and Commercial Policy after the War observe: “ There 
is a tendency to exaggerate the utility of a tariff to any one country in obtaining a reduction 
of the tariffs of other countries. It is common experience that both sides to an approaching 
negotiation start by raising their tariff rates to levels higher than are actually held to be 
requisite for their respective economic interests, so as to have ample margin for negotiations, 
and it is rare that the discussions have onded in the reduction by either side of ratea below. 
those previously in force, unless such reduction had in fact been decided from the first.” 
Vide Report, p. 49. 
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therefore, be the last thing to be thought of by a patriotic 
Indian as a policy conducive to the welfare of his country. 

It remains now to consider the effect of a tariff on the 
income of the State. There is an intimate connection between 
the industry of the people and the finances of the Government. 
Other things being equal, when the one prospers the other 
prospers also. If, therefore, as is expected, a protective tariff 
proves a success, it will lead to an augmentation of the re- 
sources of the State.- Until recently, revenue was tha sole 
purpose for which customs duties were imposed in India. But, 
in future, protection, as well as revenue, will be the object of 
the Indian tariff. Within reasonable limits, the tariff may be 
able to serve both these purposes; but if pushed to dither 
extreme, the two ends will perhaps become inconsistent with 
each other. A moderate tariff will thus be the best from the 
financial standpoint. 

As a tariff implies indirect taxation, we are confronted 
with the question, namely, whether direct or indirect taxation 
is the more eligible form. A tax is unpopular all the world 
over; but a direct tax is more so than an indirect one. The 
very reason, however, which accounts for the disagreeab-_eness 
of a direct tax makes it preferable. The taxpayer knows 
exactly how much he contributes to the revenue of the State, 
and he makes it his business to enyuire how the amount is 
spent. Another great merit of a direct tax is that, if properly 
graduated, its burden tends to fall more heavily on those who 
are able to bear it with comparative ease than on the less 
fortunate classes of society. Again, the incidence of a direct 
tax is easier to determine than that of an indirect tax. On 
the other hand, a direct tax is somewhat inquisitorial in its 
nature, which an indirect tax is not. It is also an advantage 
on the side of an indirect tax that the payment is mada in a 
manner and at a time likely to be convenient to the taxpayer.’ 


+ Vide Mill, Principles of Politica] Economy. . 
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But the tendency towards regression or inverse graduation is 
the great defect of an indirect tax.’ In comparatively backward 
countries, and specially in countries governed autocratically, 
indirect taxation is always preferred to direct taxation. But 
as a community progresses, it tends more and more to rely 
upon direct taxes as the chief source of revenue for the State. 

In India, the Government, until comparatively recent 
times, shrank from any recourse to direct taxation, lest it might 
give rise to discontent. Non-official opinion, particularly 
among the richer classes, both European and Indian, has also 
been in favour of avoiding direct taxation as much as possible.” 
But now that some form of popular government is about to 
be established in the country, it will be desirable to combine 
direct and indirect taxes in such a way that the burden of 
taxation may be distributed equitably over the whole surface 
of society. In sucha scheme of judicious ‘combination, no 
section of the community will be overtaxed, and it will be 
possible to properly safeguard the interests of the poorer sec- 
tions of the community. 

There is, however, one difficulty which suggests itself in 
this connexion. The resources of the Government of India 
have now been separated from those of the Provincial Govern- 
ments. The latter are in charge of departments of admini- 
strative activity which are intimately connected with national 
welfare. But their sources ‘of income are very few, and even 
these are inelastic. On the other hand, indirect taxation is 
completely in the hands of the Government of India, and so 


1 Prof. Marshall says :—“‘ Many such (indirect) taxes press with heaviest weight on 
the poorest classes, and with no appreciable weight on the rich; while those which fall 
ghiefly on the consumption of the rich, have never been made to yield a large revenue,” 
After-war Problems, p. 319. But J. A. Hobson seems to go too far when he says —‘ Of all 
the forms of taxation, tariff duties are the most injurious in their numerous, widespread 
and incalculable shiftings, in their delays and incidental injustice of their incidence, in the 
uncertainty of their yield, the costliness of their collection, and the business and political 
corruption which they breed.” Taxation in the New State, p. 136. 

2 Even Mr. Gokhale who looked to the interests of the poor more than any other Indian 
statesman, said on one occasion : “ We can raise much larger revenue than we do at present 
from customs without its proving burdensome to any section of the community.” 
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also are two of the most important direct taxes, namely income- 
tax and super-tax. ‘The Provincial Governments must have 
more resources at their disposal if they ave to properly discharge 
the duties that have been assigned to them. And if they find it 
necessary to resort to fresh taxation, such taxation wil. n3ces- 
sarily be direct. Under such circumstances, it would be desir- 
able for the Central Government not to encroach further upon 
the field of direct taxation which should be-left as far as 2ossible 
in the hands of the Provincial Governments. 

A word may be said here about the effect of the tariff 
policy of India on her international relations. It is sometimes 
said that free trade is the better policy from the international 
stand-point, for it produces international amity and concord. 
But thisis an erroneous view. As a matter of fact, ib can 
produce as much bitterness, suffering and hostility as protec- 
tion. If we appeal to experience, we find that the application 
of the principles of free trade has resulted in the economic 
degradation and political subjugation of weak nations. On 
the other hand, protection may enable the weaker communi- 
ties to defend themselves against the stronger naticns both 
economically and politically. Solidarity among the peoples 
of the world is certainly a most desirable object, but it can be 
attained only by the adoption of the principle of non-interfer- 
ence andthe recognition of the right of each people to its 
maximum economic development. Of course, this is possible 
under both systems, protection and free-trade. But so long as 
national frailties remain what they are, protection seems 30 be 
the easier method of achieving the object than freetrade.' 


17, J. Hecht expresses a similar opinion in his Real Wealth of Nations. Grunzel des- 
cribes the effect of protection on international relations thus: “ In the place of the interna- 
tional division of labour between agriculture and manufactures, assumed by classical econo- 
mies, a division of labour within the sphere of manufacturing appears. If now zhe develop- 
ment of the productive capacity of a country leads to industrialization, and if industrializa. 
tion increase the participation of the country in world-economic dealings, it follows that 
the protective policy, as an important aid to industrialization, must under proper manipula. 
tion lead to an extension of world-economic relations.” Economic Protectiontsm, p. 342. 
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Englishmen often express surprise at the fact that the 
watchword among Indian politicians, industrialists and busi- 
ness men to-day is protection. This is true, but the reason is 
not far to seek. If Indians are protectionists almost to a man, 
thanks are due to the policy which has been so far pursued 
by the Indian Government in regard to the industries of the 
country. Indians object not to the principles of free-trade 
but tothe way in which these principles are sought to be 
applied in India. The people of the country are not so thick- 
headed as to be unable to appreciate the benefits of real free- 
trade, but they may be pardoned if they take the professions 
of interested supporters of the doctrine with the proverbial 
grain of salt. Sincere advocates of free-trade, however, need 
not despair. As soon as the country becomes once more self- 
governed, and she regains her normal economic position, many 
afree-trader will be found in the ranks of her economists and 
statesmen. Meanwhile, India must be left free to settle her 
fiscal policy in the way she finds it best suited to her own 
needs and conditions. 


PRAMATHANATH BANERJEA 
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THE ROSE OF INDIA 
(ACT IIT, Scene IV) 


[Scene. The tent of St. Thomas. St. Thomas discovered with 
Tulsi the mute]. 


St. Lhomas— 


Dost thou believe in Christ and in His power 

To cast the spirit of dumbness out of thee, 

As He did whilom in Decapolis P 

(Tulsi makes sign of assent.) 

Then be thy lips unsealed in His name. 

O Christ, touch Thou Thy servant through my touch, 
And through my voice pronounce thine ‘* Epphatha,” 
New lips unclosing to confess Thy name. 

Now, little brother, with thy earliest speech 

Canst thou inform me unto whom is due 

All glory for the unclosing of thy lips? 


Tulsi— 


Jesu Masih. Jesu Masih. Jesu Masih ! 


St. Thomas— 


My humble praises likewise, Lord, vouchsafe 

With this Thy child’s first utterance to receive 

Who in the mouth of babes hast perfect praise 

(A cough heard in the doorway.) 

Go, Tulsi, and enquire who stands without. 

(Tulsi goes and returns, followed by th: ee servants who, 


bowing low, present offerings.) 
S. Thomas— 


. At whose command bring ye these offerings? 
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Our master, presence, is the aged Sheikh 
Of Jaffna, who waits barefoot at thy door. 


St. Thomas (going to tent door)— 


Hail, holy Sheikh! as if my humble tent 
Be not too lowly for thy dignity ! 
(Enter Gaspard and salaams profoundly) 


Gaspard— 


Noble Apostle, in yet lowlier lodgement 

Once I beheld the Majesty Supreme— 

A. little child—ah ! I can see Him now, 

As His sweet Mother throned Him on her knee 
And we our homage paid Him, laying there 

Our gifts before Him, gold, frankincense, myrrh. 
"Tis years ago—howe’er should I forget ? 

But, since the tidings of thy coming here, 

New longing hath awakened in my soul 

That I, in heart His servant, might become 

By sacrament His member, till to-day 

God’s guidance, like a star upon the road, 

Hath brought me hither, where my heart’s desire 
From thee may find fulfilment ere I die. 


St. Thomas— 
Can it be true, then, thou art one of those 
Told of in Matthew’s gospel, who were led 
To Bethlehem from the Eastern lands afar, 
To worship Him who lights the Gentile world ? 
Tis many years ago ! 
Gaspard— 


My hairs are white. 
Alone of those who pilgrim’d I am left. 
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St. 


Thomas— 


Pardon, Maharaj, if I seem but slow 

To conquer mine amazement; I was e’er 
Hard of convincing. Take it not amiss 
I dare to ask of thee some proof of this. 


Gaspard— 


If me thou doubtest, Swami, then demand 
More carefully concerning what I tell. 
Question me of that journey and its goal. 
With Herod’s diligence enquire of me 

What time the star appeared. I mind it well. 


St, Thomas — 


St. 


Oh 


Hast thou no sign beyond mere words to give ? 


Gaspard— 


Yea, Swami, I can give thee what I gave 
Unto thy Lord in Bethlehem long ago. 

For I it was who offered Him the myrrh, 
The bitterness for shadowing of that cup 

He drained for sinners’ sake on Calvary. 
(Ay, tidings of it reached us o’er the seas). 
Now the same gift I render under unto thee, 
As with an inward vision I discern 

Shade of a doom impending o’er thy head, 
Encireled with the crown of martyrdom. 


Thomas— 


When ’tis His will, I will it. Welcome, Myrrh 
That promisest to all unworthy me 

So sweet a share in Christ His sufferings. 

Rajah, no more I doubt thee, but anon 

Will pour baptismal waters on thy head. 
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When the King Gondophares and his brother 

By Spirit and water shall be born again, 

Then thou, the third, shalt fall and worship Christ, 
As on a time thou didst in Bethlehem. 


Tulsi— 


Master, two more wait on thee with salaams. 


St. Thomas— 
Give mine to them in answer, Bid them enter. 
(Enter Gad and Sitaraman) 
Gad—— 
Peace to thee, Swami | Let me here present 
Brave Sitaraman, captain of the host 
Under Mahadevan of Mailepur. 
St. Thomas—— 
Salaam, Bahadur! Peace be unto thee ! 
Sitaraman— 
O Great Muthappen’! unto me and mine 
What peace can be, unless thou bringest it ? 
My wife and little daughter lie possest 
By some foul spirit, tormented grievously, 
Take pity upon my sorrow, thou in whom 
Resides the power of healing. Mailepur 
Hath many in soul and body sick to death ; 
Come thou and heal our wounds, and set us free. 


St. Thomas—— 


If thou believest on the Name of Christ 
This that thou askest shall be done to thee. 


Sitaraman—— 
O great Apostle, did I not believe, 
Should I so far have journeyed to thy feet ? 


1 Muthappen—grandfather, a term of affection freqdently used in the Legend. 
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Gad-— 
And I with his my supplications join ; 
Beloved Apostle, unto Mailepur 
My road likewise with Sitaraman. lies, 
There of Mahadevan his Majesty 
To make entreaty for his daughter’s hand, 
For Macudani, Rose of India, 
Whose sweetness overpowers the heart of man. 
Wherefore upon our marriage to bestow 
Thy benediction, came to Mailepur, 
And rise the banner of the Cross anew. 
SE. 


iras 


Thomas—~ 


Here I have raised it, and a Voice within 

Hath told me that my labour here is done, 

The vine is planted. God will make it grow, 

And give the increase. Unto one there falls 

The task of planting, while the watering 

Falls to another, and God uses both. 

Nor when he calls His labourer from his task 

Shall His vine perish ; for ’tis His, not mine. 
Sitaraman— 


Thou comest with us, then Apostle blest ? 
St. Thomas— 


My son, I come—since in thy need I hear 
A Voice august that calls me: nor this time 
Will I delay my answer. 
Sitara.nan— . 
God be praised ! 
Tulsi— 
Thou goest, Master? Then I follow thee. 
Sé. Thomas— | 


Come, little brother; when we follow Him, 
We come to where we meet Him face to face. 
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Gaspard— 
Look, comrades, look! There—in the vaulted sky ! 
Can we not see it? Ah, how bright it shines! 

St. Thomas— - 
What seest thou, O far-journeyed and revered. 
That we perceive not ? 

Gaspard— 


Tis the star, the star! 
Up comrades, mount! and on to Bethlehem! 


(Staggers and falls, St. thomas catches him.) 
St Thomas— 


Bring water, ere too late! He nighs apace 
His journey’s ending, where the young child is! 
CURTAIN. 


(To be continued) 
Francis A. JUDD 


merap a i h ii Heero 


THE MOUSE-TRAP' 


Of twisted wire I made a little house 

At dusk, and set it in my haunted room, 
Hoping to trap a little lonely mouse 

That nibbled at the grain-heap in my house 
Har-hidden somewhere in the greyer gloom. 


When a thin line of light was in the sky, 

I rose, and heard within my little house 

Of crooked wants, a sharp and desolate ery ; 
Ah me! it was the pleading plaintive ery 
Of my grey soul that trembled like a mouse. 


H. CHATTOPADHYAYA 
* Reproduced from Shama’a (April and July). 
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grom Bar ano Near 


The Centenary of Shelley. 


Last year saw the centenary celebrations of John Keats, Dante and 
Moliére. On July 8th it will be a hundred years sinee Shelley was 
drowned off the Italian coast during a storm. ‘The centenary of Keats 
was commemorated last year by a memorial volume to which admirers of 
Keats from all parts of Europe and America, and even from the Far East, 
sent contributions. We are not sure whether a Shelley Memorial Volume 
is in contemplation; we only hope that the occasion of the centenary of 
one of the world’s greatest poets will not pass without due and comparable 
recognition.—Shama’a. 


Future of Civilisation. 


It is no exaggeration to say that the key to the future of civilisation 
will be found in India. Once win India for Western ideas and institutions, 
and the perils of the Middle and Far East will melt into thin air. But 
if the united India of the future be detached from the Occidental League . 
of Nations, the way has been prepared for a fatal conflict between Hast 
aud West which might. well be the death-struggle of civilised society. 
Fortunately, the portents are almost all favourable to the former contin- 
gency. In the first place, it is a common mistake to regard the people of. 
India as racially an Oriental stock. The fundamental fact that the 
Indians are of Aryan. blood, like ourselves, must never be forgotten. 
In ancestry and traditional inheritance they are as far removed from 
the Mongolian races as we are. “Between India on the one hand and ; 
China or Japan on the other”, says an acknowledged authority, “ there _ 
is as great. a difference as between India and any Western country ”.' 
Further, the Vedas, or sacred books of the Hindus, reflect an attitude 
towards life similar to that of the Western Aryans. The great snzuist, 
Max Müller, wrote that “even the blackest. Hindu represents an earlier 
stage of Aryan speech than the fairest Scandinavian”. The shape of the 
head and the facial features further support the statement that the Indians 
issued from the great fountain-head of Aryan races, the country between . 
the Caspian Sea and the Himalayas.—The Herald (Australia). 


Revival of Soviet Russia, 


The London “Outlook” publishes some astonishing information. 
about Soviet Russia, supplied by Mr. Walter Duranty, formerly Paris 
correspondent of that journal. Mr. Duranty writes from Moscow on 
August Ist :— 

_ Unless I am wholly wrong, the great Nijni Novgorod Fair, which 
opens to-day and which I am just off to visit, will be a landmark in 
Russian history. Russia is emerging from night into day. The harvest, 
taken all in all, is only about 30 per cent. below pre-war average. This 
means that Russia has come back, and that within three months the 
peasants ‘will have upwards of fifty million pounds (in real purchasing 
value) to spend. They reed everything, and an industrial revival is 
certain to follow. Do you realise that these people have stabilised the 
rouble? Don’t make the common error of laughing at the Bol-hevists 
and their finance. It isn’t orthodox, but, in a self-contained country, it 
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works. The Russian rouble is now worth more than the German mark. 
In March the dollar had touched 44 million paper roubles. Since then 
it has varied between four and five, and it is now about four. That is 
relative stabilisation. Iu the meantime, Moscow has done what so many 
other States will have to do, accomplished demonetisation. New notes 
have now been issued worth 10,000 times more than the face value of the 
old notes. Thus a 100-rouble note is worth a millon of the old paper. 
At the end of this year all the old paper money will be valueless, and 
people are already beginning to talk in terms of the new currency. So 
to-day the new Soviet money is worth about 1,800 to the pound, or 
approximately twice the value of the mark, a result which has been accom- 
plished by stopping the printing-press and by the so-called ‘ bread-loan.’ 
Here is a fact which you will think an astonishing paradox, but it is true; 
the State Bank has more gold ‘roubles than it knows what to do with, and 
there is a marked scarcity of paper. Ifthe Bank threw its gold roubles on 
the market it could still further improve the new rouble and probably put the 
pound down to one thousand. But this will not be doue, as the Bolshevists, 
following the maxims of Keynes, want stabilisation of exchange more 
than improvement, and are satisfied to leave things where they are. 

“The Japanese have just asked the Bolshevists to a conference, the 
real purpose of which, I understand, isa commercial agreement, probably 
on much better terms for Japan than any other nations except Persia, and 
Afghanistan have yet obtained. I understand England has a finger in 
that pie. What absurd rumours I read in the English papers, which now 
get through to Moscow in a week, about the impending flight of Trotsky, 
the fatal illness of Lenin, and the approaching internecine struggle and 
fall of the Government ! No Government in Europe is more stable. Lenin 
is much better, is already seeing important people for an hour or two every 
day, and they expect that by the end of August he will be able to go to 
Moscow and work one or two days each week.” —The Bomoay Chronicle, 

j Professor Saintsbury. 

It is proposed to commemorate Professor (George Saintsbury’s seventy- 
seventh birthday, which falls on October 23 of the present year, by pre- 
senting him with an address of congratulation and good wishes, together 
with some more substantial token of the regard in which he is held-by his 
old students and by the world of letters, writes the “Times”. The 
movement has taken its rise, in the first instance, among those who have 
been students of the Professor in the English classes at Edinburgh 
University; but it was felt that some of the younger men of letters 
might care to join in the tribute; and so cordial has been their response 
that it has been decided to address the appeal to all who feel sympathy 
with his personality and scholarship, or who recognize the immense debt 
which students of literature throughout the British Empire and the whole - 
English-speaking world have owed to him for upwards of two generations. 
It is intended that the complimentary address should be signed by all 
subscribers to the Testimonial Fund. Subscriptions, which may be of any 
amount, without limit in either direction, should be sent at the earliest pos- 
sible moment to the Honorary Treasurer, William Wilson, Esq., Secretary ` 
tothe University, The Old College, Edinburgh, by whom they will be duly 
acknowledged. The amounts of the individual donations will not be made 
public, but a balanced audit sheet will be furnished to all subscribers. 
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“ ASHES ” 


Where are our youthful dreams, 
O, where are they ? 

Vanished like sunset gleams 

At the close of day. 


Where are our ideals, 
Lift us they higher ? 
Alas, unheeded sparkles,— 


Stars in the mire. 


Where are our cherished hopes ? 
Immured they lie 
Where no fulfilment opes, 


And so they die. 


Life, thou art a mere waste 
That ashes retrieve ; 
Ah, bitter is the taste 


The ashes leave ! 


V. B. 
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Reviews 


oe 


Bureau of Education, India, Indian Education 1919-20.—This 
reviews the growth of education or rather the aétivities in education 
within cognisance of the Government of India. Of course there is 
much systematic progress as is patent from expenditure on education and the 
total number of pupils under instruction in India from 1848 and 1867 to 
this day. But the statistics are very much misleading as the total area 
under review and total revenue- of the government are not taken into 
consideration progressively from year to year. And it is conveniently 
forgotten that in the days of the beginning of English education there 
were indigenous institutions, maklabs and pathsalis for primary education 
as well as żołs ete., for higher education and India was not exactly full 
of illiterate ‘Red Indians’ when the beniga government took upon 
itself the task of educating the country, as would be the impression from 
the graphic chart. 


ESKARE 


A Mid Victorian Hindu; by Sukumar Haldar, B.A.—A sketch of 
the life and times of Rakhaldas Haldar, with a foreword by Pramatha Nath 
Bose, B.Sc., (London) Pp. 303. Price Rs. 2-8. 1920. > 


These books are extremely interesting for the light they throw on 
the period now known as ‘Anglo-Bengalee Renaissance. While none of these 
reached the eminence of Bankim, or Debendranath Tagore, or Keshabchandra, 
or Vivekananda, we feel we are in presence of true men characterised by 
a truth and earnestness and desire to sérve so common to the cultured 
middle-class of the day. Such a typical successful ‘ Mid-Vietorian* Hindu 
is Rakhaldas Haldar. 


P. M. 


peepee a 


Memoirs of Kali Prosunna Singh; by Manmatha Nath Ghosh, M.A., 
F.S.S., F.R.E.S. Pp. 150. Price Rs, 1-4. 1921. ` 


Kaliprossunna Sing, a cultured aristocrat and the celebrated author 
of the Bengali version of the Mahabharata died young, but lived long enough 
to take part in what may be termed ‘a classical revival’ of Sanskritic 
dramatic representation and holdings fast to the national costumes.” It 
may be hoped that this biography would stimulate the ambitious landlords 
of the present day and imbue them with the right spirit. 


P. M. 
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A Modern Saint of India.—A sketch of the religious life of Seva- 
brata Brahmarshi Sasipada Banerji by Satindranath Raychaudhury, M.A., 
B.L. 1920. Pp. 102. Price annas eight only; The Romance of a Great 
Indian Social Servant (or the life and career of Mr. Sasipada 
Banerjea); by B. N. Motiwala, B.A., L.LB., Ph.D. -Pp. 49. Price annas 
two only, 


The subject of these two memoirs has been held in very high esteem 
by some and is remarkable as the founder of a theistic society, the 
Devataya. He led a spotless life dedicated to social service and boldly 
stuod against the conventions and pettinesses of the day. His worthy son is 
the present Dewan of Mysore. 


P. M. 





Bureaun of Education, India, (Pamphlet No. 11).—Edueat‘on at 
Jamshedpur, by ©. E. Fawcus, M.A., LE.S. and M. D. Madan, M.L.C.: 
Price One Anna. 


This extremely useful and cheap publication shows what could be and 
should be done by capitalist millionaires. It should be a lesson for all our 
capitalists and popular ministers as- to where to put the pressure. 


PM, 


History of British India under the Company and the Crown ; 
by P. E Roberts (Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1921). i 


‘The Government of India—a brief historical survey of Pariiamen- 
tary Legislation relating to India; by Sir Courtenay Ilbert, G. O. B., 
K.C.S.I. (Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1922). 


‘Looking at the matter from the historical point of view the growth 
of British power in India is a fascinating subject. A group of 217 London 
adventurers was incorporated into the East India Company on the last day 
of 1600 to trade with the East Indies. In two centuries and a half the 
Company bequeathed to the Crown the political control of the whole of 
India. Mr. Roberts needs no introduction to the students of British Indian 
history. A novel feature of this book is that fully one-third o? it- is 
devoted to the post-Mutiny period. Necessarily the latter pericd is not 
as vet capable of real historical treatment. The archives of the India Office, 
Delhi and Caleutta have yet to yield their secrets. The author satisfies 
himself by passing “ non-committal verdicts” using skilfully the elaborate 
minutes and state papers, the composition of which is ‘an engrossing -occu- 
pation of Indian rulers,’ 


What strikes us most in reading this book is the conscientious attempt 


made by the author to be impartial. His admiration for the greatness 
of Clive’s achievements does not blind him to his hero’s ‘ certain moral 
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limitations.’ Clive’s overfondness for money crippled the Company’s 
administration and so he must bear the blame for the notorious mis- 
government of Bengal that followed. Mr. Roberts does not always shower 
peans of praise on the conquests of the English. Speaking about the 
final conquest of Burma, under Dufferin, he says that it ‘involves a difficult 
problem of political casuistry.? He admits that ‘the abstract rights of 
semi-civilised countries receive scant recognition when great colonizing 
powers converge apon them.’ His sense of fairness leads him to defend 
the Russian advance southwards towards Afghanistan as being as inevitable 
and as little deliberate as the English advance northwards tv the Hima- 
layas. 

All the varied aspects of the rise of the English have been well 
treated. In the early part of his book, Mr. Roberts makes a skilful use of 
the India Office records and Mr. Fosters Engilish Factories in India. He 
does not treat with minute detail the unending series of wars which form 
a large part of the British Indian period between 1770 to 1820. He 
passes over too hurriedly the Anglo French duel for supremacy in India. 
The best portions of the book are those dealing with the relations of the 
English with Afghanistan. Just now when the whole of the Frontier 
Policy is so keenly discussed, it is very interesting to read of the origins of 
this perennial problem facing the Indian rulers. Referring to the intro- 
duction of the English language and Western science under Bentinck, 
Mr. Roberts thinks it was unfortunate that at that time philosophical 
radicalism with its shibboleths of individualism and freedom from all 
restrictive bonds was the fashion in England. He remarks rather acutely, 
‘we attempted to raise a race of administrators on the literature of Revolt.’ 
With the latter-day developments of the British policy the author is hardly 
sympathetic. He condemns the transfer of capital and particularly the 
way in which this change was brought about. It was the announcement 
of the King-Emperor speaking ev-cathedra from his Indian throne and the 
Parliament was not at all consulted. ‘If such momentous reforms could be 
earried by the executive on its own authority, it would be difficult to 
imagine any circumstance’ in which the legislature would have to be 
consulted: It was the work of Liberals who are supposed to be jealous of 
any encroachment on Parliamentary privilege. From the constitutional 
standpoint Mr. Roberts is undoubtedly right. 


We can very cordially recommend this book to the advanced students 
of the British period as well as to public men who will find it difficult to 
obtain a better account, in a short compass, of the historical origins of most 
of the present-day topics. We may, however, point out one or two 
mistakes which we trust will be corrected in later editions. Lord Sinha 
of Calcutta (p. 580) should, of course, be Lord Sinha of Raipur. Some of 
the names in the map of Afghanistan on page 430 are wrongly printed— 
Gilgir for Gilgit, Mashij for Mastuj, Nunja for Hunja. Another serious 
defect is the absence of an exhaustive and eritical bibliography for which 
we shall have to wait till the fifth and sixth volumes of the Cambridge 
History of India appear. 

British authority in India is derived from a twofold sourece—the 
Crown and Parliament in England and the rulers in this country. 
Sir Courtenay deals only with the various charters granted by the Crown 
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and the successive Acts of Parliament dealing with Indian affairs. In 
ordinary histories of British India these Charters and Acts are so scattered 
about, that it is impossible to obtain a good idea regarding the evolution 
of the present Government of India. The change from a mere Company 
which was granted by Elizabeth the exclusive right of trading ‘beyond 
the Cape of Bona Esperanza to the Straights of Magellan’ and making 
‘reasonable laws’ to the present complex system of government with its 
elaborate codes is vast and profound. Sir Courtenay divides his subject 
into three periods—the trading period, the period of charters, whieh 
ends with the dewani grant; the period of double Government, charac-erised 
by the increasing control of the Company by Parliament which ended in 
1857; and the present period of constitutional experiments. But the author 
recognizes that ‘a thread of continuity connects the successive stazes of 
legislation in India and any division...is subject to the charge of being 
English arbitrary.’ 

In this book we find that the East India Company was the outgrowth 
of the Levant Company which bad been chartered in 1581. The latter 
Company sent merchants to the Persian Gulf who obtained articles at Lahore 
and Agra and brought information of the profits to be acquired by a trade 
to India; while the East India Company grew and developed, the other 
Company dwindled and disappeared in 1825. There are very few striking 
changes in the first 150 years of the Company’s existence. The first really 
important Act dealing with India was the Regulating Actof 1773. Sir 
Courtenay deals learnedly with the conflicts which it gave rise to in the 
Governor-General’s Council, the struggle between the Council ard the 
Supreme Court. The increasing interference of the Parliament in the 
Company’s affairs made the assumption of the government of Jadia by the 
Crown in :858 a formal rather than a substantive change. 


Just before the Company expired by the Charter Act of 1853, the 
Executive Council of the Governor-General was enlarged by the addition 
of six members from various parts of India to forma Legislative Council. 
It was round the nucleus of the Executive Council that the Legislative 
Council developed. Although composed of officials m Company’s service, 
the council displayed an inconvenient degree of independence and its powers 
were clipped by the Indian Councils Act of 1861. The main interest of the 
post-Mutiny period is the development of the legislature—a subject as yet 
not thoroughly investigated. Sir Courtenay gives us all the important changes 
made by the Parliament after 1657. With the practised hand of a legal 
historian he takes us through all the changes made in the Government of 
India. The value of the book would have been much enhanced if it had 
contained an index, although excellent sub-headings to some extent supply 
this want. 


Yed. T. 


The Sorrows of Louis XV, infant King of France; by H. W. B. 
Moreno ; (Calcutta, the Central Press). 


This is a charming little story meant for the young and uniuitiated 
showing how uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. Although it is a 
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translation from French, we hardly notice it while reading the pamphlet. 
The date of the story should be not 1745, but 1715 as Louis XV was born 
in }710 and Orleans was proclaimed regent in 1715. . 


Yede T, 


Ena a a 


India’s Mission tothe World; by Annada Prasad Bhattacharyya, 
M.A.; Price annas four a copy; to be had of the Book Company Ltd., 
College Square, Caleutta, pp. 15 only. 


The writer of the pamphlet exhorts every one to lead a godly life as 
therein lies salvation. He says that “if Europe is regenerated the whole 
world will be regenerated through her and by her example. Let the 
reign of peace and contentment, happiness and godliness be established in 
Europe, and through Europe, in the whole world. Let India accomplish 
the task that lies before her, win immortal glory, and fulfil God’s will.” 
We say, Amen ! 

ESKARE 


Sir Gooroodas Banerjee; by Rai Bahadur Chunilal Bose, I.S.O., 
M.B., C.I.E. ete.; published by Messrs. S. K. Lahiri & Co., 56, College 
Street, Calcutta ; price Rs. 2 per copy. 


Sir Gooroodas was one of those few men in whom western learning and 
eastern simplicity was happily combined. The first Indian Vice-Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University, the biography of Sir Gooroodas coves an 
important chapter in the History of Education in Bengal. He was for about 
forty years connected with the University. A brilliant student, an eminent 
lawyer, an exceptionally successful teacher, one of the most renowned judges 
ofthe High Court, Sir Goorovdas was a man universally respected and an 
educationist who had his eves always fixed on the past. The biographer 
Rai Bahadur Dr. Bose was a personal friend of Sir Gooroodas and his 
informations had been at different times been gathered from the subject 
of the biography himself. And the anecdotes he gives in this book are 
extremely interesting and give a very pleasing picture of Sir Gooroodas, 
his relatives and friends. But we do not find in this biography a graphie- 
Jlistory of Western Education in India, the growth and development of 
Indian Universities without which an accurate estimate Sir Goorcodas’s ` 
services to his country and alma mater is impossible. Such a biography 
is a real need but cannot be compiled in a few months. In the meantime 
Rai Bahadur Bose’s book will be useful for those who want a short bio- 
graphy of the departed great man. The book is nicely printed and well- 
illustrated. 


S. N. S, 


G 
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An Introduction to Co-dperation in India ;—By C. F. Strickland, 
I.C.S., Oxford University Press, pp. 75. Price Rs. 2. 


This is the first of a new series of publications— India of To-day ” 
series—published by the Oxford University Press under the general 
editorship of the Central Bureau of Information, Government of India. 
Mr. Strickland first of all examines the evils which co-operation seeks to 
remedy, and, in doing so, he discusses the economic conditions of the world 
as now governed by capitalism, and the proposals made by Socialists and 
others for their improvement. He then defines the meaning of ‘‘co-dpera- 
tion” and gives a brief first-hand account of what has been accomplished 
by co-operators in England and Italy: in his book—‘‘ Studies in European 
Co-dperation ”—he has dealt more elaborately with the co-dperative achieve- 
ments of Italy and other European countries. He then deseribas the 
different types of consumers’ and producers’ co-6peration and finally reviews 
the origin of the movement in India, the progress made up to date and the 
principal forms of society which have been developed in India. It is really 
marvellous that he has done all this within the brief compass of seventy-five 
pages: as a reliable and authoritative introduction to the study of co- 
Gperation in India it can hardly be surpassed. We only wish that she price 
was a little cheaper. 

PD; M. 





The Feeding of Dairy Cattle: by Andrew C. MeCandlish, 
Professor of Dairy Husbandry, Iowa State College of Agriculture; John 
Wiley & Sons, New York. P. 281], Price 12-6 net. 


During the last two decades, remarkable improvements have been 
brought about, through untiring energy of practical feeders and investigators, 
in the field of animal nutrition, particularly of Dairy Cattle. The author 
gives a brief résume of the work hitherto done and reviews in a non-techni- 
eal manner the fundamental principles on which the solution of the question 
rests. Much of the information refers to the United States of America 
and the treatment of the subject naturally has a reference to the American 
conditions. Yet, the book may be very useful to those who are anxious to 
obtain some idea of scientific feeding of dairy cattle. We have not yet 
awakened to the gravity of the situation caused by rapid deterioration of mileh 
cattle in India. The solution depends not on conferences, meetings and 
pious resolutions, but on patient investigations into the problems of “feeds 
aud feeding” by men of seience. All-India Cow Conference would do well 
in recognising Sezence as an ally to achieve the object the Conference seeks. 
The University of Caleutta bas now recognised Agriculture as a subject of 
post-graduate study ; and with the public support the University may under- 
take dairy investigations and other problems related {o cattle improvement. 


NAaGENDRANATH GANGUTIER. 





A Correction for our last issue, (Vol. IV, Number 3, September, 1922), 
page 548, line 17, read Diztaka, instead of Dutaka, and page 549, line 11, 
read ‘term ° for ‘ literature’. 
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KRISTO DAS PAL! 


When I was asked to speak on this anniversary of Kristo 
Das Pal’s death, my first thotght was that I was a most un- 
suitable person. I have never spoken before; I have very 
little belief in the value of speaking, especially public speak- 
ing, and think there is far too much of it. T imagined I must 
have heard of Kristo Das Pal, but whatever it was that I had 
been told had made no impression. Still, the invitation to 
speak, if I did not immediately decline it, would be an incentive 
to me to break ground in a new course of reading, I should 
be led to read the life, or lives, of Kristo Das Pal. That would 
not take long. If, when I had read them, I felt I had nothing 
whatever to say, then I could decline the invitation. There 
would be plenty of time for another speaker to be selected. 

The subject soon promised to be of unusual interest, and 
the more so to me because of a coincidence. It was that 
Kristo Das and my father died about the same time, ani at 
about the same age (Kristo Das was a year older than my 
father), and death in each case was due to over-work. They 
were more capable than their fellows to about the same 
degree: there had been a close similarity in their work, both 
having been Secretaries to public bodies, over which they 
exercised enormous influence: and each had neglected his 
private fortune in the public interest. A public subscription 
was raised after the death of each, and I imagine that the 
number of subscribers and the amounts subscribed were not 
very dissimilar. 

Another fact of interest that emerged was that Kristo Das, 
a young man educating himself, had spent all day for four or 
five years among the books of the Caleutta Public Library 
at Metcalfe Hall. As some of you know, Metcalfe Hall is 


1 Lecture delivered at the University Institute on July 24, 1922. 
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where my own work takes me to daily. Had my time happened 
to be Kristo Das’s time, we should have met daily, our faces 
would have been familiar to each other. As itis, I hare the 
pleasure of thinking that our feet have stood on the same spots, 
our hands holding the same books. I shall never again be 
able to look at the familiar stamp of the Calcutta Public 
Library on a book without thinking of Kristo Das Pal. 

. I spoke of him a moment ago as a young man educating 
himself. But he had had a teacher—Captain D. L. Richardson- 
—and had been fortunate in that teacher. That is another 
matter that makes the subject one specially interesting to ‘me. 
But before I say what I wish to say about that, there is some- 
thing to say first. : 

You are met here to do honour to Kristo Das Pal. It is. 
not that you think it will do him good: it is for some gcod~ 
that you hope it will do yourselves. Well, if it is to do you 
good, and if any part of that good is to derive from my speak- 
ing to you, I must point the moral of things. I should like to 
point the moral of Kristo Das’s having had Captain Richardson 
to be his teacher. 

It becomes very evident, as one reads Kristo Das’s writings 
in the “ Hindu Patriot,’ and not only from their language and - 
style, but also from their moderation, weight and force, that - 
he had been very well taught, which makes one interested to 
know who taught him. It was Richardson. He joined the - 
Bengal army when eighteen years of age. He cannot have 
received much education. He began almost at once to con- 
tribute poetry to the Calcutta Journal. While he was writing it, 
he was not training his mind in exact scholarship. J have 
written poetry myself, and so I know that. He left the army 
and became a journalist. He rejoined the army, but left it 
again, and again became a journalist. In those later years 
he can as little have trod the paths that lead to exact scholar- 
ship as in the earlier. If his day had been this day, and if he 
had applied for a teachership, he would have been turned away, 
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a little seornfully too, as utterly unqualified. Well, things 
were different in those days, and he became a teacher, all 
without a University degree, with only such knowledge 
as he had picked up in the street. Yet all the enquiries 
that one makes go to show this—that he was far and 
away the most successful of the Englishmen who then 
taught in Bengal. 

He taught English literature. He cannot have known a 
vast deal about it, but he had a great love of it But what 
made him so good a teacher of Kristo Das and the others was 
less his love of literature than his love of the youngmen them- 
selves. He had that trait of character without which no man 
can succeed as a teacher—yet ninety-nine teachers out 
of a hundred are appointed without enquiry whether they 
possess it. The trait of character was this—that he was 
happier in the company of the young than in any other. He 
filled his house with them. He had little or no sense, that 
they were not his countrymen. He was without race 
prejudice. 

I must not labour the point any more. What difference 
would it make if I did? You will go on looking only to the 
academical qualifications of the men you appoint to teach your 
children, and most of them will make very poor teachers. 

I would next point a much more important moral. It 
will be difficult to put it clearly. I will do my best, and you 
must follow attentively. We have very poor minds, we ordi- 
nary mortals. They are very feeble instruments for thinking 
things out. Yet there are many things, very difficult things, 
that we must think out, for we have to act. We do our best, 
but our best is a very feeble thing, and we make appalling 
mistakes, There isa remedy. It is to steep our minds in the 
writings of some man of. large, fertile and far-seeing mind, 
until we become so saturated with knowledge of the ways and 
working of that mind, as to be able to apply it, as a second 
mind of our own, to our own circumstances. It can be done. 
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You may so saturate your mind with Carlyle’s teaching, and 
become so familiar with the trend of his thought, as ever after- 
wards to know, not with absolute certainty, but with sufiicient 
certainty, what he would have thought of such or such 
circumstances, and how he would have decided to act. 

After all, what is at the bottom of all reverence anc 
remembering of the great men of the past but the instinct 
that we have need of the guidance of their example, and what 
would justify that instinct, if their example was too uncertain 
a thing to ascertain ? We are agreed that it is not too uncertain. 
What, however, is clearly involved isa deep study of those 
great men. 

I must take your word for it that Kristo Das Pal is the 
man rightly chosen to be your example ; for I do not know 
your national heroes well enough to say whom else you might 
choose. Very well, then : you follow his example: when you 
are confronted with a difficult, perplexing situation, and know 
not how to act, you ask yourselves : “ How wouid Kristo Das 
Pal have acted in these circumstances ?” and according to the 
answer, so you act. That, at least, is the theory. How far 
you carry it out in practice I do not know. Few echoes from 
the outside world penetrate the book-lined corridors of Matcalfs 
Hall. | 

That, as I say, is the theory. When you have to make 
up your minds about something difficult, as whether you 
should join a non-co-operative movement, you ask yourselves : 
“Would Kristo Das Pal have joined it ?” and if the answer 
is “ Yes,” then you do join it; if it is “ No,” then you do not. 
Ard you need not follow his example only in such hizh and 
mighty matters, making usé of his mind, as a second mind 
- improving on your own, only in political questions. If you 
will allow me, I will quote the following. It is from one cf 
the Lives of Kristo Das. “The worker in India...has to fight 
the powers of nature. The Bengali in particular finds the 
physical conditions of life altogether inimical. A more 
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enervating and disagreeable climate than that of the plains of 
Bengal there has probably never been......... there is no 
controlling natural agencies like the sun, rain and wind. 
Existence has to be undergone in the midst of an atmosphere 
which is steam. One blessed with a large measure of native 
energy may live, but the conditions of life make mental work 
unusually exhausting, physical excercise disagreeable, sound 
and refreshing sleep impossible, and languor chronic. 
By careful habits men may live to a good old age: 
but the most important conditions of a long life seem to 
be the absence of sustained intellectual work, ard frequent 
retirement to salubrious climates.” 

I can imagine not a few of you reading that and saying that 
it is quite true : and if you were really to abandon yourselves 
to such pessimism,- and I have known some do so, how 
could it not greatly curtail your activities? But ask your- 
selves what Kristo Das Pal would have said to it: you know 
at once : he would have said : “ Come, now; that is nonsense.” 
And indeed it is: and be itsaid, before we pass on, that noth- 
ing ever did less harm to the body, nor less threatened life, than 
sustained intellectual work. It is almost as good a medicine 
as fasting.’ | 

If we are to use another man’s mind as a second mind of 
our own, there must be, as has been said, a deep knowledge of 
that mind. Some of you, or at least some persons still alive, 
were born sufficiently long ago to have derived that degree of 
knowledge of the mind of Kristo Das Pal from actual contact: 
with the man, or from intercourse with men who had such ` 
contact. For others, for the younger, it is necessary that 
there should be a good Life of Kristo Das, one comparable 
with Froude’s “Life of Carlyle” or Trevelyan’s “Life of 
Macaulay,” and all the more so because Kristo Das’s writings, 
such being his circumstances, were not written as much for 
posterity as for contemporaries, as Carlyle’s and Macaulay’s 
were, but wholly for contemporaries. You must forgive my 
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saying that you do not possess so good a Life; indeed, far 
from it. I have been asked not to say what I think of the two 
lives that you do possess. Well, I won’t ; but I rely upon you 
to agree with me in what I leave unsaid. 

Such an adequate life of Kristo Das as I have in mind 
would set forth, one by one, the questions that it fell 
to him to deal with. It would show how he dealt with 
them ; what temptations, as that of yielding to popular 
prejudice or clamour, he avoided; and it would show, I 
think, how painstaking he was, and how sane, moderate, 
conciliatory, reasonable and good-humoured he invariably 
was in a conduct of public business. Some of you may 
think that his spirit would condone the love of opposition 
for its own sake. From the words of at least one speaker on 
an earlier anniversary the impression is to be gathered that 
Kristo Das, daily after breakfast, girded on his sword, and 
sallied out to slay the dragon Government. It would have 
been an exciting life, no doubt, but Kristo Das was a seriously- 
minded man. He knew that perpetual strife leads to ruin, 
and impoverishment, and famine, and death. So whenever 
it was possible without lossof honour his inclination was to 
concur, or to acquiesce. 

There will be something in the example that Kristo Das 
might be for you that cannot, unfortunately, be set forth in 
any life, but that must be supplied out of your own imagina- 
tions. One is not sure that it would not be the most valuable 
part. If Kristo Das,a vigorous man, were alive now, he 
would be no longer “His Majesty’s Opposition,” but one of 
the Ministers. One feels how he would have welcomed the 
opportunity that power would have given him; with what 
alacrity he would have entered upon his duties, Yes: but 
does not that show better than anything how little he cared 
for opposition for its own sake ? 

It is interesting to speculate upon the reforms to which 
Kristo Das would have set his hand, and to wonder what 
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opposition he would have met with, and from what quarters it 
would haye come. You are ina better position for such 
speculations than I am, for you know so much more of your 
country and its needs. I will leave the speculation to you, then 
—but with a warning. It is, not to imagine that Kristo Das 
would always have known what to do, and would not some- 
times have thought it best to leave bad alone, lest he make it 
worse. Above all, not to imagine that he would not some- 
times have had to do things that he hated doing, and would 
not have done, if evil men had not compelled him to do them. 

I have admitted that Iam too ill-informed to speculate 
myself upon ,Kristo Das Pal’s reforms, and that I must leave 
the matter to you. There is, however, one thing in which I 
know better than you do whether he would have taken action, 
and what action it would have been. I can imagine his hear- 
ing one morning, as you are all destined to hear, that the 
Imperial Library is being ruined. (If you want to know 
exactly how, come to Metcalfe Hall some day, and I will show 
you.) Kristo Das would have said, J am sure: Being ruined? 
Impossible! But I must go round and see. It would never 
do for a thing of such value to be ruined. It concerns us all. 
What should I have been without books? And he would 
have taken his umbrella and have come round, and something 
would have been done. 

I have invited you to one speculation : I invite you now 
to another. Imagine that Kristo Das Pal has been a Minister 
for thirty years, but that his long labour is over at last, and 
that we have just returned from some farewell banquet, or 
from consigning his body to the flames. Much would be 
changed from thirty years ago, from the time when Kristo 
Das Pal first became a Minister. Many reforms would have 
been carried Political and Municipal institutions would have 
been changed out of all recognition. But how much would 
remain unchanged? How many slothful men would still be 
slothful; how many dissolute men would still be dissolute; 
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how many ignorant and stupid men would still be ignorant and 
stupid; how many corrupt men would still be corrupt? Fools. 
would be fools and knaves knaves. At bottom life in Bengal 
for you and for me would be what it was before—a fine thing 
only if we- could make it so ourselves. A thought, that, 
calculated to bring home to us the fact, commonly lost sight of 
completely, that political institutions have only the value of 
the fruits they produce, and that those fruits may be very 
small, They are too commonly thought of as talismans, 
especially in this distracted country. A talisman is a thing 
capable of working wonders. My brothers there are no such 
things. The example of Kristo Das Pal even is not one. 
What I have so far said was all that I intended to say to. 
you, but when my notes had been read it was suggested that a 
little more elaboration of the part dealing with the life and 
work of Kristo Das Pal would be welcomed. What I g0 on to 
say you will please take as a postscript. 
I do not really know enough of his life and work. (That, 
I may be permitted to say in passing, ismore your fault than 
mine. You should have seen to the writing of a good 
biography). But I have learned something. He was a man of 
. such obvious value, in whatever relation he might stand to you, 
that people were always ready to make a special law for him. 
Tf it was a question of the payment of a subscription to a club, 
Kristo Das, if a lad too poor to pay it, was especially exempted. 
If he got into a false position as a journalist, as once with a 
railway company, but, recognising his mistake, withdrew: his 
strictures, and offered to pay the legal expenses, it pleased the 
other people to pay them themselves. One is reminded. by 
that of the fact that the landlord of the house in which Carlyle 
lived for well-nigh fifty years did not raise the rent, because he 
felt that Carlyle was not an ordinary person. They all felt 
that Kristo Das was not an ordinary person. There was in his 
day an erratic, half-mad Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
Sir George Campbell by name. He was always doing wrong 
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things, and Kristo Das had to-keep a very sharp watch on him, 
and sometimes to speak of him with a somewhat sharp tongue. 
It is clear that Sir George, recognising Kristo Das’s right to 
criticise, never really resented anything, and when one day 
it fell to Sir George to introduce Kristo Das to a newly arrived 
Viceroy, he did it in the manner in which a man introduces 
one friend to another. And that Viceroy already knew that 
Kristo Das was not an ordinary man. He had learnt as much 
while reading the India Office file of the “ Hindu Patriot.” 

' That brings me to another point. Someone had said some- 
thing to this effect: “If Kristo Das could rise from nothing 
at all to a position of such eminence and influence, any Indian 
could do it.’ Mr. N. N. Ghose had heard this, or read it, and 
it had stung him. So he considered the whole matter, care- 
fully no doubt, but I think with an unconscious bias, and this 
was his conclusion :—that Kristo Das owed almost everything 
to luck. That is a view that I cannot hold at all. There may 
have been some slight element of luck in his securing the 
Assistant Secretaryship to the British Indian Association. If 
there was, it was very slight, for Kristo Das, young as he was 
when they appointed him, had already distinguished himself. 
The luck was not in their appointing him, but in their having: 
the sense to see that he was the man to appoint: they might 
have appointed somebody’s nephew because he was somebody’s 
nephew. The luck was theirs, not his. Then it has been 
argued that, having secured the Assistant Secretaryship, his 
getting the Secretaryship was only a question of time. Why 
so? Assistant Secretaries do not always become Secretaries: 
they only do so, if they do very well as assistants. Kristo Das 
did. It has also been argued that his holding the Secretary- 
ship made his nomination to the Legislative Council a matter 
of course. Of all the argument that seems to me the weakest 
part. A seat on the Legislative Council is a coveted thing. 
Is it to be supposed that no member of the British Indian. 
Association coveted it, and that, a wealthy and powerful man, 
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he could not have secured it by insisting a litte on his 
claim ? i bbe a 

Again it has been argued that the “Hindu Patriot” was 
a successful journal, and brought its editor revenue and 
consideration, not because that editor was a remarkably able 
writer and journalist, but because it was the organ of a power- 
ful political organization, a journal, therefore, that everybody 
was bound to take in and read. Well, in the same writing in 
which that is set forth, this also is stated: “ Kristo Das Pal 
received the “ Patriot ” a dying concern, and left it flourish- 
ing.” When it was a dying concern, when Kristo Das tock if 
on, was it not already, and had it not for some time bzen, the 
organ of the British Indian Association? When, after Kristo 
Das Pal’s death, it began to go downhill, was it becauss it had 
ceased to be the organ of the Association, or because it had 
ceased to be remarkably well managed ? 

You may be thinking that I am still not at very close 
quarters with Kristo Das Pal’s work. It is true that I am not. 
I ought to be speaking about the Bengal Tenancy Act, the 
Vernacular Press Act, the Ibert Bill, the Cotton Dutiss Con- 
troversy, the Calcutta Municipality, and so on, and the part 
that Kristo Das Pal took. Well, I cannot, and I cannot 
because the way had not been prepared for me. The v-ew has 
been too readily taken that Kristo Das was occupied w:th the 
questions of the passing day ; that they had their interest while 
that day still was, but have none now ; and that consequently 
there is nothing now to be said. (That is the attitude of mind, 
perhaps, that has led to so little of the history of India being 
written by Indians). That is not such a view as we English- 
man take, when it falls to us to write of such a man as Sir 
Robert Peel. We do not say: “ How can people be expected 
to be interested now in Catholic Emancipation, the Reform 
Bill of 1882, the Bed Chamber Question, the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws, and the Bank Charter Act?” We do not say that, 
but that the story of these questions must be told in fuii, for 
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without that telling the part that Sir Robert Peel played cannot 
be made plain, and so cannot be judged. It is the judging 
that is important, we think ; for we cling, pathetically perhaps, 
to the belief that there are lessons to be learned from history. 
We cannot assume that Sir Robert Peel always took the right 
view, or did the right thing. If we did, it would do Peel no 
good, nor us any either. It will do you no good to assume it 
in the case of your hero. Do you? 


J. A, CHAPMAN 


ON THE SUMMIT OF THE HILL 


[| From Goethe | 
On the summit of the hill 
Peace doth brood ; 
Breezes, too, have grown quite still,— 
In the wood 
Quiet every leafy crest ; 
Woodland birds have stopped their song ;— 
Wait awhile,— 
Ere very long, 
Thou too shalt rest. 


. POST-GRADUATE 
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CALCUTTA IN 1824 


(From JAMES FRASER) 


By courtesy of the Bangabani, 
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Town Hall, 
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RAMMOHUN RAY 


(Died at Bristol, 27th September, 1833) 


By courtesy of the Cotton Prese. 
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THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF PARIS—CENTENARY 
CELEBRATION 


I arrived in Paris from Italy on the 8th of Jaly. The 
celebration of the Centenary of the Société Asiatique as well 
as of the reading of the Egyptian heiroglyphics by Champollion 
fell on the eve of the French national féte—the 14th of July. 

The first function in connection with the celebration was 
a social gathering-—a tea party in the Musée Guimet, on the 
10th, which was the first of many similar gatherings that were 
to follow. On the lith, in the morning, there was a meeting 
in the hall of the Société Geographique, presided over by M, 
Sénart, and in this meeting congratulatory addresses were read 
by the representatives of various learned societies. In the 
afternoon at 4 o’clock, the solemn celebration of the Centenary 
took place in the grand salle of the Sorbonne, with the 
President of the French Republic in the chair. After the 
address from M. Sénart as President of the Société Asiatique, 
speeches were made by Dr. Lanman of America, by Dr. 
Thomas of the India Office Library (representing the Royal 
Asiatic Society as wellas the Government of India) and by 
other gentlemen, among whom were the representatives of the 
Italian and Egyptian Governments. The general tone cf the 


speech of Dr. Lanman (which was in French) was remarkable 


for the broad spirit of respect and sympathy which it mani- 
fested for the East and for its insistence on an attitude of 
frank fellowship towards Eastern peoples which Western 
Orientalists above all should show. Dr. Thomas’s address was 
no less happily conceived, and broad-minded, and he fully 
recognised the value of the work done by Indian and other 
Eastern Scholars working along modern lines. The meating 
ended with discourses from the French Minister of Public 
Instruction and from M. Millerand. 
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In the eve_ing, M. Sénart gave a reception to the 
delegates and members of the Société asiatique at his 
residence. , 

' The next day, the 12th, there was the morning sitting 
at the Société Geographique. There were, as on the day 
before, addresses of felicitation from various learned bodies, 
and there were also a few communications of a scientific 
character from some of the mentalists assembled. I took this 
occasion to say something on behalf of the University of 
Caleutta, and of those Indian Scholars who know and 
appreciate the value of what has been achieved by the oriental 
scholarship of the West. I read a brief speech, on the 
following lines: the greatest gifts are spiritual, and to my 
‘mind the greatest gift that we in India have received from 
the West is that her scholars have helped to reveal to the 
world and to ourselves our past—have helped us to know 
ourselves properly; and not only have we in India benefited 
from it, but the West as well, and the whole of the civilised 
world: thus, for example, the real Buddha, the real Asoka have 
once more been established in Indian life, national and indi- 
vidual, as great exemplar of spiritual aspiration, and they now 
inspire and encourage men all over the world, and their voice 
reaches all. Our scholars have conserved carefully as a priceless 
heritage the treasury of ancient Indian thought and culture, 
and the West now has undertaken to distribute it for the benefit 
of man everywhere. A broad humanism, a liberal spirit of 
curiosity, which reeeived its life, so to say, with the living touch 
of Indian thought symbolised by Sanskrit, over one hundred 
years ago, manifested itself in the birth of oriental studies, in 
the work of the great scholar —discoverer of Europein the early 
part of the nineteenth century: the same spirit also showed 
itself in India at the same time, and it found its expression in 
the wide-spread desire for western learning, and incarnated itself, 
in Ram Mohan Roy. We are, however, grateful to the savants 
of the West, conspicuous among whom are those of France and 
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her Société Asiatique, for helping through means direct and 
indirect to bring about an intellectual renaissance in India; 
our young men are coming forward, inspired by their noble 
example : for all this we can only offer our cordial felicitations to 
Société Asiatique for hundred years of labour which is far- 
reaching and abiding in its results, although not apparent 
from outside. 

M. Sénart was in the chair, as on the day before. 

' In the afternoon, there .were more functions of a formal 
or social nature—a meeting in the Egyptian galleries of the 
Louvre to celebrate Champollion’s discovery, a reception at the 
residence of the Director of the Musée du Louvre, and a soirée 
at the mansion. of Prince Bonaparte. 

The next day, on the 13th, there was the usual meeting 
in the morning at the Société Geographique, and Dr. Vnvale 
made two communications bearing on religious life in early 
Persia. In the afternoon there was another reception, one 
given to the delegates by the Municipality of Paris at the Hotel 
de Ville. The celebrations terminated with a banquet given 
by the Société Asiatique at the Hotel Palais d’Orsay. After 
dinner, there were speeches from M. Sénart, and from some 
of the guests, and the speech of the French Minister for 
Colonies was an eloquent plea before the orientalists to help 
to bring about brotherhood in the world by teaching the 
Western peoples about the greatness of Eastern Cultures. 

The celebrations of the Centenary were thus brought to 
a close. The whole function was entirely successful, and the 
personality of the eminent President of the Société, M. Sénart, 
with his perfect courtesy and charm of manner, will remain 
long in the memory of the delegates from distant parts. I am 
glad that there was some one to represent (howscever un- 
worthily) our University on such a unique occasion. 
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THE PROBLEM OF ENGLISH IN THE EDUCATIONAL 
| SYSTEM OF BENGAL 


The Recommendations of the Commission : 


It is evident that the report of the Caleutta University 
Commission has not produced a final settlement of the prob- 
lem of the medium of instruction and of the place of 
English teaching in Bengal. 


The Commission's recommendations were :— 


(1) More attention to the vernacular as a method of 
mind-training. 

(2) Reduction of the English EN up to the present 
Matriculation stage but its retention above that stage. 

(3) Adoption of improved methods of teaching English 
(viz., use of modern phonetic methods, also wider 
reading). 

(4) More drastic tests of “ practical knowledge of 
English.” (This appears to mean ability to speak 
and write modern English). 

In general the Commission’s aim is “ to make the educated 
classes of Bengal bilingual,” 

The problem of the medium of Instruction and of English 
teaching in Bengal is a form of dilemma. Whether class 
subjects such as History and Geography are taught by the 
teacher in Bengali or in English or not hardly affects that 
dilemma which is— 

(1) If a boy knows no English or little English he cannot 
be given a higher education nor indeed can he do much to 
educate himself after he leaves school for the vernacular gives 
access only to a very limited library. 


2 Vol. V, p. 48. 
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(2) If the boy learns enough English to prepare hira for 
higher education, he does not have time to learn other subjects. 
His schooling is over-burdened with English. He is bilingual 
but unedueated............ Whereas the vernacular boy is educa- 
ted (as regards mere school subjects) but not bilingtial: he 
has opened the door to an almost empty room. Thus the 
dilemma is Bilinguism or Education. 

There is but one way of avoiding this dilemma, namely, to 
reduce the time given to English which increases by the efficiency 
of the reading, done in the time. The abolition of the English 
‘Medium’ will certainly improve the work in History and 
Geography and those other subjects in which it was previous- 
ly employed, but even so the present allotment of time to the 
subjects other than English is inadequate. We must save 
time on English if improvement is to be made elsewhere—in 
the teaching of the Vernacular for example, as the Commission 
suggests, 

Time may be saved in two ways; we may retain the 
present requirements and the present syllabus, and hope to 
get the same or better results by more efficient means of 
instruction ; or we may reduce our demands while still aiming 
at improvement of teaching so that what is set down shall be 
done well. 

There is no doubt but that a very great deal could be 
achieved and a good deal of time saved by improved metaods 
and we may reasonably hope that something will be achieved 
since a good class of men is being attracted to the profession 
by the recent improvement of pay and prospects. But im- 
proved methods require training: the training course is very 
short, and the number of men trained annually is not large. 
We may hope for steady improvement from this direction, but 
we cannot hope for any large and immediate change, nor can 
we hope for a large and universal saving of time. 

The problem, therefore, which we have to consider is 
whether it is possible, without assuming higher teaching 
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efficiency than either exists at this moment or can exist 
universally in the near future, to reduce the time devoted to 
English without seriously impairing the value of the study 
of the boys’ education as a whole. 

In considering this problem, as in considering every educa- 
tional problem, it is extremely necessary to distinguish bet- 
ween the needs of the Above-averge, the Average, and the 
Below-average boy. 


The Super-normal Boy : 


The super-normal boy has never had any great uffiiculty in 
coping with the English education of the High School. Now, 
the High School was originally intended specifically for the 
super-normal boy, and a generation ago when High Schools 
were fewer and secondary education was more of a luxury, these 
schools were attended chiefly by super-normals. They found no 
difficulty in following the course or in mastering English. 
Sir Gooroodas Banerjee was not an educational failure ! 

Since those days the standard of a boy attending the High 
School has dropped. The High Schools are no longer of super- 
normals but of all classes of boys of all grades of intelligence. 

This process has arisen very naturally out of the original 
policy of the Directors. The incentive to education where it 
is not compulsory is most usually ambition ; hence if the 
vernacular schools ‘lead to nothing,’ if they are admittedly 
intended merely for those who will follow their fathers’ 
humble footsteps, the ambitious boy and the boy of ambitious 
parents will not attend them. All parents who send their 
sons to school without compulsion are ambitious. It isobvious 
from the figures of any quinquennial report that it is only in 
so far as the Primary School leads to the High School that it is 
attended at all, namely it is only those classes in the Primary 
School which are below the lowest class of the High School, 
that are attended in any perceptible numbers. The result has 


1 Vide ‘Education, Selective, Specific, Longmans Green and Co., 1917. 
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been that the High School to a large extent has taken the 
place of the Primary School: it has become the People’s 
School, and it contains, therefore, a large number of boys who 
will not go on tothe University or are at least not rea_ly fit 
todoso. The boy who will go on tothe University and the 
boy who will not go on to the University require a different 
sort of education, for the boy who will go on to the University 
is presumably more gifted and can master a heavier curriculum, 
can do extra English in addition to the other subjects. It is 
impossible under present circumstances for a teacher to give 
higher English education to those who are worth it without 
neglecting the majority who have really no place in the High 
School at all. 

If we could differentiate the cleverer from the less clever 
boys, if we could make our High Schools really “ High ”— 
that is, better class schools for the cleverer boy, as are 
the Secondary Schools in other countries,—we could indeed 
“make the educated classes of Bengal bilingual.” But at 
present the schools are more than half filled with the children 
of the uneducated classes and not even the cleverer children 
of the uneducated classes. 

The recent non-co-operation phenomena in the schools 
were partly a natural re-adjustment of this anomaly. A 
system of compulsory primary education will do still more to 
adjust it. Still more will be done when modern methods of 
teaching are introduced into the schools by means of the , 
newly trained teachers. These modern methods are based on 
the results of the study of individual differences, and aim at 
the production of individual progress. If then the pupils of 
a High School are already a selected group, namely the 
“ better-class boys” and scholars from the primary schools, 
and if the teacher still further selects them and makes them 
progress according to their individual abilities, it will certainly 
be possible to fulfill the recommendations of the Commission 
and achieve bilinguism and ‘practical English and phonetics ’ 
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in the case of the better boys, at least those who are really 
worth University education. This will be the easier in as 
much as most of such boys hear English spoken in their 
homes, and see English books and papers. 


The Problem of the ‘Average’ Boy: 


This consideration may do something for the best twenty- 
five per cent. of boys; but it does nothing for the average boy. 
The average boy means the middle fifty per cent. We are 
justified in neglecting the lowest twenty-five per cent, since 
they hardly have time for much English. The upper twenty- 
five per cent. who alone constituted the population of the 
high schools thirty years ago, were then able successfully 
to cope with a bilingual education and are able to do so 
now. The crux of the problem is the “average boy.” 

The ‘Average Boy’ cannot simultaneously master English 
and also find time for sufficient education in other subjects. 
This situation has led some to propose the drastic remedy 
of cutting out the English, to propose that the whole 
education of the ordinary or average boy be given in the 
vernacular. All arguments for vernacular education add a 
rider regarding the translation of the necessary books 
into vernacular and pre-suppose the possibility of building up 
in the near future a wide vernacular literature in the sciences 
as well as in the arts. 

The normal edition of a book on any technical subject 
‘which is intended to pay for itself is some 4,000 copies. A 
book written in English sells in England, America, Canada 
and Australia, whereas a book written in Bengali sells in 
Bengal alone, written in Hindustani sells in India alone. 
There are perhaps not more than a few dozen of people in 
India interested in an advanced text-book on statistics and of 
these perhaps one dozen are in Bengal. It is obvious that 
neither the Bengal nor the India sales alone could make it 
worth while to a publisher to produce a book on this subject. 
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A less limited subject might sell in India alone—e.g., a book 
of general Higher Mathematics, whereas only books of very 
universal appeal—dictionaries, text-books and novels can 
be published for a single province alone. The argument for 
a purely. vernacular education is based on the assumption 
that although there are not books at present available in the 
vernacular to form the basis for even a High School education, 
yet, were the vernacular more used, books would be translated 
and composed. There are two forms of this argument-—the 
one would have Hindustani as a universal language of educa- 
tion for all India, the other would have Bengali as the 
language for this province alone. 

If education were a matter of text-books only the 
language of education might indcec be Bengali: if it were 
a matter of text-books only and a certain amount of outside 
reading, the language might be Hindustani; for one could 
without fear of pecuniary loss translate Wells’ “Outline of 
History ” or Buchan’s “ History of the Great War” into 
Hindustani, though a Bengali translation would be a very 
precarious venture. Unfortunately—or rather very fortu- 
nately—education is more than this. In the past in Europe 
and America merc text books and a little extra reading were 
considered sufficient material for the education of a bov be- 
cause it was assumed that it is what a boy learns at school 
that matters,—that school is a place for producing knowledge. 
It came as a shock to the psychologists of the American army 
to find that in a country in which primary education is 
compulsory there were one million men out of a total of four 
millions tested who were unable to read and write well enough 
to be examined as literates, and the majority of these had been 
to schools." Schooling achieves nothing unless it teaches a 
boy how to learn and forms in him the habit of learning: 
otherwise the boy relapses into illiteracy at the first opportunity. 


1 Measurement of Silent Reading, Burgess, Russel Sage Foundation, 1921, pp. 
1 and 2, i i , 
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An education which goes no further than text-books cannot 
be of permanent effect. Literacy is not a knowledge but 
a habit. The skill and habit of study cannot be formed 
and maintained with “a few text books and a little outside 
reading ” : it assumes a wide and fairly varied library. 

The range of subjects in a High School curriculum is 
comparatively limited, yet even there fora fifteen years old 
boy to read up the geography of Brazil would need a fairly 
wide range of rather specialised books of which a sale of 
4,000 copies each in Bengal alone is impossible, and in India 
highly improbable. The needs of life are very much wider 
and more specialised. A boy is taught to learn at school so 
that he can find out things for himself when he goes out into 
the world. The boy becomes a cabinet-maker and wishes to 
find out about wood-stains and french-polishing, starts a 
garage and wants to read up how to time a four-valve engine. 
It is inconceivable that there should within predictable time, 
even assuming the most rapid rate of education, be a reading 
public in Bengal willing and able to buy 4,000 copies (or 
probably far more would be necessary in the case of an illus- 
trated volume) of a book on such subjects as these and buy it 
so quickly that the publisher could bring out a new edition as 
soon asthe first was out of date (viz., within two years—for the 
garage). Wehave been discussing bare profits: four thousand 
copy editions are not very profitable and are not very cheap. 
Popular learning needs cheap editions ; cheap editions must sell 
in tens of thousands in order to give a sensible return on their 
narrow margin. 

It is no use producing literacy if there is not the lite- 
rature to maintain it. The literacy produced by a secondary 
education demands more than the vernacular alone can ever 
provide. 3 
English as a Naturalised Language: 

If, then, English cannot be cut out altogether it is possible 
to reduce the time spent on it. In making any such reductions - 
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it is necessary to reduce the inessential things while 
leaving untouched the essential. If we merely cut so many 
hours off English in the Time Table, there is no know:ng from 
where the time will be taken, probably from essential and 
inessential equally. When we reduce the time we must re- 
duce our demands, and it is the less essential demands which 
must be reduced. 

“ Better methods of Teaching” as recommended by the 
Commission mean methods of teaching which lay mare stress 
on the essentials, methods which formulate a clear usefcl aim 
and go straight at it. The Commission in recommending in 
page 41 (Vol. II) of the report better methods of zeaching 
English appears from the subsequent pages to be thinking 
chiefly of better methods of teaching English pronunciation. 

“We have in Calcutta,” says the Report, “heard teaching 
of an English class... .....in which we were unable to ander- 
stand a single word which passed between the teacher and the 
taught.” We may set beside this another quotaticn from 
elsewhere.’ ‘‘As to the language they (Americar school 
teachers) speak and profess it is so unlike English that Literally 
I find it difficult to catch their meaning when one of them 
speaks to me direct and quite impossible when ther talk to 
each other.” | 

The writer knows from actual experiment that a very 
great deal can be done in a surprisingly short time to improve 
the English pronunciation of a Bengalee. The errors which 
differentiate his pronunciation from that of an Englishman 
are comparatively few,—about a dozen in all, and of these all 
but seven (the vowel sounds) can be cured almost instanta- 
neously. (The intonation of course is a much more difficult 
matter). Improved results in this respect are not going to 
take up much extra time. They depend on an output cf more 
trained teachers who have learned the art of teaching pronun- 
ciation. But we are not discussing how results can be 


? An Englishwoman in the Phillippines. Mrs. O, Danncey, John Murray, 1906. 12, 
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improved without increase of time ; we are discussing how time 
can be saved. Since practically no time is now spent on 
English pronunciation, improvement of method in this respect 
will not effect any saving. Moreover the two quotations given 
above are to be noted. English is to a large extent a natural- 
lised language in India. The super-normal boy who in after 
life will hold higher positions in official or business organisa- 
tions may need to speak English to Englishmen and to Indians 
of other provinces. The same applies to Americans. But the 
average boy speaks English mostly to his fellow countrymen 
to whom his phonetic errors are inaudible, just as the Ameri- 
can twang is imperceptible to an American. We might then 
be led to consider whether it is worth while spending any time 
at all on the English pronunciation of the ‘ average’ Bengalee 
boy. We might even go further and apply the same argument 
to vocabulary: if an American is allowed to talk of “side- 
walks ” and “ trolley-cars,” why should not the Bengalee in 
whose country the English language is also ‘ naturalised,’ talk 
of “half pant ” and “ family members ” P 


The Pioblem of the Below-average Boy : 

If we do not demand a high standard of idiom and 
pronunciation we might possibly meet the needs of the average 
or even slightly above average boy. He might in the time © 
available manage to learn Indian English and also obtain a 
reasonably wide education in other subjects; but we have not 
helped the below-average boy, the boy who will not hold high 
positions in official or business organisations, who will not 
even hold low positions where Indian English is needed as a 
medium of communication, but will probably be one of the 
more useful Many on whom the ultimate prosperity of the 
land depends. Such a boy who is here discussed will under- 
take an education lasting up to the-age of perhaps sixteen 
and then become a skilled workman or a small retail dealer. 

On his behalf we may make a brief excursion into the 
psychology of language. : 
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The process of silent reading involves (1) visual recogni- 
tion of the word; and (2° association of an idea with the word- 
form recognised. In the reading of the mother-tongue this 
process of recognition does not involve perception of the indivi- 
dual letters which make up the word, nor even of the individual 
syllables: it is possible to change several letters in a word 
without the reader perceiving any difference. Thus Zeitler’ 
finds Analomie read as Anomalie, Retoranda for Ritardando 
and soon. ‘To this phenomenon is due the special difiicrlty of 
correcting’ printer’s errors. Certain arts of the printed word 
dominate the beginning, the letters which project especially 
those projecting above the line. A whole phrase such as 
“once upon a time” may similarly be recognised as a unit. 
There is no reason to suppose that this process does not 
apply to the reading of a foreign language: we recognise 
words by their general shape. In the mother-tongue 
most of the words are words which we meet in speech and 
in our handwriting: this, however, is mere accident. We 
do not think of the spelling or of the pronunciation of a 
word when we are reading silently, or at most the pror.un- 
ciation is a mere skeleton. In reading a foreign language 
it is possible to read a word which we could neither spell nor 
pronounce if called upon. Thus there is a word in Bengali 
“Gat—some compound letter and some other letters -n” 
which means ‘getup’: the writer can neither spell nor 
pronounce it, but recognises if as readily as any other word. 
This is a probably common experience. Thus the mere 
ability to recognise the printed words of a language and 
associate them with meaning, is an independent function: 
in other words, it is possible to read a foreign language silently 
without being able to speak it or pronounce it or write it. 

Now the speaking of a language (as in reading a_oud) 
involves (1) the ability to produce certain sounds; as we 


1 Huey E. B. Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading. New York, Macmillan & Co,, 
1910. Ch. IV. 
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have seen already to learn new sounds which are not already 
a part of one’s repertoire is a laborious process. (2) It 
involves ability to interpret signs into sounds. In the case of 
a language such as Bengali this is easy as it is necessary to 
make only some seventy oreighty bonds (viz. one bond for 
each letter and each form of that letter since the spelling 
is phonetic). In English which is not phonetic almost every 
other word requires a separate bond for one can never trust 
the spelling to be phonetic. : 

The ability to write a language as in copying out a book 
involves a further set of bonds; one must learn the detailed 
shape of the letters and the correct procedure in forming 
them. These are difficult bonds, since they are acts of skill. 
It is not a matter of mere knowledge but of ability to do 
and to do well and quickly. 

The ability to speak a language without book requires 
the further set of bonds usually designated as ‘ Gram- 
mar.’ 

These bonds are rather difficult because they are not 
mere matters of knowledge, but matters of habit. It is not 
sufficient to know that a verb must agree with its subject: it 
is necessary to have the habit of making verbs agree with their 
subjects so strongly rooted that even in great excitement, or 
distraction, even in sleeping-talking the rule would be observed. 
It involves also a special knowledge of idioms; this knowledge 
is again not a mere “ Recognition knowledge,” to know what 
the idiom means, but a set of habits of using certain idioms 
in their right places. 

Ability to speak connotes the further ability to under- 
stand speech, which involves a still further set of bonds. 
It is found in telegraphy the ‘Sending’ is easier than 
‘Receiving.’ Possibly the same applies to language. Most 
people speak better than they understand, and sometimes 
eyen have to repeat a sentence to themselves (thereby 
transposing the bond) before the meaning dawns. 
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Ability to write involves certain habits which make up 
‘style’ and ‘ choice of words.’ It involves the bonds which 
make up “spelling” and “ punctuation.” 

It has become obvious from the above that to speak or 
write a language is a much more difficult thing than.to read 
a language silently, and it is possible for one to reach the 
highest degree of ability in any one of these departments of 
language with little or no ability in the others. One may 
speak without writing, write without speaking, read without 
writing or speaking. 

Thus the ‘bonds’ involved in a language may be 
classified as— 

(1) From Idea to Speech—viz., ability to speak the 
language. 

(2) From Hearing sensation of speech to Idea,—viz., 
ability to understand the language when spoken. 

(3) From Idea to Writing act.—viz., ability to express 
ideas in writing in the language. 

(4) From Sight sensation of written matter to speech— 
viz. ability to read the language aloud (wishout 
necessarily understanding it). 

(5) From Sight sensation of written matter to Idea—viz., 
ability to read the language silently and under- 
stand it. 


The most difficult of these are (1) and (3) because they 
involve the formation of new acts of skill, whereas (2) and 
(5) merely involve recognition (No, 4 will be difficult if we 
insist on pronunciation, and if the language is not phonetic. 
Otherwise it is merely a matter of recognising letter and 
making sounds in which we are already proficient). 


Let us now take some extreme cases of persons having 
specific needs in reference to a foreign language. (1) A 
scientist wants to keep in touch with German scientific 
journals, (2) A traveller will be passing through France. 
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(3) A business man wants to do his own correspondence with 
his French agents. 

The scientist does not want any bond but No. 5: for 
this one specific purpose he does not need to write or to speak 
German. (A similar instance would be a man who wishes to 
read the Latin or Pali classics in the original). 

The traveller above all needs ability to speak, less 
urgently, ability to understand speech, and still less urgeutly, 
ability to understand written or printed matter. Most English 
women in India get on with No. 1 (speech) and a very little 
No. 2 (understanding speech) and nothing more. 

The business man for the purpose of writing letters needs 
primarily No. 3 and secondarily in much lower degree No. 5, 
for he may write a perfect letter, but be rather slow and 
laborious compared with a Frenchman in understanding a 
letter which he receives. (These last are the requirements 
of the Calcutta Matriculation examination). i 

Let us now arrange these bonds in order of importance 
to the lower twenty-five per cent. ‘ Average’ Bengali Boy. 

No. 1. Idea to English speech.—All his countrymen know 
Bengali, and as he is a ‘below average’ boy he is not likely 
to go outside the province. This (ability to speak English) 
therefore is not very important. 

No. 2, Hearing of English speech to Idea.—The same 
argument as above applies to this (ability to understand 
spoken English) also. 

No. 3. Idea to English writing.—If he is in business 
(e.g. a Shop) he may need a little for writing business letters. 

No. 4. Seeing printed English to speech.—This (reading 
aloud) is obviously quite useless—(although it is the bond 
most practised in the schools). 

No. 5. Seeing printed English to Idea (viz. ability to 
read English silently).—All technical knowledge, all recent 
thought, all that Bengal produces of interest to the world is 
written in English and must, as has already been argued, 
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for an indefinite period continue to be written in Enzlish. 
For any fact or thought which is not of interest to from 
40,000, to 100,000 people in Bengal who have money io buy 
a book (assuming—which is liberal—that ten per cent. of 
those interested are able actually to buy the book) he must turn 
to English. 

We have already stated that bonds do not act equally in 
both directions, they are predominantly “ one way currents.” 
Still less does the formation of one bond thereby establish 
automatically another quite different bond. One may speak 
and write English without being able to read it, and vice versd. 
It is, therefore, unnecessary to teach speech and writing for 
the sake of reading ability. To read a language silently is 
the easiest of the five bonds (because it involves no additional 
skill, merely recognition). We should, therefore, start with 
the easiest bond,—and it chances that it is also the most 
important. We may go on to the other less important as 
well as more difficult bonds if the boy has time and ability. 
The more ability the boy has, the more will he need these 
bonds and the more will he be able to master them.’ 

Let us suppose that the lowest 25 per cent, viz., Group I 
of the school population, do not go to the High School, that 
Group II goes no further than the High School, Group ITI 
goes no further than the Intermediate, Group IV includes 
those worth a Pass or Honours course in the University. We 
may now formulate a scheme. 


Tentatwe Proposals : 


We have suggested that the below-average Boys (Group IT) 
should be given the ability to read English rapidly and get 


1 (This doctrine assumes that in most cases a boy who is clever at other things will be 
clever at learning English. This, as a general rule, is found to be the fact: the co-efficient 
of correlation is fairly high. The exception is drawing and manual skill which has a low 
correlation with foreign language, and with most other school subjects. But most anual 
occupations for such success as would justify higher education need more than mere manual 
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the meaning: we may suppose a test of this ability as the 
main (and sole compulsory feature in English) in the High 
School Leaving Examination. We may also suppose a similar 
though more severe test at the Intermediate Leaving Examina- 
tion, and again a still more severe test at the close of the 
graduate course. We may make the speaking of English, 
the understanding of spoken English and the writing of 
English optional at the High School Leaving and Intermediate 
College Leaving Examinations. 

For entrance to the B.A., B.Sc., courses (as distinguished 
from the leaving of the Intermediate College) we may demand 
the writing of English as compulsory, also the speaking of 
English, and understanding of English spoken by a Bengalee. 
Understanding of English spoken by an Englishman might be 
demanded only in the case of Honours candidates. 

This very greatly reduces the amount of English necessary 
for an education up to the end of the Intermediate stage. 
The Intermediate Colleges are more closely allied to the schools 
than to the University: thus the nett result is to provide a 
secondary education which requires only the fifth bond, which 
is at once the easiest and also for the Bengalee, the most 
useful. Those who are fit for University education, namely 
Groups Three and Four, will doubtless study some speaking 
and writing of English as optional subjects at an earlier stage, 
and they are well able to do this without prejudice to their 
other branches of education. Others also who will need it 
for their future vocation may take English Speech, or English 
Writing, or both, as optional subjects if they please. 


The Practical Difficulties : 
It would be justifiable at this point to close this discussion, 


if it were a merely theoretical ventilation of the subject. 
For the practical educator and educational administrator 
skill. The example of Surgery is pertinent. On this see, Starch, Educational Psychology, 


Macmillan, 1919, p. 56: C- Burt, Distribution and Relations of Educational Abilities, I. O. C., 
1919, p. 61.) 
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the difficulties are here just beginning. It will probably be 
of interest even to persons not directly associated with the 
work of education to indicate briefly what those difficulties ere. 

As far back as 1913, if not earlier, the Calcutta University 
endeavoured to encourage wider reading of English by framing 
a list of books for the purpose, and endeavouring by means of 
the examination to ensure rzading ofthem. This scheme has 
been tried before: there is a somewhat similar system in the 
public schools common Entrance Examination in England.’ 
The weakness of any such scheme is evident. Unless the 
reading of these books is made to carry a high value in marks, 
they are apt to be neglected. If wide questions are set merely 
on the main incidents and tae plot, the door is thrown open 
to the simplest sort of cramming Robinson Crusoe in a 
vernacular nutshell. If questions are set which cannot be 
crammed they tend to become abstruse and to demard an 
intensity of study which is quite impossible with so large 
a range of books. Moreover the intention of the curriculum 
is to encourage rapid easy reading which “tears the heart out 
of a book”? and this purpose is not achieved if the students 
study the books in such a minute manner as to be able to 
answer abstruse questions. 

An alternative form of test is to set from one of the 
“recommended ” books a passage for translation into the 
vernacular. The more the boy reads the recommendeil books 

the more likely is he to come prepared for his “ Unseen” 

Translation. The objections to this scheme are that a passage 

of perhaps fifty lines isa very poor test of reading extending 

over some 20,000 lines—j{or more). It is not much of an 

encouragement for a boy to be told that he will be set one 

out of four hundred or more alternative passages. A second 
1 The Teaching of English in England, H. M. Stationery Office, 1921, § 96. 

* In the case of a foreign language there is also the Rote Memory factor o? vocabulary. 

This could be eliminated to show pure silent reading ability by means of a separate 


vocabulary test. In practical school examination there is no point in separating the two 
functions. 
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disadvantage is that unless the books are changed every year 
the school will reduce whatis a reasonable amount of wide 
reading for one year, to anamount which if studied in one year 
is no criterion at all of ability to read English widely and 
rapidly. For the school will spread the recommended books 
over two oreven three pre-matriculation classes, setting it in 
lieu of the ordinary texts and for intensive study. The third 
and most real disadvantage is that such an examination is not 
a test of nor an incentive to the type of the reading ability 
which is aimed at by the curriculum, which is also most useful 
in life, namely the power rapidly to get the substance of a book, 
or to extract from a book a particular fact or group of facts, 
irrelevant matter being neglected. 

The boy in the Examination Hall sits down like the 
English boy with a Latin unseen, to ‘puzzle it out’ word by 
word. Such a process is not going to help the motor mechanic 
to get the ‘tip’ he requires in valve-timing from a compara- 
tively large volume on general motor engineering. 

Even then if we admit the proposition that the most 
important aspect of English language to the Bengali youth 
is silent reading ability in English, we may reject a scheme 
of studies such as that proposed above, on the grounds that 
it would be impossible to examine it. It is impossible to 
enforce a curriculum without maintaining a standard; and 
it is impossible to maintain a standard without means of 
testing the end-product. The tendency has, therefore, been 
to express pious hopes in regard to ‘Outside Reading, to 
issue lists of recommended books, but actually to give little 
weight to the outside reading by means of a low-marked test, 
with the result that the work of silent reading is treated by 
the school master as of secondary importance or no importance 
at all. Nor will raising the marks in the test have any effect 
in producing silent reading in the schools if the test does not 
really measure silent reading and can, therefore, be prepared 
for by other means than by doing silent reading. 
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The more specifically and accurately the test measures 
silen: reading and silent reading alone, the more will it produce 
the practice of silent reading in the schools. A perfect test 
can be prepared for in no other way than by direct practice 
of the functive tested. Thus the whole of the above scheme, 
however attractive it may appear in theory, depends cn the 
devising of an effective test of silent reading ability in 
English for the Bengalee boy. Obviously we have nons at 
present. 

Both the forms of examination discussed above (namely, 
questions on the subject-matter of certain recommended 
books, and passages for translation selected from certain books 
recommended for silent reading) aim at discovering whether 
the boy has gone through a certain set course of silent reading. 
They test this by measuring what he remembers of the course: 
thus they are intended as tests of knowledge. Whereas silent 
reading is predominantly an act of skill. The first form 
of examination is equivalent, in terms of an examination 
intended to discover whether a person can ride a bicycle, to 
asking him to describe the scenery in a certain ten miles. 

The test of knowledge and the test of skill are funda- 
mentally different things. Examinations depend on the 
probability of sampling, but it isa different sort of sampling 
and probability in the case of the test of skill. A knowledge 
course consists of some thousand items or facts: the examina- 
tion takes a sample of (say) ten; of these the examinee 
knows five: he thus obtains a fifty per cent. mark and is 
recorded as being of ‘average’ merit. It is thus assumed 
that if he were asked a hundred items, he would know fifty; if 
he were asked the full course, he would answer one half of it. 
There is evidently a very large probability of error in an 
examination of this sort. It has as much accuracy as an 
estimate of the variety of stock of a motor car showroom 
made by asking to see five different machines named at 
random. 


Əl 
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A. test of skill is a totally different type of test and has a 
higher probability value. The acquirement of an act of skill, 
e.g., writing, consists in the formation of certain bonds. When 
we exercise the skill we utilise practically all these bonds. 
The test is, therefore, a sample performance and is usually 
measured in terms of amount of work done in a given time. 
It is analogous to a trial trip as a test of the ranning of a car 
and has obviously a greater probability value than a 
sampling of more or less independent items. 

Most school examinations (except Drawing, and Hand 
work, Parts of Junior Arithmetic, Handwriting) are knowledge 
sampling. The higher one proceeds in the educational scale 
the more exclusively are the knowledge-sampling-examinations 
Yet the skill sampling has a greater accuracy as a test. 

The recent developments of educational tests in America 
and England are largely concerned with the skill subjects, and 
it is naturally found that these tests measure educational 


skills more accurately than knowledge- sampling-examinations 


measure knowledge.’ 
Problems for Investigation : 

The purpose of this rather technical digression ‘is to show 
that there is reasonable ground for hope that it should be 
possible to measure fairly accurately the English Silent Read- 
ing ability of a Bengalee boy, especially since this is (for certain 
reasons which need not be discussed) in some ways an easier 
task than that of measuring the English Silent Reading ability 
of an English boy. It would cost some money and some time 
to work out the exact form of test most effectively and to 
establish its norms. Some experiment on teaching method 

1 There are fourteen well known tests of silent reading at present in use in England 
and America. There are alsa several other less known tests. See Monroe, Devoss, Kelly, 
Educational Tests and Measurements, Houghton Mifflin, 1917, Ch. IU, for description of 
the older tests, and Journal of Educational Psychology, XU, 7 and 8 (Oct.-Nov. 1921) 
for a study of the reliability and validity of all the more important American tests. O, Burt, 


“Mental and Scholastic Tests” (London County Council), 1921, pp. 275 and 845, for an 
English test. 
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would also be required. The fundamental problem for inves- 
tigation is the amount of improvement which can be attained 
by an average or below-average boy of High School stags in 
the one easiest function of language, namely, Silent Reading, 
if practice in that function is made the chief part of the 
language work, or even the sole study.! Is it possible to have 
an average boy in the fifth year of the High School reacing 
English so fluently that the school library is of use to him; 
and an average boy of the seventh year able to skim or study 
any book suitable for his years? If this is possible the scheme 
proposed requires very serious consideration, for it means that 
in place of the present-day Matriculate, of stumbling English 
speech and unintelligible writing, of narrow knowledge and 
little impetus or ability to learn, we may hope to produca a 
boy to whom the world of knowledge is open, a boy able, ac- 
customed, and anxious to explore it. 

A. large number—even a majority—of educated Bengalees? 
to-day are not educated, for they do not read: they cease 
learning when they leave school, and what they learned at 
school, they soon forget. They do not read after leaving 
school because there is so little range of reading matter in the 
vernacular and they do not possess the power of reading 
English with ease and pleasure. | 


MICHAEL WEST 


1 A beginning on some of these problems is being made. 
? The reader will find it interesting to observe how few Bengalee graduates can read 
silently a passage of English without making lip-movements. 
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THE ROOTS OF CHRIST’S TEACHING 


At present a controversy is proceeding in the magazines 
between Mr. O. F. Andrews and Dr. Farquhar as to whether 
Christ’s teaching had any roots in that of the Buddha? 
Following the footprints of my adorable Master, who has 
taught me to seek truth, I do not desire to hold the brief 
either for Mr. Andrews, who said, some of the teachings of 
Christ, were, some centuries before him, taught by the 
Buddha, or for Dr. Farquhar, who contradicted him saying, 
they had their origin in the Old Testament. To me, an 
outsider, it appears that Dr. Farquhar has not succeeded in 
convincing the man of the street that some of the teachings 
of Christ had not their roots, most probably, in those of the 
Buddha, just as the Buddha’s had their basis in those of other 
previous personages. 

Dr. Farquhar in his criticism of Mr. Andrews’ statement, 
referred to above, expresses wonder that after the lapse of 
several years of his writing his letters, containing such an 
opinion, he still sticks to it; while, on the other hand, many 
may ve wondering why Dr. Farquhar after studying the 
ancient Aryan scriptures, for many years, has not been able 
to discern the most plausible truth, regarding the origins 
of Christ’s teaching. I say origins because it is reason- 
able to believe, that Christ acquired knowledge not from — 
one, but from many scriptures of the world. “Seek” was 
the command and “ye shall find,’ was the promise of our 
common Lord. Why then are the results so widely different ? 
Logic says that if in any of the premises there be a defect, 
in the conclusion it will glaringly manifest itself. So, 
naturally, the question arises, whether any of the two com- 
batants has failed in the requirements of the seeker after 
truth? If one takes up the task of writing only for a certain 
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kind of literature his findings, his thoughts being accustomed 
to run in certain fixed grooves, cannot but be different from 
him who tramps untrammelled in search of truth. If we 
recognise this fact the cause of the contrary results becomes 
transparent tous. It is a psychological truth that thought is 
creative and it produces after its kind. 

Dr. Farquhar in support of his statement has cited several 
passages from the Old Testament to show that Christ’s 
teaching has its roots only in them. Unfortunately to the 
unbiassed mind it appears to be but an infructuous effort to 
sustain his contention. If all the passages quoted by him 
from the Old Testament prophets and the sayings of Christ, 
and put side by side, be taken as identical in thought, of 
course there are one or two which appear to be so, and that 
accidentally, then it may be simply concluded that no religious 
teacher of the world has ever uttered any new teaching. 
Thus, following his own dictum, Dr. Farquhar will have to 
admit Christ as no revealer of any new truth of God. Dr. 
Farquhar, I think, will now be able to discover the sand upon 
which he is determined to build his structure. May I ask, 
if Christ borrowed his teachings from somebody, from the 
old Jewish prophets, why then there should be any objection 
in supposing that he did borrow, some of them, also from an 
old Aryan teacher ? 

That Christ did not draw the inspiration of his teachings 
exclusively from the Old Testament prophets, could easily be 
ascertained from his own utterances, without one’s entering 
into the meshes of a controversy. Two such illustrations, I 
think, will suffice. “ Ye have heard that it was said, an eye 
for an eye, anda tooth for a tooth. But I say unto you, 
Resist not him that is evil, but whosoever smiteth thee, on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also.” And “ Moses for 
your hardness of heart suffered you to put away your wives : 
but from the beginning it hath not been so. And I say unto 
you, whosoever shall put away his wife, except for fornication 


— 
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and marry another, he committeth adultery.” These two 
passages tend to show that Christ did not always feel disposed 
to hold up Moses’ teachings as a standard of his teaching, but 
when necessary he openly discarded them. Against this view, 
though, may be cited a saying of Christ, “I came not to destroy, 
but to fulfil,” yet, certainly it is right to infer that thereby he 
did not desire to mean that all that was in the old Jewish 
Law and the prophets were perfect, but that his words simply 
signified the acceptance by him of only what was good in 
them, and vice versa what was not so, as a Divine teacher, 
| he openly rejected. 
| As an humble follower of Christ and seeker after 
| truth, so every Christian must be, as I see no reason 
to disbelieve that for acquiring knowledge he had to 
imbibe teachings from others, like any other man. It is only 
| through learning and experience that one becomes able to 
know well and perform the duties of life efficiently. If this 
is admitted to be the case with every man, born on the earth, 
why should it be thought incredible in Christ’s case ? Why 
was here the working of this universal law suspended and a 
new provision made for him by God? In view of the great 
| mission he had to fulfil on the earth, it is not unnatural to 
| suppose that he had to study not only the Jewish scriptures, 
but also those of other nations, famous in his time. The 
| student of ancient history is aware that the fame of India’s 
wonderful learning reached the western countries in prehistoric. 
times. He also knows that on account of the fame of her 
| material wealth, besides. aspirants for learning, merchants 
from Egypt, Phoenicia and Palestine, through Babylon, ' 
Nineveh, Damascus and Gandhiara, as well as from Arabia and 
Persia, following the trade routes, used to resort to India from 
many centuries before Christ. The Buddhist history also tells 
us that Asoka the great Buddhist emperor, who reigned in 
the third century before Christ, sent missionaries to all 
parts of the then known civilised world, from Siberia. to 
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Ceylon and from China to Greece. And so, we read, it led 
him to express his satisfaction, saying, that throughout India 
and many foreign countries wherever the teachings of the 
Buddha were preached the people followed them. Maha says, 
that, two centuries before Christ, the teachings of the 
Buddha, similar to that of Christ, were prevalent in Syria. 

According to the Talmud Rabbi Hilel, the grandfather 
of Gamalied, was considered to be the predecessor of Jesus 
in preaching the Golden Rule of conduct among the Jews. 
This Hilel, who was according to many an Essene, or Asia, 
that is sitting in meditation, in ideal had much in common 
with the Buddhist monks and was also believed by many as 
one from whom Christ imbibed his principles. 

In Syria and Palestine two centuries before Christ the 
influence of the Buddhist missionaries was greatly felt by the 
people producing among them the sect called the Esfenes who 
in manner of living and in their doctrines were different 
from the Jews, but greatly resembled the Buddhist Bhikshus. 
Philo, a contemporary of Christ, says that their number 
was about four thousand. Pliny says they dwelt near 
the Dead Sea, entirely unlike the Jews, living a lite of 
celibacy, abstaining from meat and wine, without money 
and clothed like the Buddhist monks. According to Renan, 
the Essenes were like the gurus of Brahmanism. “At all 
events,” he says,“ we may believe that many of the external 
practices of John, of the Hssenes, and of the Jewish spiritual 
teachers of the time were derived from influences then 
but recently received from the far Hast.” The student of 
ancient Greek history recognises that there was proceeding a 
revolution in Greek thought at the time preceding the appear- 
ance of Christ in Palestine, and he considers that it was a result 
of the preaching of the Buddhist missionaries in those regions, 
Colebrook in acknowledging this goes so far as to say, that 
the Pythagorian Philosophy was pure Buddhism. Some of 
the passages of the Christian Gospels are so trans-Jewish in 
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appearance that they have been recognised by Bible scholars 
as replicas of the teachings of the Buddha. Mr. Edmunds 
has removed the doubt about it by publishing his study on 
the comparison of Buddhist and Christian texts. So one 
may legitimately believe that the teaching of Christ was 
indirectly influenced by that of the Buddha. The manner of 
Christ’s teaching in parables as well as their similarity and 
his precepts also confirm him regarding this view. 

That in ancient days many students of other countries 
learnt from Brahmanic gurus has been recorded by Manu :— 


WHEN HUA PAT HAARA: | 
dud afta’ frau vat aaaraa4n 1 
Sir Edwin Arnold, testifying to this, has said :— 


“Young and enterprising is the West, 
Old and meditative is the East. 
Turn O Youth! with intellectual zest, 


Where the sage invites thee to his feast.” 


So it should not surprise any one if My. Andrews also 
thought that Christ had the roots of some of his exquisite 
teachings in those of the Buddha, to which I would add 
also those of the Brahmans. Some savants are of opinion 
that Christ was drawn to India to enrich his store of 
knowledge like other devotees of learning. 

I cannot conceive, with the utmost reverence to my 
adorable Master, how it could have been derogatory to him 
to undergo the same process by which only any other man 
can earn experience and wisdom? It would be little glory 
to Christ if he were born a Divine child or an overman, and 
then, as a matter of course, to have gone to do and attain’. 
what he did and attained. But if being born as any other 
son of man he did attain Divinity by means of his own merits 
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then only his upliftment to the glory of the Godhead would 
be considered the result of a natural process, also open to 
other men, and he “The last for which the first was made.” 
By believing this we are able to understand how Christianity 
preaches the upliftment of man. 

It would not help Christianity, I think, to proclaim the 
ipse dixit that Christ was born with Divine nature or even 
that the two natures, Divine and human, were mystically 
blended in- him, as was declared at Chalcedon in 451 A.D. 
In the light of advanced metaphysics of the present day this 
is considered incredible; but this belief has since been 
prevalent in the Church. Notwithstanding, it is reasonable 
to think that as in one individual there cannot exist two 
personalities, so in Christ there could not exist two natures. 
Of course in a man there can exist at a time perfect 
or imperfect nature, and in the imperfect nature there 
is the innate power to grow into perfection. So though 
sometimes we may be led to imagine that there are two 
personalities in a man, yet it is not really so. Hence, 
if we consider that Christ was born with human nature 
and that nature is, in reality, Divine, the two being one 
at the bottom, like islands, only appearing separated by 
the sea, and that he by striving or sadhana, attained the 
fulness of Divine nature and thereby entered into a state of 
beatific existence with God or Nirvana, we think it beecmes 
possible also with every man by striving or sadhana to attain 
the State reached by him. If this beautiful message of 
Christianity be propagated by Christian evangelists then the 
acceptance of it would be irresistible to all. 

In conclusion, let me observe that the method of i Ignoring 
truths, in other religions, as has been hitherto adopted by the 
missionaries, for propagating the religion of Christ, can never 
succeed in winning souls to him, for God is the God of truth, 
and truth is the essence and the end of this universe. It is 
everywhere, and in all ages the same and unchangeable, 
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dwelling in the soul of all things, and one-who has the eyes 
to see and the mind to consider will discover it everywhere. 
Christ is everywhere, and he says, “Come and See.” The 
adoption of the way of truth can only lead to the God 
of truth, and for one who aims at it, it is essential to have 
many a window to his soul for the entrance of light from 
all sides. As an instance in question, I am obliged to 
advert to the statements of Dr. Farquhar and others that 
the recognition of the Fatherhood of God is found only 
in Christian teaching, whereas the fact is this idea was 
prevalent in Palestine sometime before Christ, and was 
publicly preached by Hilel, and many centuries before that 
the same thought, “sa nah pita,” He is our Father, was 
current in the Yajur Veda of the Brahmans, and not only 
so, but also there the idea of tenderness was intensified by 
calling Him mother, whereby also the question of sex x about 
Him was demolished. 

As to Dr. Farquhar’s and others’ observations regarding 
the attitude of the Buddha towards the existence of God all 
that could be fairly said is that nothivg could be said about it 
with certainty. His is rather an honest and reverent reticence 
about his positive belief in a personal God, as compatible 
with his belief in the law of Karma. Soit may be said that 
the attitude of the Buddha relating to this question is not unlike 
that of some of the philosophers and scientists of the world. 

Max Muller, though generally prone to ascribe the 
source of any fine thought in the Aryan scripture to the 
Bible, has acknowledged, “If Ido find in certain Buddhist 
works doctrines as in Christianity, so far from being fright- 
ened I feel delighted, for surely truth is not the less true 
because it is believed by the majority of the human race.” 
So in preaching Christianity by adhering to truth, wherever 
found, let no one fear that Christ’s supreme position in the 
eternity can ever be lowered. 


G. C, GHOSH 
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We set out below the full text ofa letter addressed by 
the Secretary to the Government of Bengal (Ministry of 
Education) to the Registrar of the University, together with 
the report of the Accountant General mentioned therein. 


161769 EDN. 
GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


Education Branch., 


From 
S. W. Goons, Esq., LC.S., 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 


To 
TuE REGISTRAR, 
Calcutta University. 


YHe Hon. P, ©. Mirrer, C.I.E., 
Minister in charge. 


Calcutta, 23rd August, 1922. 
Sir, 

I am desired to refer to your letter No. A/318, dated the 14th 
February 1922, regarding the grant of financial assistance to the University 
of Calcutta, 

2. The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor and the Senate may perhaps 
have noticed that, when the demand for a grant was made in the Legisla- 
tive Council during the last July session, there was a strong feeling that 
it should be rejected, but that on an assurance being given by the Minister 
in charge of Edueation that the financial position of the University would 
be placed before Government and that the audit officers were about to 
make certain suggestions with regard to their finances, a sum of Rs. 2,50,000 
was ultimately voted. Since then a report has been received from the 
Accountant-~General, Bengal, and it reveals the fact that the financial 
administration of the University has hitherto been anything but satis- 
factory. 
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3. It is not the intention of Government that the University should 
be left in a state of bankruptey and they are as anxious as the University 
authorities themselves to place their finances on a sound basis. Indeed, 
if is not unlikely that, subject to certain contingencies, they will be prepared 
to ask the Legislative Council before long to vote an additional giant to 
achieve that object. They feel, however, that as custodians of public 
funds they will not be justified in handing over any grant until an assurance 
is received that effect. will be given to the recommendations of the 
Accountant-General contained in the report referred to above a copy of 
which has no doubt been sent to you and that certain conditions, detained 
in the annexures to this letter, will be accepted. In this connection, 
I am to refer to your letter No. 868, dated the 2nd August 1922, in which 
an intimation has been given that a scheme for the regular preparation 
of the budget and the publication from time to time of statement showing 
the fianancial condition of the University is under condition, and to 
express a hope that it may be found possible to consider along with it the 

conditions which are now proposed by Government. 


4, It will be observed that the conditions are to a certain extent on 
the same lines as recommendations made by the Accountant-General and 
Government trust that they will be found to be acceptable to the authorities. 
As soon as an intimation is received to this effect, orders for the payment 
of Rs. 2,50,000 will issue. This will enable the University to meet a 
portion of their deficit. There will, however, still remain the question of 
making’ provisions for the liquidation of the balance. To meet this situa- 
tion, I am to enquire whether it will be possible for the University- to 
divert Rupees one lakh out of the balance of'the funds enumerated on the 
margin which, according to the preliminary 


Rs. 
I- P. G. Teaching Fund 76,654 audit report for the year 1921-22 stood, 
2. Law Colleges 97,494 Pe 
3. Hardinge Hostel 97834 ON the 30th June, 1922, at Rs. 2,89,169 as 
4, Inspection of Colleges 25,460  wellas whether the University are in a 
5. Travelling allowance 8,715 me l 
6. Ramtanu Lahiri Fund ee position to pledge any of the properties or 
; dership Fund 11,0 . ; . 
: EOE A Fund 7944 funds at their disposal, e.g., the Fish Market 
9. Hardinge do. do. 1,099 


10. George V do. do. 19,560 Fund, the Khaira Fund or any immovable 
11. Carmichael do. do. 2,32 property to enable them to open a cash 
ene all eredit account with a Bank for monthly 
overdrafts frcm now till the month of 
November, a period during which they have practically no income although 
they have to incur a heavy expenditure. To both these courses Govern- 
ment will be prepared to accord their sanction provided the details are 





Total Rs. 2,89,169 
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settled in consultation with the Accountant-General, Bengal, and provided 
that, in the latter case, a suitable undertaking is given that the overdrafts 
will be paid up as soon as the fees are realised. Jt appears to Govern- 
ment that the adoption of these measures, if feasiblé, will place the 
University in a position to tide over the difficulties until such time as their 
financial condition improves. | ; 
5. The Government of Bengal in the Ministry of Education trust 
that the Hon’ble Vice-Chancellor and the Senate will appreciate the object 
which has actuated them in laying.down the conditions and will co-operate 
with them in placing ‘the finances of the University on a sound and 

efficient basis. | 
' Ei I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 


J. N. ROY, 
for Seeretary to the Government of Bengal. 
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' No. O. A.-94-—54-21, dated Caleutta, the 24th July, 1922. 
. From—J, C. Mitra, Esq., Accountant-General, Bengal, 


-- To—The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Ministry 
of Education, Education Department. 


I navy the honour to report that the accounts of the Cal- 
cutta University for the year 1920-21 have been audited by the 
Examiner, Outside Accounts, Caleutta, under my supervision. 


2. In auditing the accounts this year, special attention has 
- been given to the financial difficulties of the University, and 
with a view to review the present financial position, the figures 
. for the year 1921-22, as recorded in the accounts, have been 
. examined generally, leaving their detailed audit to be condceted 
later on. The report is in two parts, Part I dealing with the 
financial position of the University, and Part IJ giving the 
result of the detailed audit of the accounts for 1920-21, 
3. The balance of the University drawing account at the 
' Imperial Bank on 30th June, 1922 was a debit balance of Rs. 
1,171. This isthe sum total of the eredit and debit balances 
* of the undermentioned accounts :— 


| CREDIT BALANCES, Rs, 
l. Post-Graduate Teaching Fund s. 76,654 
‘2. Law College ; aa 97,494 
3. Hardinge Hostel ... F oe 20,834 
** 4, Inspection of Colleges, ete ... 25,460 
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Travelling allowance 


Ramtanu Lahiri Fund 
Readership Fund ... 

Minto Professorship Fund 
Hardinge Professorship Fund ... 
George V Professorship Fund... 
Carmichael Professorship Fund 
Reserve Fund aap ; 
Hostel Building Fund 
Income-tax ; 

Provident Fund ... 

Depressed Class Hostel 

St. Xavier’s Hostel 

Ripon Hostel i 

Ram Mohan Ray Hostel 
Vidyasagar Hostel 

Canning Hostel ... oes 
Carmichael Hostel... 

Caution Deposit 

Sir Gooroodas Memorial 
Poverty Problem .., 
Kassimbazar Astronomy Research 
Cricket League... se 
Security Deposit es eos 
Indian Vernacular... i 
B. Barooah Trust ... 

William Booth Memorial 
Student Welfare 

Suspense Account— 

M.A. Examination Fee 

Law ditto 


General ditto 


Total of credit balances 


Desir BALANCES. 


Total 


Fee Fund wae 
Student Mess Fund da 
S. C. Roy’s Library Grant 

Advance Account vr 
Permanent Advance re 


Total of debit balances 
Net balances 


[ocT.-Nov. 


Rs. 
8,715 
6,348 

11,056 
7,944 
1,099 

19,560 
2,582 
2,473 

5,569 
1,732 
2,258 

823 
1,466 
5,590 
15,686 


Rewer} meine 


1,14,951 


eared a AE 


+ 4,04,117 


, —8,68,548 


—10,744 


Rm 


. —3,74,292 


soa 


— 842 
—25,764 
— 4390 


— 4,05,288 
—1,171 
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= The University had on 30th June, 1922 the following out- 
standing demands :— 


Rs. 

(1) Fee Fund— 
(a) Salary pi a 2,975 
() 2 Miecallanedts bills T i 40,000 
kar mate) 
(e) Examiners’ remuneration a 175,000 
eta 


verrei 


Total ... 2,17,975 





= 


(2) Post-Graduate Fund— 


(a) Salary se a 36,575 
(č) Contractors isi sims 2,262 
(c) Miscellaneous bills Ses ive 1,131 

: | 6,000 
(Approximate) 


Total ... 44,887 


(3) Law Colleges — 


(a) Salary ‘as a 10,150 
(b) Miscellaneous bills... es 2,500 
(Approximate) 

Total ,,. 12,650 





(4) Science Colleges— 
Miscellaneous bills ies ae 6,000 
(A ppzox:mate) 
(5) Net contribution to Government for salaries 


of Post-Graduate Presidency College 
Professors 16,000 


Total ... 267,462 








To restore the balance at credit of the different funds and to 
discharge all outstanding liabilities on 30th June, 2922, the 
University will require “the total amount of Rs, 4,04 1174 
2,97 ,462+1,171=7,02,750. Out of the total credit balances of 


— 
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Rs: 4,04,117, Rs. 1,14,951 appertain to funds which the Univer- 
sity cannot utilise for generz! purposes. The balance of Rs. 
2,89,169 belong to teaching and other funds, and a substantial 
portion of it can be set off by the University against the total 
deficit. . 


It may be noted here that the credit balance of Rs. 76,654 
in favour of the post-graduate teaching fund, is the result of 
book adjustments whereby funds have been transferred from the 
fee fund to the post-graduate teaching fee fund, when there was 
no balance available from the fee fund. Ordinarily the fee fund 
should not show a debit balance, as transfers from that fund to 
other funds ean only be permitted to the extent of the surplus 
available. The book adjustments that have been made in the 
accounts have the effect of giving an erroneous impressicn of the 

| financial position of the two funds. Taking, however, the figures 
| as shown on the accounts, the University may perhaps utilise 
| Rs. 1,60,000 out of the eredit balance of Rs. 2,89,169 of differ- 
ent funds, and the total liability which the University has to 
| discharge will amount to Rs. 1,29,169-+-1,14,951-+2,97,462 
4-1,171==5,42,753, or in round figures 54 lakhs. 


PART I, 


4. To give an idea as to how the present financial troubles 
have arisen the accounts for the last 10 years have been review- 
ed to trace the different causes which have contributed to the 
present difficulties. A statement has accordingly been prepared 
showing the actual receipts and disbursements of each year under 
certain fund heads which deal with the teaching and examining 
functions of the University. Although separate balances have 
been maintained of these funds in the accounts a combined 
account is maintained in the Imperial Bank for purposes of 
drawing. A temporary deficit of any particular fund during the 
course of the year is thus made good from the surplus balances of 
other funds. 


5. The totals of receipts and payments of the fee fund as 
well as of all the funds referred to in paragraph 4, for each year, 
are separately reproduced below, to show the variations from 
year to year, and the surplus or deficits of each year. 
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6. It will be seen from the statement that owing to the 
general prosperous conditions of the fee fund, there was a grow- 
ing tendency on the part of the University fo expand its acti- 
vities by undertaking higher education and research work, in 
addition to its ordinary examining functions. Thus the Law 
and. the Science College were established, the post-graduate 


studies were introdused, eoverul large buildings were started in- 


volving a heavy capital outlay, parti y financed by private dona- 
tions and Government grants, and partly from its ac- 
cumulated .veserved fund. So -Jong as. the University kept 
its expenditure within its receipts, and so long as there was a 
reserve fund no difficulties arose. The fee fund receipts showed 
a progressive growth except in 1913-14 and 1918-19, the aver- 
age annual increase during the ten years 1911-12 to 1920-21 
being about Rs. 70,000 while increase in the normal expenditure 
did not much exceed Rs. 43,000. | 


The average annual increase of receipts of all the fund 


Heads together was Rs. 1,20,000 against average annual growth 


of expenditure of Rs. 1,538,000. Thus on an average the Uni- 
versity overspent by Rs. 83, 000 a year The overspending is 
chiefly noticeable since 1917- 18, when the post-graduate 
classes were opened. In the year 1917-18 in which the post- 
graduate studies were taken up the surplus came down from 
Rs. 2,19,000 of the previous year to Rs. 94,000 only. . The 
years 1918-19, 1919-20, and 1920-21 recorded a progressing 
deficit of Rs, 38,000, Rs., 177,000 and Rs. 2,038,000. The deficit 
for 1921-22, .is about Rs. 383,47,000, as bills for about 
Rs. 2,97,000 could not be paid for want of funds. 


T. Causes which brought about the financial dificulties.— I 


now examine in detail the various causes, which gradually brought 
about the financial difficulties. 


- . (a) FALLING OFF IN THE Fek Recerprs, 


One of the chief causes for the financial trouble is the drop 
in the receipts of the fee fund during 1921-22 by about two 
lakhs as compared with the receipts of 1920-21, due to cireum- 
stances on which the University -had no control. The shortage 


comes to about three lakhs if the progressive increase of pre- 
_ vious pa is taken into une 


w Wane OF Rame Fonp. 


Had there been a sufficient reserve fund, the temporary fall- 
ing off in the fee receipts would have been easily overcome. The 
University - had a reserve fund of Rs. 7,10,000 before 1911-12, 
perhaps as early as 1907-08 which it utilised chiefly in financing 
construction of the Science College to meet the obligations 
certain Trusts coming into its “hands and in supplementing 
the resources for the construction of the Law Conese the 
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Hardinge Hostel, ete. It had a cash balance of Rs. 2,473 and 
promissory notes for Rs, 7,000 only on 30th June 1922. 


There is no adequate surplus to build up a reserve fnnd for 
future emergencies. 


(a) TEACHING OBLIGATIONS oF THE UNIVERSITY, 
(2) Carmichael Professorship. 


In 1911-12 a Professorship of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture was founded, the charge to be met from the sale pro- 
ceeds of the Sanskrit Matriculation and Intermediate Courses, 
and the Sanskrit grammar, published by the University. Al- 
though the salary of Rs. 12,000 per annum of the Frofessor 
was met from these receipts additional expenditure had to be 
incurred from the University Funds to provide for lecture rcoms, 
libraries, museums and other facilities, as well as the cost of 
printing the publications, 


(ii) Law College. 


The University undertook the promotion of legal education 
of students for degrees in Law, and established the Law College, 
formally affiliating it in July 1908. The receipts and expandi- 
ture of the College were combined with the fee fund up to 1913- 
l4, and any deficit in its working were met from the strplus of 
the fee fund. Although the Law College has been meeting its 
ways lately, chiefly from the tuition fees of the students ard an 


_ annual Government grant of Rs. 30,000, municipal taxes, main- 
tenance charges of the College are borne by the fee fun L 


(ait) Science College. 


Additional liabilities have fallen on the University Funds to 
meet the -obligations cf Sir Rash Behari Ghosh and Sir Tarak 
Nath Palit Trusts, to construct the Science College and to 
maintain it with up-to-date equipments. A total contribution 
of Rs. 3,03,000 had to be given to the College from the fee fund 
during the six years ending 1921-1922 -in additicn to Rs. 
2,28,000, being the sale proceeds of Government paper worth 
Rs. 838,00,000 for the construction of the building. 


(iv) Ramtanu Lahiri Fellowship Fund: 


In 1918-14 tbe above fund was created out of the sale 
proceeds of Lahiri’s Select Poems, the copyright of waich had. 
been transferred to the University by the publishers of the book. 
A sum of Rs. 5,00 was transferred to this fund from the 
fee fund. 
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(v) Construction of University Buildings. 


Besides the accumulated reserve fund the University had 
to spend about Rs. 2,12,000 from its fee fund towards the 
building programme. 


(vz) Controller of Braminations and his Staff’. 


With a view to guard against leakage of question papers 


that oceurred in 1917, involving an extra expenditure of about 


Rs. 60,000 for a second examination and to exercise an effective 
control over the future University examination, the post of 
Controller of Examinations was created during 1917-18 on a 
salary of Rs. 1,000 a month and he has been provided with a 
staff costing about Rs. 2,000 a month. There was no corres- 
ponding reduction in the cost of Registrar’s establishment, which 
before that period managed the examination work with other 
duties. The cost of supervising staff and establishment including 
the Controller’s establishment rose from Rs. 78,000 in 1917-18 
to Rs. 1,26,000 in 1920-21, the increase being partly due to 
revision and partly to the entertainment of about 20 additional ` 
hands, while the number of candidates for whose examination 
separate controlling arrangement has been made rose from Ks. 
30,520 to Rs. 37,186 in that period. 


(vit) Uneverstty Lecture Fund. 


The University started its teaching work from 1911-12 with 
Rs. 10,293 as fees paid by University students. No regular 
staff of Professors was engaged till the ensuing year. Up to 
1918-14 this work continued with receipts and expenditure 
nearly equal. In 1914-15 this fund was replaced by post- 
graduate teaching fund with receipts amounting to Rs. 1,52,000 


` and expenditure of Rs. 1,82,000, the excess falling on the fee 


fund. During the next two years 1915-16 and 1916-17, the 
receipts were Rs. 85,000 and Rs. 93,000 while the expenditure 
was Rs. 1,62,000 and Rs. 1,38,000 respectively. The net 
burden on the University during the three years was Rs. 
1,52,000. 


(viri) Post-Graduate Teaching Fund. 


The main cause of the depletion of University funds is the 
opening of regular Post-Graduate Teaching Classes from 
1917-18. In 1916 a special Committee was appointed by 
the Government of India for reviewing the facilities then existing 
for instruction beyond the bachelor degrees, and making sugges- 
tion whereby the available resources might be put to the best use 
for such teaching, without further grants for post-graduate 
education. The Committee framed their recommendations 
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within the University funds then available, and the University 
assured the Government of India that the financial security of 
the scheme would be attained if the fee funds contribute at 
Regula- 
tions for starting post-graduate studies in arts and science were 
accordingly framed and approved by the Governor-General in 
Council, and the scheme was introduced from September, 1917. 
Rule 45 of the Regulations says that there shall be annually 
credited to the fund— 


(a) Grants from Government and private donations, 

(6) Fees from students in post-graduate classes. 

(c) One-third of fees from candidates for Matrie., LA., 
T.Se., D.A. and B.Se. Examinations. 

(d) Such other sums as the Senate may from time to 
time direct. : 


The surpluses of the fee fund for the years 1917-18 to 1921- 
22 amounted to Rs. 15,09,000— 


Contributions to 








In thousends post graduate Additional Total 
of rupees, teaching fund; contributions. a 

one-third share 

of fees, ł 
1917-18 „+3,16, 1,99, 22; 2,21, 
1918-19 = +8,38, 2,11, 56, 2,67, 
1919.20 . +2,28, 2,28, 1,66, 3,94, 
1920-21 +8,21, 2,33, 1,67, 4,00, 
1921-22 + 3,06, 2,04, 2,65, 4,69, 

Total «15,09 10,75, 6,76, 


se esauaaaieianae ahtihaaaaacamel 


1,751, 
against which Rs. 10,75,000 was paid to the post-graduate 
teaching fund as one-third share of the stipulated examination 
fees and an additional contribution of Rs. 6,76,000 under clause 
(d) above. 

The receipts and expenditure of post-graduate teachings in 
arts and science during the above five years were as follows :— 




















RECEIPTS, 
Opening Expen- | Closing 
YEARS, balance. Contribution | Other Total | diture. | balance. 
for fee fund.|receipts. |receipts. 
1917-18 2,21, 1,13, | 3,34, | 2,75, 59 
1918-19 oes 59 2,67, 1 39, 4, C6, 4,64, 1 
1919-20 bos ] 3,94, ] 07, 5,01 3 4,78, 24 
1920-21 re 24, 4,00, 1,24, 5,24, 5,71, 2 
1921-22 w] 28 4,69, 1,42, | 6&0, | 511, 77% 
Total s. 17,51 ’ 6,25, ' 22,99, i eas 


* (Exclusive of outstanding bills for 45.) 
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It shows that the total expenditure of Rs. 22,99,000 could 
not be met from the Government grant, students fees and one- 
third of the examination fees, so additional contributions aggre- 
gating Rs. 6,76,000 had to be given to meet the total expen- 
diture. 


The fee fund was not in a position to meet this contribution 
as well as other contribution to the Science College, and the 
result is that it showed a progressive deficit from 1918-1£ as 
shown below :— 























CONTRIBUTION. 
YEARS Sarpluses of |---| Net surplus 

fee fund. Post-graduate | Science ore or deficit. 

teaching fund, College, i 

1917-18... 3,16, 2,21, | 91, 3,12, 4 

1918-19 ...! 3,88, 2,67, |) 86, | 3,53, —15 
1919-20 ... | 2,28, 3,94, 3,94, —1,66 
1920-21... 3,21, 4,00, 35, 4,35, —1,14 
1921-22 ...} 3,06, | 469, 53, 5,22, —2,16 

Total | 17,51, 3,03, maa j n on call O oa 20,54, 





It appears from the correspondence in 1919-20 between the 
Government of India and the University regarding increase in 
the income of the University, for meeting the additional 
expenditure on the post-graduate studies, that the proposal of 
the University for the increase of Matriculation and Inter- 
mediate Examinations fees was not accepted by the Government 
of India; they on the other hand suggested a substantial 
increase in the tuition fees levied on post-graduate students. 


(d) Want or PROPER FINANCIAL CONTROL. 


There is a Board of Accounts appointed by the Senate whose 
functions are to prepare tre Budget estimate, examine and audit 
the University accounts, consider ways and means and the 
financial effect of any important measures in contemplation and 
make recommendations relating to the finance of the Univer- 
sity. Had sufficient control been exercised from the very begin- 
ning the expenditure on post-graduate studies would have been 
kept within the income of the University. In 1916 they pre- 
pared detailed rules for the preparation of Budget estimates and 
scrutiny- of accounts, but the rules were not fully approved of 
by the Syndicate, nor any effect given to such of the rules as 
were accepted. In November 1921 they noticed the abnormal 
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growth in expenditure at the time of passing the Budget esti- 
mate for 1921-22, and recommended an increase in the exami- 
nation fees. Their scrutiny of accounts was not sufficient as 
they hardly met more than twice a year from 1917 to 1921. 


(e) Want oF an Orrices MANUAL, 


There is no manual for the guidance of the office or for fix- 
ing the financial responsibility of the officer dealing with Uni- 
versity funds. The different spending departments of the 
University pass the bills as they come, under an impression that 
any scrutiny or budget check would be made by the Registrar. 
The Secretary, Post Graduate Studies in Seience, did not know 
whether the grants passed by the Council were ultimately sanc- 
tioned by the Senate although he continued to pass the bills of 
the department. 


(J) Disrucarp or Buperr RULES. 


Professors of Science in the Seience Collge place orders in 
England for the apparatus or other articles required for lecture 
and rescarch work, disregarding the sanctioned grants. When 
the bills come, they are forwarded to the Secretary of the Post- 
Graduate Council in Science, who pass them also without any refer- 
ence to the Budget grants and forward them on to the Registrar 
for payment. Board of Accounts recorded a resolution at their 
meeting of 8th November 1918 to the effect that all ordars for 
the purchase within the Budget grants should be sent to the 
Registrar or the Secretary of the Council of the Post Gzraduate 
Teaching in Science. Inspite of that the expenditure on equip- 
ment and working expenses largely exceeded the Budzet grant 


| of 1920-21 as shown below :— 


Grant. Expenciture. 
Rs, Re. 
Physies st ... 8,000 17,207 
Chemistry es ... 8,000 26,171 
Botany... Bee ».- 8,000 . 14,678 


(cv) Want of scrutiny of actuals compared with estamctes. 


No attempt is made to watch the progress of receipts on the 
regular flow of which the expenditure depends. The result is 
that on several occasions the accumulated balances of che differ- 
ent solvent funds are drawn upon to meet the currert expendi- 
ture. The ledger account in its present form is quite. unsuitable 
for the purpose. | 
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(9) UNTIMELY PREPARATION or THE Bupeut ESTIMATES, 


In the case of all publie bodies, such as Calcutta Corporation, 
Calcutta Port Trust, Caleutta Improvement Trust, it is the 
invariable standing practice to prepare a complete estimate of all 
classes of receipts and expenditure on different accounts and get 
it duly sanetioned by proper authority before the year, to which 
it appertain, commences. The authorities entrusted with the 


expenditure know fully, well beforehand what grants are placed 


at thei disposal, and regulate their expenditure accordingly. 
They also closely watch the receipts and advise their superiors 
to take early action if- there is a falling off in them. The 


-Calcutta University on the other hand allows the- expenditure 


to go on for months against no grant sanctioned by. the Senate, 
and does not prepare an estimate till the year sufficiently 
advances. Estimate for 1919-20 was passed by the Senate on 
29th November 1919, 1920-21 on 4th December 1920 and 
1921-22 on 4th March 1922. Thus the expenditure up to 
those dates was incurred without any sanctioned grant. 


8,—-REMEDIES. 
(1) To wipe out the present deficit. 


The first step the University should take is to wipe out the 
existing deficit of about 54 lakhs, restoring thereby, the balances 
of several fund heads, which have been used up in meeting the 
excess expenditure under -other fund heads, and paying off its 
outstanding liabilities. 


(2) To restore financial equilibrium and to keep sufficient surplus 
in hand. 


The figures in paragraph 5 above show that the present 
financial deficit has resulted from the growth of expenditure on 
post-graduate studies during the last three years, aggravated by 
the unexpected falling off in the fee receipts during the year 
1921-22. In view of the drop in fee receipts it would not be 
safe to count upon any additional contribution from the fee fund 
for post-graduate-studies beyond the one-third share payable 
under the Regulations, and the first essential step therefore 


_ should be to curtail the expenditure in the post-graduate branch 


to bring it within its income. I understand that the number of 
students in the Law Classes have also gone down considerably, 
and it is necessary to have the expenditure under Law College 
restricted within its income. Any surplus under this head can, 
with the approval of the Senate, be utilised for post-graduate 
teaching. Further, it is necessary to scrutinise the expenditure 
now: incurred for the general administration of the University 
with a view to curtail it wherever possible without impairing the 
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efficiency, and any saving which accrues should form a reserve 
fund to meet sudden emergencies. It must be borne in mind 
that during the period from July to November each yzar the net 
average outgoing comes to about 60 thousands a month and 
unless the University has a working balance of at least 3 lakhs 
in its hands at the beginning of each University year it will not 
be in a position to meet its current expenditure before the Matri- 
culation Examination fees come in. 


(8) To prepare budget estimates in time. 


The budget estimate should be prepared and submitied to 
the Senate early in May. In preparing the next budget esti- 
mate the entire expenditure on the Examiners’ fees for the 
1923 examinations should be provided for and no balance should 
be left for year following. The budget estimate should show 
the actuals for tie last three years closed, the revised estimate 
of the year current and the proposed estimate for the year 
following.. On the passing of the budget by the Senate, 
extracts should be communicated to each department with 
distinct instructions to keep the expenditure within the 
sanctioned grant. In no case should an additional expenditure 
be allowed without a specific reappropriation of the. savings in 
the sanctioned grants, which must be specified at the time of 
application for sanction to additional expenditure. 


(4) To prepare correct balance sheet. 


Section XV of Act IT of 1857 requires the accounts of the 
University to be maintained on “Income and Expenditure” 
and not on * Receipts and Disbursements ” basis, so that the 
outstanding income or expenditure on 30th June may be bocked 
and exhibited in the balance sheet. What is at present done 
is to keep several charges outstanding at the close of the vear 
and: throw them on the revenues of the following yeur. True 
financial position cannot be known unless the outstanding- 
liabilities are ascertained and correct balance sheet drawn up. 
This balance sheet should exhibit all the assete inclucing cost 
in books, securities, buildings, stock in lbraries, laboratories 
and the press, and any outstanding bills, balance of funds like 
Provident Funds, ete., should be shown in the liabilities side. 


(5) To amalgamate several so-called funds 


_. The chief object of retaining separate funded accounts is to- 
see how each fund is meeting its ways, and, in respect of funds 
partly or wholly maintained from Government grants, to show 
how the balance stands at the end of the year. The accounts 
of the funds are not maintained separately at the bank, so the ’ 
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effect is that when a particular fund overdraws its balance, the 
overdraft is met from the eredit balance of other solvent funds. 

No clear line of demarcation can be drawn between several 
such funds, v2z.:— 


Minto Professorship Fund, 
Hardinge Professorship Fund, 
George V Professorship Fund, 
Science College Fund, 


which are more or less related to post-graduate teaching fund 
in Arts or Science. 

Hardinge Hostel forms an integral part of the University 
Law College. The accounts of the hostel should therefore be 
amalgamated with the Law College accounts. 

Acts and Regulations only mention of three funds, General 
Fee Fund, Post-Graduate ‘Teaching Fund in Arts and Science. 
All legitimate charges debitable to the Law College Fund should 
be debited to that fund to show its proper financial working, 
fund which have more or less teaching and examining functions, 
may be amalgamated with any of them. A separate proforma 
account should, however, be maintained, specially with regard 
to the funds partly or wholly subsidized by Government grants. 

A monthly account should be prepared with receipts and 
expenditure under each fund head and submitted to the Board 
of Accounts ati the end of the month following. The progres- 
sive total of the figures will give an idea at any time how each 

of stands financially. 


(6) To Prepare a Manual for the Office. 


An office manual showing the duties of the different depart- 
ments and fixing the responsibilities of the heads of that depart- 
ment should be compiled for the guidance of the office. 

7. Part II dealing with the results of these detailed audit 
of the accounts for 1920-21 will shortly follow. 


The letter was received by the Registrar on the 23rd August, 
1922, and was placed before the Syndicate for consideration on 
the 25th August, when it was ordered to be laid before the 
Senate. There was no escape from this course as the Government 
had expressed a desire to have the opinion of the Senate on the 
questions raised. The Senate met on Saturday the 9th 
September and on the motion of Sir Nilratan Sircar the matter 
was referred toa Committee of nine members, namely, the 
Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Nilratan Sirear, Sir P. C. Roy, 
Dr. Kedarnath Das,’ Principal G. C. Bose, Rev. Father F. X. 


1 On the resignation of Dr. Das, Dr. Bidhanchandra Roy has been appointed a member 
of the Committed, 
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Crohan, Rev. Dr. G. Howells, Mr. Kaminikumar Chanda, and 
Dr. J. N. Maitra. Reference to a Committee was inevitable 
for, as Mr. Herambachandra Maitra said, the questions raised in 
the Government letter were so diverse in character that they 
could not be decided by a large deliberative assembly without 
preliminary investigation by a smaller body. Meanwhile, the 
Government letter and the report of the Accountant-General 
appeared in the Press. Mr. J. R. Banerjea expressed 
the opinion at the meeting of the Senate that this had 
been engineered by the enemies of the University in their 
anxiety to capture the press and to bring discredit upon the 
University before the Senate had an opportunity to answer the 
imputations contained in the Government letter. Mr. Banerjea 
mentioned a curious incident in this connection. On tke day 
previous to the meeting of the Senate the authorities of a parti- 
cular newspaper telephoned to the Registrar for a copy of the 
report of the Accountant-General. The Registrar replied that 
the copy would be supplied after the meeting of the Senate. 
The very next morning, however, the paper concerned came out 
with the letter in full. On the day following the meeting of the 
Senate, the same paper came out with a leading article, which 
was based on the assumption that whatever had been said in 
the Government letter was the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. The same attitude has been taken up 
by another newspaper, which has never been remarkable fcr its 
friendliness towards the Calcutta University. The game is too 
transparent to be misunderstood. Let us hope that when the 
Senate draws up its reply to the Government letter, these and 
other papers of the same class will evince similar anxiety to 
give equal publicity to the statement of the case on behalf of 
the University. 

In this connection we have received a signed paper 
from a gentleman of considerable standing and experience, 
dealing with the question of the relation between the 
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Government and the University. We have intimated to him 
that it will be fair to await the report of the Committee. 
He has protested against this decision so energetically that 
we are obliged to quote the following extract from his letter : 

“I wish you could make up your mind to give publicity 
to my views without delay. Iam not dependent for my 
bread upon your University and consequently my opinions, 
supported by documentary evidence, cannot be ignored as 
interested or prejudiced. The letter from the Bengal Govern- 
ment (Ministry of Education) refers to the report of the 
Accountant-General and says that “it reveals that the 
financial management has hitherto been anything but satis- 
factory.” I undertake to demonstrate that the report reveals 
something quite different. The Accountant-General has 
summarised the financial history of the University during the 
last ten years. His report reveals that the Government of 
India and the Government of Bengal have grievously failed 
to make adequate contribution tothe University for the 
promotion of high education. Mr. Taraknath Palit gave 
fifteen lakhs in land and money for the foundation of a Univer- 
sity College of Science and Technology; not one farthing has 
been given by the Government by way of capital grant in 
furtherance of this truly noble object. Why? People say 
that bureaucrats went into hysterics when they found that 
My. Palit had imposed the condition that his money should be 
enjoyed only by Indians. Surely he had as much right to 
impose this condition: as the present Government of Bengal 
has to annex conditions to gifts: of money which really belong 
to the public. Dr. Rashbehary Ghose made a gift of ten lacs 
of rupees for the College of Science; not one farthing has 
been received by way of supplement from the Government. 
Why? People say bureaucrats went into a swoon when they 
found that Dr. Ghose was of the same mind as Mr. Palit. Dr. 
Ghose came forward later on with another gift of eleven lacs ` 
to enable the University to open departments of Applied 
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Physics and Applied Chemistry. Keepers of the public 
treasury still remained stony-hearted; the original sin was 
still there. Kumar Guruprasad Singh of Khaira followed 
with five and a half lacs. Even this could not counteract 
the malign influence of those who looked at the University 
with an evil eye. The men in the University toiled on in the 
firm belief that the nation could be befitted for self-government 
only through the path of the highest type of education. 
They were rudely awakened from their dream when they 
found that the non-co-operators who professed to be the 
apostles of true self-government were bent upon the 
destruction of the educational fabric erected by them. The 
Government failed to govern, ina most astonishing manner. 
The students throughout the country were swept off their 
feet and their mental equilibrium was completely destroyed. 
The University authorities repeatedly warned the Govern- - 
ment; the warnings were not heeded to, because to admit 
that the non-co-operators were potent for incalculable 
mischief was to admit that the new machinery of Government 
had failed to achieve the expected result.” The fiction then 
prevailed and still dominates the minds of many that the 
Ministers are sacrosancts.and that to criticise their conduct 
is to weaken the Reforms. Iam not a politician and have 
no views on present-day politics. But I maintain that the 
evidence is conclusive that the University has been very badly 
treated by people who had and have control over the public 
funds. To me it is wholly immaterial whether these persons 
are described as bureaucrats or labelled as representatives of 
the people. I maintain that any impartial jury will without 
hesitation bring in a verdict that they have not only not 
furthered the cause of high education but have actually 
impeded the great work. We cannot overlook that notwith- 
standing what the Accountant-General has said there is no 
shadow of any imputation that the University funds have 
been misapplied or misappropriated. What is the sum and 
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substance of the charge—that the University has spent more 
upon education than its precarious income justified. Assume 
that this is established as a fact. Butask at the same time 
what is the significance of the fact. The University has done 
its duty manfully, through good report and evil, for the sole 
purpose of advancement of learning, notwithstanding the 
apathy and hostility of those who could have, but have not, 
befriended the cause of high education. There have been no 
instances of fictitious travelling allowances and imaginary 
halting charges. Vice-Chancellor after Vice-Chancellor has 
worked strenuously~-no remuneration, no allowances, nob 
a Personal Assistant, not even a Confidential St nographer. 
Truly we live in an extraordinary age, when work of this 
description, which would have been acclaimed in any part of 
the civilised world, is libelled in this country. The report of 
the Accountant-General, read between the lines and inter- 
preted in the light of published documents, is calculated 
to throw a lurid light upon many a dark corner of the history - 
of high education in Bengal during the last decade. I am 
grievously disappornted that you should have denied me the 
opportunity to establish my views by detailed reference to 
documents of unimpeachable veracity. I only trust that the 
University will survive the campaign of calumny which has 
now been launched on the basis of the report of the Accountant- 
General as interpreted by the Government of Bengal in the 
Ministry of Education.” 


Jt is a matter of deep gratification to us that the liberality . 
of Sir Rashbehary Ghose has enabled the University to award 
two travelling fellowships one to Mr. Probodhchandra Bagchi, 
_M.A., University Lecturer in the Department of Ancient Indian 
History, and the other to Dr. Hemendra Kumar Sen, M.A., 
D.Sc., Sir Rashbehary Ghose Professor of Applied Chemistry. 
Mr. Bagchi, one of the most brilliant of our young lecturers in ~ 
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the University, made a special study of Chinese and is being 
sent out to France with Prof. Sylvain Levi to study the dead 
past under distinguished savants such as Prof. Pelliot, Prof. 
Maspero, Prof. Przylorki, Prof. Vissiéres and he wil. further 
proceed East to Indo-China and Japan. Prof. Sylvain Levi 
who supported Mr. Bagchi’s application very warmly spoke 
about him in the following eloquent terms :— 


Dear Siz ASUTOSH, 


I beg to support very warmly the application sent by Prabsdkchandra 
Bagehi. Owing to the benevolent protection you are ever ready to extend 
to young men of merit, Bagchi has been my student during seven months, 
at Santiniketan and in Nepal, where he was staying with me. He has been 
reading Chinese, Tibetan, French with me. In Nepal he has been my 
assistant in the search and decipherment of old inseriptions and of old 
manuscripts, also in cataloguing the whole collection of Tibetan end Chinese 
books in the Darbar’s Library. We have also read together Nevari texts 
with the help of a local Pandit and Tibetan with the help of a Lama. I 
can testify that P. C. Bagchi is one of the most promising students I have 
met in my long career; he can work tremendously: I have b2en several 
times afraid for his health; and he has fully realized what is personal 
research and critical mind. He had started himself in Nepal some religious 
survey of the chief cities and I could see how he was managing methodically 
his own work in that line. If he is sent to France where Chirese studies 
are in full blossom with Prof. Pelliot, Prof. H. Maspero, Prof. Przylorki, 
Prof. Vissiéres, he will later come back a perfect Chinese scholar having got 
a deép insight in the many fields of Chinese scholarship, history_ literature, 
religion, philosophy, art, ete. He will get also that touch of broad 
“humanism ” which should be required from every scholar, 

P. C. Bagchi before going to France,.is ready to follow me eastwards 
to Indo-China and Japau and [ shall be delighted to have him with me, not 
only for the charms of his company or even the advantage of training him 
a little more, but because it will be for him the most convenient opportunity 
to visit the old monuments of Indian Civilization in Cambodia and Champa, 
which have failed to attract the attention of Indian Scholars in spite of their 
splendid interest for epigraphy, archeology, religious history of Irdia, also 
to get acquainted with the priceless collections. of arts and books (chiefly 
Chinese) in our French School of Far East, at Hanoi, lastly tc trace in 
Japan the distant still visible traces of old India’s influence, to come in touch 
with the Japanese Scholars and to get acquainted with the many books, 
collections, magazines published in Japan and practically unknown outside, 
though they ought to be known by any Buddhist Scholar on account of their 
importance. | 

I feel confident that P. C. Bagchi will amply repay by, his work what- 
ever help the Calcutta University may afford to him for the present. 

Yours very s:ncerely, 


SYLVAIN Levys, 
Dr., Caleutte University. 
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Mr. Bagchi was one of our “subsidised scholars” engaged 
in the study of Chinese and Tibetan and his scholarship of 
Rupees Fifty a month received no mean notice at the hands 
of a Senator some time ago, whose omniscience has almost 
passed into a proverb. - If a young lecturer in the Department 
of Post-graduate Studies is enabled to help the country in the 
resurrection of its past, shall we approve of the scheme of 
studies promulgated here or shall we listen to the foul fulmi- 
nations and idle vapourings of our self-constituted Educa- 
tional Experts ? 

We are delighted to hear that H. H. the , Maharaja of 
Nepal has generously added one thousand rupees to the 
University’s contribution to enable Mr. Bagchi to take full 
advantage of the great opportunities opened out to him. Will 
the Government of Bengal in the Ministry of Education, take 


the hint—it is never too late to do what is right. 


Dr. Hemendra K. Sen does not require any introduction 
to the public. As one of the most distinguished graduates 
of this University as well as of the University of London, Dr. 
Sen came to Calcutta from Rangoon at a great sacrifice and 
it is in the fitness of things that the Senate should permit him 
to study methods of instruction and research in Applied 
Chemistry in England and on the Continent. The pre-eminent 
need for India at the present moment is the development. of its 
industries; no country in the world has succeeded in 
achieving this goal without having undertaken advanced study 
in applied science and we are confidently looking forward 
to the day when Dr. Sen will come back to India and 
continue to give a practical turn of mind to his pupils, thus 
promoting the cause of a much-longed-for reform. 

“ % * x 

Rightly or wrongly we are under an impression that the 
University of Caleutta will do immense good to the country 
if it undertakes the task of eliting its correspondence with the 
Government of Bengal with suitable comments thereon. We 
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reproduce here one such example, namely, the correspondence 
relating to the enhancement of registration fee of students. 

The dates are significant and the reason given in the 
(provisional ?) last letter addressed by the Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal to the Registrar, Calcutta University, 
dated the 20th July, 1922, is full of democratic fervour :—“ It is 
one of the functions of the Government in the Department of 
Education to deal with proposals for the alteration of University 
Regulations, nor is it necessary (and we should add, nor is it 
convenient, Hd. C.R.) that considerations that influence the 
decisions should be communicated with the decisions.” We have 
always maintained that the task of the alteration of University 
Regulations should never be entrusted to the Government “in 
the Department of Education’ because the “Government of 
India ” before the new dispensation meant its Secretary and 
‘Government of Bengal” under the reformed regime means 
the Minister and his Secretary; the agency which has merely 
to rely more or less on personal feelings as the principal consi- 
deration influencing its decision should never be permitted to 
sanction, far less to veto, proposals passed by a unanimous vote 
of the Senate and at the same time decline to assign any 
reasons for the steptaken. Surely we are having Government 
for the people and by the people. The Senate has, hcwever, 
at a meeting held on the 23rd August, 1922, appointed a 
committee consisting of the Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor, Sir 
Nil Ratan Sircar, Principal J. R. Banerjea, Principal Howells 
and Professor Hiralal Haldar to consider the momentous issues 
at stake and we reserve our comments till the submission of 
the report by ine Coa 


% % = 

From a Registrar, Vitex sity of Calcutta, to the Secretary to 

the Government of Bengal, Department of Education, 
No. G-438, dated Senate House, the 11th April, 1921. 


I am directed by the Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor and 
Syndicate to Tequil you to move the Government: to sanction 
under Section 25 (1) of the Indian Universities Act the follow- 
ing change in the Regulations whieh has been unanimously 
adopted by the Senate :— 

“That the word ‘five’ be sarees for the word ‘ two’ in 
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the first paragraph of Section 6 of Chapter XV of the Univer- 
sity Regulations.” 

Section 6 as it now stands requires every student who has 
passed the Matriculation Examination to pay to the University 
a registration fee of Rs. 2 when he takes his admission into 
an affiliated College. It is proposed to raise the fee to Rs. 5. 
This will give the University an increased income ; it will not 
likely at the same time restrict the admission of passed students 
into Colleges. It is well known that there is keen competition 
among passed students to secure admission into the Colleges 
and the Colleges are obliged to refuse admission in many in- 
stances from lack of accommodation. It may further be 
observed that the fee is payable only ouce during the whole 
eareer of the student, namely, when after passing the Matricula- 
tion Examination he seeks admission into a College. The small 
increase proposed is really insignificant when compared with the 
total expenditure which the student has to ineur during the 
entire period of his College career. 


From the Deputy Secretary to the Govt. of Bengal, Education 
Department, Education Branch, to the Registrar, University 
of Calcutta, No. 2113 Edn., dated Calcutta, the 22nd 
September, 1921. 


With reference to your letter No. G-438, dated the lith 
April, 1921, regarding the raising of registration fee from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 in the case of a student who has passed the 
Matriculation examination and taken admission into an affiliated 
college, I am directed to say that the Government of Bengal 
(Ministry of Education) have not been able to come to a decision 
on the matter. Resolutions have been put down more than 
once on the subject for discussion in the Bengal Legislative 
Council, but they have not yet been discussed and until they are 
discussed and the sense of the Council known, Government are 
unable to deal with the question. 

2. The delay in replying to your letter is regretted. 

From the Deputy Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
Education Department, Education Branch, to the Registrar, 
Calcutta University, No. 2625 Edn., dated Calcutta, the 19th 
December, 1921. 


In continuation of this Department letter No. 2113, dated 
the 22nd September, 1921, I am directed to say that the Govern- 
ment of Bengal (Ministry of Education) regret that they are 
unable to sanction the change in the Regulations proposed in 
your letter No. G-438, dated the 11th April, 1921. 

From the Registrar, University of Calcutta, to the Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal, Educution Department, No. G-312, 
dated the Senate House, the 22nd February, 1922. 

Tam directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. 2625 Edn., dated the 19th of December, 1921, on the 
subject of raising the registration fee from Rs. 2 to Rs, 5 in 
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the case of a student who has joined a college after passing the 
Matriculation Examination and to say that the letter was duly 
placed before the Senate, at their meeting held or the 18th 
instant. The Senate have desired me to request the “avour of 
your stating, for the information of the Senate, the grounds 
which have led the Government of Bengal to refuse to accept 
their recommendation in regard to the proposed raising of the 
fee for registration of students. 


From the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to the Registrar, 
University of Cateutta, No. 1422, dated the 20th July, 1922. 


I am instructed to refer to your letter No. G. 312, dated 
22nd February, 1922. 

It is one of the functions of Government in the Dapartment 
of Edueation to deal with proposals for the alteration of Uni- 
versity regulations, por is it necessary that the considerations 
that influence the decision should be communicated with 
the decision. In the present case, however, Government is 
prepared to waive this consideration and to point out that the 
general public is interested in a peculiar degree in the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta through which alone (with the exception of 
the Dacca University) young men of the educated classes 
must pass on their way to their future profession or calling, 
and the public through their representatives in the Bengal 
Legislative Council strongly indicated the opinion that the 
registration fee should not be raised, and that if 16 were raised 


- the increase of revenue would be trifling in relation to the 


deficit that the University has to meet. This attitade of the 
public, Government has reason to believe, is connected with 
the view that the University spends too large a portion of its 
resources on the Post-Graduate Department, especially on the 
Arts side, and that the inerease of fees of any kind will in the 
main benefit only that minority that has joined these higher 
classes. Government appreciates the enthusiasm with which 
the post-graduate departments have been developed, bat cannot 
ignore public opinion on this point, and while reluctant to 
interfere with the liberty of action of an academic body, is 
unable to accept the principle that financial proposals made by 
the University should be approved asa mere matter of form. 
Government has to make its decisions in the public interest, 
and in earrying out the responsibilities placed upon it in 
relation to the University must take into account publie opinion 
on the matters at issue, as represented by the Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council, and in other ways. 

3. Iam to add that the decision already communicated 
will not prevent further consideration by Government of any 
similar proposal if i$ is intended to utilise the adcitional 
resources on purposes beneficial to the majority of the students 
who pay the registration fee. 
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4. I regret the delay which has, owing to various reasons, 
occurred in replying to your letter. 
x * # x 
On the results of the last B: A. and B. Sc. Examinations, 
Jubilee Post-Graduate Scholarships, founded in 1908, were 
awarded to the following students in the subjects mentioned 
against their names. 


B.A. 
Pinakiranjan Sinha ... ... English - Presidency College. 
Sukumar Bandyopadhaya Sanskrit . City College. 
Edward C. Chippendale . Latin Presidency College. 
Syed Mozaffar Uddin - Arabic Ditto. 
Debabrata Mallik Philosophy St. Paul’s College. 
Sunitkumar Deb History Presidency College. 
Saibalkumar Gupta ... ... Economies Ditto. 
Jagatchandra Acharyya Mathematies Ditto. 

B.Sc. 
Jatindranath Talukdar ... Chemistry Presideney College. 
Susilkumar Ray ... Physiology Ditto. 
Bankimchandra Chattopadhyay ... Experimental Non-Coll. Student. 

Psychology. 
Amiyaprakas Chattopadhyay Anthropology Ditto. 
Harendranath Ray ... n.. Zoology Ditto. 
Atulranjan Mukhopadhyay a Physics Presidency College. 
Kantichandra Basak ... Mathematics Ditto. 
x * $ aK 


The Premchand Roychand Studentsbips for the yar 
1921 have been awarded to the following candidates and in 
the subject mentioned against the name of each. 


ARTS. — 

Evolution of the Khalsa. 

Some aspects of the Linguistic and 
Grammatical speculations of 
the Hindus. 

Epistemology of the Ancient Naya 
System. 

History of Mewar. 


SCIENCE. 
Bessel functions and its allied 
subjects. 
The Vacuum are spectra of Sodium 
and Potassium and other subjects, 


Indubhusan Banerjee, M.A. 
Prabhatehandra Chakrabarti, M.A. 


Satishehandia Chatterjee, M.A. 
Subimalchandra Datta, M.A. 


Abanibhusan Datta 


Snehamay Datta 
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There cannot be the least doubt that the Board of Exami- 
ners is meeting with increasing difficulties in the matter of 
awarding studentships as the years are flowing by, partly 
because the number of deserving students engaged in oziginal 
research is increasing chiefly under the auspices of the Depart- 
ments of Post-Graduate Studies and partly because, it is difficult 
to adjudge between different subjects taken up by different 
candidates. | 

In the last B. A. Examination, 2,799 students appeared ; of 
whom 2,011 passed; 268 obtained Honours and 52 of them 
were placed in the First Class in the different subjects. In 
the last B.Sc. Examination, of 505 students 346 passed and 80 
obtained Honours of whom 19 were plaved in the First Class. 

In the Final M. B. Examination the number of candidates 
registered for Parts I and II was 87 of whom 34 passed, 
11 failed- of those who failed 2 passed in Part I but failed in 
Part II whilst 34 passed in Part II but failed in Part I. The 
number of candidates registered for Part I of the Examination 
was 107 of whom 51 passed and 56 failed. The number of 
candidates registered for Part IT of the Examination was 190 
of whom 152 passed. Two candidates obtained Honours, one 
in Anatomy, one in Pharmacology. 

In the last B.E. Examination 24 students appeared of whom 
only 12 passed. The above statement clearly shows the very 
limited scope offered by the University to students seeking a 
scientific or professional career. We have repeatedly urged the 
attention of the persons in authority in whose custody Education 
has been placed as a transferred subject to this burning ques- 
tion of the day, but we have not yet heard of any 
practical scheme ready either for the Legislative or for 
the Executive anvil and we hear nothing but threats and 
abuses against the University. | 
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We make no apologies whatever in publishing in evtenso 
the unanimous report of three great scientists in England 
recommending the conferment of the D.Sc. degree on 
Mr. Brajendra Nath Chakrabarty of the Science College 
(a P.R.S. and a Doctor of the New School). 

The subject which Mr. Chakravarty took up was “the 
colours of tempered steel and other tarnished metal surfaces.” 


We have examined the Thesis and supplementary papers submitted by 
Mr, Chakrabarty. 

We regard his thesis as containing a distinct contribution to Science. 
The investigations described show considerable experimental skill and also 
knowledge of a difficult branch of Physics. The subject of the thesis is 
one on which a certain amount of previous work had already been done 
by other workers. ‘The present investigations have added to the knowledge 
previously obtained and in some important respects have corrected current 
views on the phenomenon. 

The opinion which we have formed from the Thesis is borne out by 
the supplementary papers. 

We therefore recommend that the degree of Doctor of Science be 
granted. 


(Sd.) C. V. BOYS. 
» L. N.G. FILON. 
August 2, 1922. „ A, W. PORTER. 


We merely ask where would Dr. Chakravarti have 
obtained the facilities for study and research but for the Science 
College? Yet the Government yearly contributes only Rs. 
12,000 for the upkeep and maintenance of the Science 
College. 

# % * 

Our attention has been drawn to the constitution of the 
Governing Body of the Sanskrit College. The Governing Body 
of the Sanskrit College for the year 1922-1923 has been 
constituted as follows :— 


Mahamohopadhyay Hara Prosad Sastri .. President. 
Principal Asutosh Sastry es ... Secretary. 
Mr. W. C. Wordsworth— 

Mr. Khagendra Nath Mitter— Members. 


Mr. Abinas Chandra Bose— 
Pandit Jogendranath Tarkavedantatirtha. J 
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It appears that the Government of Bengal in the Ministry 
of Education can not find any Sanskritist or any Educationist 
whatever, ready and willing to accept the post of the President, 
in Bengal proper other than Mahamahopadhyay Hara Prosad 
Sastry who in the exuberance of his desire to promote scientific 
study and research of Sanskrit language and literature and of 
Ancient Indian History and Culture has assumed the responsible 
post of a Professor in the newly started University of Dacca 
at the fairly ripe old age of 70. The question of a non-resident 
head or of an alien landlord has exercised the minds of men in 
all ages, but the qualms of conscience of our august authorities 
seem to have been soothed by the feeling that Mr. Sastri, 
at any rate, is the oldest living Educationist in the city 
of Calcutta. A second question in the same connection 
requires a solution. A little while ago, on a representation of 
some of the teaching staff of the Sanskrit College, the 
authorities of the University made a reference to the 
Government of Bengal as to the advisability or other- 
wise of allowing the teachers to elect their own represen- 
tatives. We have nothing to say against the two gentlemen 
Mr. Abinas Chandra Bose and Pandit Jogendranath Tarka- 
vedantatirtha, but we merely want to know whether they 
are the elected or the selected representatives of the teachers. 
It will be interesting in this connection to record the state- 
ment which was prepared by the Inspector of Colleges some 
time ago with regard to the constitution of the different 
Governing Bodies of Colleges affiliated to the Calcutta 
University. 

“There are forty-five Institutions affiliated to this University. Of these, 
the Fenni College has not yet been started and no reply has been rezeived 
from the authorities of the Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science. 
Excluding these two Institutions and the Sanskrit College, Caleutta, two 
Professors of whieh have raised the question of representation cf the 
Teaching Staff on the Governing Rody, there are altogether forty-three 
Institutions. 

Of these forty-three Institutions, twelve are Government Cclleges 


situated in Bengal and Assam, seven are Missionary Colleges, two Proprie- 
tary Institutions and the rest are non-proprietary Colleges. 
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Of the twelve Government Colleges, there are only five in which 
Members of the Staff are nominated to the Governing Body. These are 
(1) David Hare Training College, (2) Krishnagar College, (3) Bengal 
Engineering College, (4) Hughli College and (5) Cotton College, Gauhati. 

Tt should be pointed out that, in the second College in Assam, namely, 
Murarichand College, Sylhet, two Teachers are elected periodically by the 
Staff to be Members of the Governing Body. In the third College in Assam 
(Earle Law College, Gauhati), there are six members of the Governing 
Body of whom one is eleeted by the Teachers and the other, namely, the 
Principal, is ev-officco Secretary to the Governing Body. 

In four ' out of the seven Missionary Colleges, teachers are noniinated 
to the Governing Body. In Serampore College, all Professors are members 
of the Governing Body. In the Scottish Churches College all members of 
the Council are Members of the Governing Body while, in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral Mission College, two teachers are elected to the Governing Body. 


There are only two Proprietary Colleges affiliated to this University, 
namely, Burdwan Raj College, and Krishnachandra College, Hetampur. 
In both teachers are nominated to the Governing Body. 


Among the non-proprietary Colleges, the system of nomination is 
followed in two Institutions only, namely, Bangabasi College and the Hindu ~ 
Academy, Daulatpur. 


To sum up, out of forty-three Colleges contemplated in the above 
Report, the system of nomination is followed in only thirteen Institutions. 


In this connection it ought further to be pointed out that the Director 
of Public Instruction. in his letter, No. 6847G-4C-4G-19, dated the 
17th December, 1919, and addressed to the Principal, Chittagong College, 
distinctly stated that ‘ the members of the teaching staff of a Government 
College may elect their representative to be a Member of the Governing 
Body of the College.’ Continuing, he said that the name of ‘the gentlemen 
elected might be included in the annual nomination which the Principal is 
required to submit -to the Office of the Director of Public Instruction for 
the approval of the Government.” 


Our readers, we hope, will read with profit the series of 
lectures delivered by Dr. Stella Kramrisch as a Reader of the 
University of Calcutta. Dr. Stella Kramrisch was given an 
honorarium of rupees one thousand only. According to the 
regulations, her appointment required the sanction of the 
Government of Bengal, and our readers will no doubt read 
with profit the very artistic language in which the Government 
of Bengal in the Ministry of Education accorded sanction to 
the appointment of the Reader on Art. 


* Diocesan College, Loreto House, St, Xavier’s College aud Wesleyan College, Bankure. 
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From the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Education Department, 
Education Branch, to the Registrar, Calcutta University, No: 15857 
Edn., dated the 81st July, 1922. | 


“ In reply to your letter No. G. 4, dated the 7th July, 1922, I am 
directed to say that the Government of Bengal (Ministry of Education) 
have no objection to the appointment of Dr. Stella Kramrisch, Ph.D. 
(Vienna), as a University Reader to deliver a course of six lectures on the 
expressiveness of Indian Art, provided the remuneration of the lecture is 
paid from any trust fund and that it is not supplemented by any cor tribu- 
tion from the general Funds of the University. J am to add that no such 
expenditure should be incurred in future until the University. is in a better 
position financially and that no leeturer should start work till Government 
sanction has been obtained to his appointment.” 

# * * ® 


The Faculty of Law in its meeting dated the 8rd August, 
1922, selected three subjects upon one of which the Tagore 
Professor for 1924 shall be required to deliver a course of 
lectures:— 


(2) The History of Hindu Law in the Vedic age and Post- 
Vedic time down to the Institute of Manu. 

(zz) A critical, historical and comparative survey cf the 
System of administration of Justice in Muslim law. 

(272) History of the Jaw of primogeniture with special 
reference to India, ancient and modern. 


The subjects have been notified to the four Inns of Courts, 
to the Registrar of all Indian Universities as also to the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge and London, and we hope 


suitable candidates will be forthcoming next time. 
* x * % 


We have great pleasure in announcing to our readers the 
gift which our veteran Senator and distinguished countryman 
Principal G. C. Bose of the Bangabasi College has made to the 
University. We print his letter im extenso and invite the 
attention of the vocal portion of our public men, so that they 


may emulate his noble example. | 
“86, Sour Roan, ENTALLY, 
CALCUTTA. 
August 7th, 1922 

My DEAR SIR ASUTOSH, 

I desire to place at the disposal of my University 6% Bonds for 
Rs. 4,000 for the purpose of creating an endowment in memory of my 
deceased father Janaki Prasad Bose on the following conditions : 


36 
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(i) That out of the interést of the Endowment, a Scholarship of 
Rs. 10 per month, tenable for two. years, be awarded annually to the student 
who passes the Intermediate Examination with the highest number of 
marks in Botany, provided he continues the study of the subject up to the 
Degree. Examination. 

(2) That the Scholarship be called “ Janakiprasad Scholarship.” 

(3) That the names of the Scholars with the names of the Colleges 
from which they pass be published in the Calendar. 


Yours sincerely, 


G. C. BOSE.” 
R i * * 


So after a lapse of eleven months the Government of 
Bengal in the Ministry of Education have found time to accord 
its sanction to an almost superfluous explanatory statement 
recommended by the Syndicate and passed by the Senate to 
be appended to Section 4, Chap. IV of the Regulations of the 
University! It may be within the recollection of the edurated 
public of Bengal that Babu Charuchandra Biswas, who unfor- 
tunately could not get returned tothe Senate in January last, 
took up an attitude which wag almost without an execption 
considered as undesirable by the Faculty of Arts and Senate 
of the University. Babu Charuchandra, under Section 4, 
Chap. IV of the Regulations, was elected to the Syndicate 
by the Faculty of Arts as its. representative as he was 
serving as a Professor in the University Law College. 
Owing to reasons best known to him, he tendered his resigna- 
tion in the University Law College, and yet claimed to 
continue. to represent the Faculty of Arts as a teacher 
on the Syndicate; indeed, rumour has it that he 
threatened to institute proceedings against the University 
if his. name should be erased from the list of its Syndies. 
The Senate was not anxious to permit further distinction to 
its young member, and in order to avoid future complications 
passed a resolution adding an explanatory note to Section 4, 
Chap. IV of the Regulations of the University. The letter of 
the Registrar was despatched on the 27th September, 1921, 
and the reply of the Government came on the 8th August, 
1922. Inthe letter itself the Secretary to the Government 
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has regretted delay in according sanction. We merely feel 
amused and quote the correspondence in estense for the benefit 


of our curious readers. 


From the Registrar, Caleutta University, to the Secretary to the Government of Benga}, Depart- 
22nd 


ment of Education, No, G.-53, dated the Bard September, 1921. 


“Under the terms of section 25, sub-section 2(g) of the Indian 
Universities Act, No. VIII of 1894 as amended by Act No. VII of 1921, 
I have the honour to request you to be so good as to move the Government 
of Bengal to accord sanction to the following addition made by the Senate 
on the recommendation of the Syndicate to section 4, Chapter IV of the 
Regulations of the University :— l 


“ Kanlanation.—A person who has been elected to a seat reserved for 
Heads of or Professors in Colleges affiliated to the University, shall, as 
soon as he ceases to be such Head or Professor, be deemed to have vacated 
his seat, and the electorate concerned shall proceed to fill up the vacaney by 
the election of a person possessing the necessary qualification.” i 


Chapter IV of the Regulations prescribes the procedure for the election 
of Members of the Syndicate. Of the fifteen members of the Syndicate 
at least seven shall be either Heads of or Professors in Colleges affiliated 
to the University, and of these Syndics, at least two shall be elected by the 
Senate and at least five by the various Faculties in the following propor- 
tion :— l 
Three by the Faculty of Arts. 
One by the Faculty of Science. 
One by the Faculty of Medicine. 


It is further provided that in any meeting for election either of the 
Senate or of a Faculty, such Syndies that is, Syndies who are Heads of, or 
Professors in, affiliated Colleges. to the stated minimum number shall be 
elected first. Fellows qualified for election under this Regulation are not 
debarred from election to the remaining places on the Syndicate. The 
procedure thus described may be illustrated by a concrete example. The 
Faculty of Arts elects four members of the Syndicate from amongst Fellows 
on the Faculty. Three of these at least must be Heads of or Professors 
in affliated Colleges. The fourth may or may not be a person possessing 
this qualification. Assume that there are ten candidates, of whom, eight 
are Heads of or Professors in affiliated Colleges and the other two do not 
fall within that category, An election is first held for the three places 
reserved for Heads of or Professors in affiliated Colleges. At this election, 
only the eight qualified candidates are permitted to stand. A ballot is 
taken and three Heads of or Professors in affiliated Colleges are elected 
Syndies. A second election is then held for the fourth place. Here the 
five remaining Heads of or Professors in affiliated Colleges and the two 
non-teachers are allowed to stand for election. One of these persons is 
elected. He may or may not bea teacher. In these circumstances the 
question arises whether a person who is a Head or Professor of an affliated 
College and has been as such elected to one of three seats reserved for 
teachers shouldbe allowed to hold such seat, if after his election he ceases 
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to be a teacher. The Faculty of Arts came to the conclusion that as a 
matter of principle, a gentleman who has lost the qualification which was 
the basis of his election should not’ continue to hold the seat; in other 
words, that a person who is elected as a teacher should continue to be a 
teacher during the whole term of his membership of the Syndicate. 
The principle thus enunciated by the Faculty has been approved by 
the Senate’ and the Senate has resolved that an explanatory clause 
should be inserted in the Regulations, so that there may beno room for 
controversy.” 


From the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Education Department, 
Education Branch, to the Registrar, Caleutt:ı University, No. 1680 Edn., 
dated the 8th August 1922. 


‘With reference to your letter No. G-53, dated the 22nd-23rd Sep- 
tember, 1921, I am directed to say that the Government of Bengal 
(Ministry of Education) are pleased to sanction the addition, made by the 
Senate, to section 4, Chapter IV of the Regulations of the Calcutta 
University. 

2. The delay in according sanction is much regretted.” 


#* i i€ X 


The Senate on an unanimous recommendation of the 
Faculty of Medicine has sanctioned a very important change 
in the regulation for the Finul M.B. Examination to the 
following effect :—“ That the following proviso be added to 
Section 6, Chap. XLVI of the Regulations of this University ; 
‘provided that a candidate, who has appeared in all the major 
subjects and has failed in only one of them, shall be admitted 
at the next two subsequent examinations of the Final M.B. 
candidates at which he shall be re-examined in that subject 
only in which he has been rejected ; provided that he presents 
himself for re-examination within twelve months or one 
academic year from the date of the examination in which he 
failed. If he fails to present himself for re-examination within 
12 months or one academic year or fails to pass in that subject 
during that period, he shall be re-examined in all the major 
subjects.” Dr. Ray who moved the change and Dr. Nandy 
who seconded the resolution were anxious to give more faci- 
lities to the student who failed in one subject only. Principal 
Bose thought that the change would introduce examination 


_ by compartments, This system, we understand, prevails in the 
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British Universities and the Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor 
preferred to accept the unanimous verdict of the Faculty of 
Medicine on this point. 

* ¥ * E : 

We are much beholden to Ray Harendranath Chaudhuri 
for the question he put at a meeting of the Bengal Legislative 
Council held on the 3rd of July, 1922, in which he asked for 
figures showing the amount of help which the University has 
received during the years 1904 to 1922 from private sources 
as also from the custodians of the public funds. The list will 
be interesting reading. 


I 


GOVERNME`T OF InpIA GRANTS 


1904-1905. 
Rs. 
Land and Buildings bas 1,80,000 
1905-1906. 
Land and Buildings ga 50,000 
1906-1907. 
Buildings tee. 50,000 
1907-1908. 
Buildings T 50,006 
1908-1909. 
Buildings ii 50,000 
1909-1910. 
Buildings su 30,000 
1910-1911, 
Buildings bg ' 20,000 
1912-1918. 
Hardinge Hostel Building ai ses 3,00,000 
Books and Furniture = ee PH 1,00,000 
1914-1915. 
Unspent balance of 8 lacs sanctioned for the acquisition of the 
Fish Market gai w d v3 1 58,560 
; 1916-1917. 
Fish Market (Part recovery of the cost of acquisition) aa 1,76,8383 
GOVERNMENT oF BENGAL GRANIS 


1910-1911. 
Law College Library .., We. a ss 5,000 





4 
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{i ; 1911-1912. 
Law College Library ; 
1 


Private Girts From 1904-05 to 1921-22, 


Sir Taraknath Palit 


» Rashbehary Ghose (First itt) 
(Second ,, ) 
(Third ,„) 
Kumar Gurnprasad Singh of Kharia 
Mr, Guruprasanna Ghose 
» G. D. Birla 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Birth-day Memorial Committee 


- Mr. G. C. Bose 


» Sachiswar Banerjee 
P. Mukerjee Memorial Committee 
Mr. Adharchandra Mukherjee 

»  Brahmamohan Mallik 

» Dwijeschandra Chakrabarti 

», Keshoram Poddar 
Rai Abhoyacharan Mitra, Bahadur 
Assistants of the Caleutta University 
Mr. Onauthnauth Deb ie 
Bengal Social Science pee 
Mr. Preonath Mallik 
Dr. Chandrashekhar Kali 
Clint Memorial Committee 


Rai Debendranath Ray Bahadur Memorial ( E ; 


Duke Memorial Committee 
Coronation Executive Committee 
N. N. Ghosh Memorial Committee 
Mr. Dwarkanath Ghosh 
Lalitchandra Mitra 

»  Kishorimohan Ray 

»  Hemchandra Gossain 
Inglis Memorial Committee 
Kumar Saratchandra Singh of Paikpara 
Mr. Srikumar Banerjee 

» Motilal Malhk eu 
Sahebzada Md. Ahmed Shah .., 
Mr. Charuchandra Chatterjee .. 
Dr. N. Chakrabarti tee 
P, C. Majumdar, Memorial Committee 


33 


Manmathanath Bhattacharyya, Memorial Committee ... 


Maharaja of Darbhanga Memorial Committee 
Maharaja of Kasimbazar 

Mr. B. De 
Mohinimohan Mitra Memorial Committee . 
Mr. Ramlal Kundu 


Rai Narosinha Datta, Bahadur Meinotial Committee nn 


[ocr.-NOV, 


Rs. 
10,000 


14,65,800 
10,00,000 
11,43,000 
250,000 
550,000 
2,04,000 
15,000 
3,300 
1,500 
3,000 
400 
18,000 
2,500 
500 
5,000 
1,000 
500 
30,000 
3,500 
2,500 
2.000 
4,00 
1,500 
4,000 
1,000 
1,000 
2,000 
1,000 
500 
37,500 
1,500 
10,000 
500 
1,500 
1,000 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
9,280 
50,000 
1,200 
500 
1,000 
2,500 
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l : Rs. 

44. Mr. S.P. Ray i ids we + 8,000 
45.  ,, Preonath Dutt ee | ca 13,017. 
46, Rai Radhikaprasanna Mukherj ae Bahadur Memorial 

Committee  .. s sie - 1,400. 
47. Mr. Jagatbandhu Bose ee s 6,000 
48. Kumar Pramathanath Maliah of Searsole ... 2s 5,000 
49. Mr. Sarveswar Mitra oe = 1,500 
50. ,, Bangendubhusan Mukerjee ee a 5,0C0 
51. ,, Kyrishnachandra Ray a fear bes 1,000 
52, 4, Kshitindranath Banerjee ... ets 9,000 
53. 4, Ajayanath Mitra, and Mr. Asoknath Mitra bs 3,000 
54. Mrs. Angelina Duke, Miss Hannah Guha and Miss Kitty 

Guha 1,600 
55. Sm. Monmohini Dutt s E oe 1,000 
56. Mr. Bireschandra Das T os fs 500 
57. Sons of Mr. Thakurdas Kerr ... obs aes 3,000 
58. Mr. Roby Dutt ` sae pe ni 10,000 
59.  ,, Satischandra Mukherjee ... sa i 500 
60, Mrs. Amelia Gupta 7P i _ 2,900 
61. Mr, Narayanchandra Sen ee TE e 1,000 
62. ,, Suryyakanta Raichaudhuri ' aoe iaa 4,000 
63. Rai Hemechandra Sarkar, Bahadur | ee „` 2,000 
64. Quinlan Memorial Committee . l ae 500 ` 
65. Soorjee Coomar Sarbadhikari Memorial Committee... - 38,600 
66. Dwijendralal Ray Memorial Committee ... a 7,500 
67. Mohinimohan Ray Memorial Committee ... eP 1,000 
68. J. N. Dutt Memorial Committee Sos jui 1,000 
69. Mr. Nobokristo Kar ; ae ia . 1,000 
70. Assam Students’ Conference ... Ne Bs 3,100 
71. Rai B. N. Das, Bahadur ” 2,000 
72. Messrs. Ismail Ibrahim Salehjee and Hashin Ismail Salehjec 5,000 
73. Maharaja of Kasimbazar ‘a 4,000 
74. Mr. Durgacharan Mookerjee ... D ija ' 1,500 
75. y Satischandra Ray Sis has ve 12,000 
76. Dr. A. Suhrawardy ca - ves 1,000 
77. Pedler Memorial Committee... ie oat 500 
78. Mr. Haranchandra Banerjee... s E 1,000 
79. 4 G.C. Ghosh ne Sai ue 1,00,000 
80. ,, Upendrachandra Pal de ae ced 1,040 
8l. ,, Jatindranath Biswas l at ae 4,800 
82. ,, Nagendranarayan Raychaudhuri ve eos 500 
83. ,, Kshirodbihari Chatterjee ... ne ve 1,000 
84,  ,, Brajaballabh Datta Se ie ss 300 
85. ,, Binaykrishna Gooptu bes sat ive 3,700 
86. ~ hamacharan Ganguli Sa iss 3,000 
87, Adharebandra Mookerjee Memorial Committee jas 1,000 
88. Sm. Annapurna Debi on ae Sec 2,000 
89. Sir Asutosh Mookerjee iai FA P 3,000 


90, Sir P, C. Ray... ” a w. - 10,000 


ne ra ee 
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* * % % 


Owing to the liberality of the ever-liberal Maharaja of 
Cassimbazar, it has been found possible to open Commercial 
Classes in his College at Berhampur and a new degree called 
the B. Com. has just been instituted. The letter of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, however, is characteristic and it exhibits 
two chief characteristics: (1) distrust of the teaching depart- 
ment of the University and (2) omniscience of the Government 
or its constituted advisers. With regard to the first 
point we strongly advise the Government to read carefully 
the regulations which do not permit conditional sanction 
of regulations and with regard to the second we desire to 
emphasise that the suggestions are neither intelligent 
nor consistent with the degree to the institution of which 
sanction was being accorded. Suggestions by the Executive 
to the Universities whether in England or in India or else- 
where have always met with unfortunate results and the 
University of Calcutta may very well resent such suggestions. 


From the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Education Department, 
Education Branch, to the Registrar, Caleutia University, No: 1597 
Edn,, dated the 8rd August, 1922. 


“Tam directed to convey the sanction of the Government of, Bengal_ 
(Ministry of Education), under the provisions of Section 25 (1) of the Indian 
Universities Act No. VIII of 1904, as amended by the Calcutta University 
Act No. VII of 1921, to the draft regulations for the degree of Bachelor of 
Commerce and theamendment in the regulations for the Intermediate 
Examination in Arts forwarded with your letter No. G-435, dated the 19th 
June, 1922, with the exception of clause 3 of the regulations for the degree 
of Bachelor of Commerce. In this connection I am to suggest whether it . 
will not be advisable to make the clause clearer by adding a timé definition 
to the phrase “a regular course of study” and by adding the phrase “in 
the subjects included in the course ” after the words “ University lectures.” 
Government will also be glad to be informed whether in the present financial 
condition of the University, it isin a position to contemplate post-inter- 
mediate teaching in Commerce, however commendable such an attempt 
may be. | 

2. The Government of Bengal recognize that in the regulations for 
the Intermediate Examination in Arts the cultural side of education cannot 
be ignored but in view of the demand of general public for the introduction 
of vocational subjects in these courses I am to suggest for the consideration 
of the University whether it would not be desirable to include subjects like 
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précis-writing, commercial correspondence, ete., in the intermediate stages at 
a suitably early date.” 


¥ o x * 


Our friend Mr. Fazlul Huq, the novelty of whose views 
has often bewildered us, has flooded tbe Council with an 
ever-increasing number of questions relating to the Univer- 
sity. We print the questions with the answers given for 
the edification of the extente cordiale. 


Question. 


238 (a). Will the Hon’ble the Minister in charge of the Department 
of Edueation be pleased to state the total amount spent by the Caleutta 
University on hostels and students’ messes during the academical years.1912 
to 1921? 

(4) What amount out of this total sum was spent on Muhammadan 
hostels and messes ? 

Answer to Question. 

The Caleutta University manage the hostels for private colleges and 
students’ messes in Calcutta, on behalf of the Government of Bangal. 
Hence the University have not spent any amounts on them. 

Government of India placed in the hands of the University a sum of 
Rs. 10,95,000 for the construction of six hostels for private Colleges and a 
Students’ Infirmary. Rs. 1,55,400 out of this amount was spent on land 
and building for a hostel (vzz., the Carmichael Hostel) for Muhammadan 
students. 

The Government of Bengal contribute Rs, 13,128 annually for the 
management of the students’ messes in Calcutta. 


Question. 


No. 234. Will the Hon’ble the Minister in charge of the Deépar-ment 
of Education be pleased to state— 
(¢) whether it is a fact that the Syndicate of the Calcutta University 
held a meeting on the Id-uz-Zuha day, vez, on the 4th 
August last which was a gazetted holiday ; and 
(20) whether the offices of the University were open on that day either 
wholly or partially, 


Answer to question. 


(a) Yes, a meeting of the Syndicate was held on the 4th of August, 
1922. Meetings of the Syndicate are often held on gazetted holidays. 

(6) The offices of the University were closed on that day. Only some 
Assistants and menials were in attendance; they were paid a ue allow- 
ance in accordance with a prescribed scale. l 


Question. 


237 (a). Will the Hon’ble the Minister in charge of the Department of 
Education be pleased to state the total number of permanent posts, exclusive 
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of professorships, teacherships and lecturerships, in the Calcutta University 
carrying monthly salaries between. 
(z) Rs. 30 and Rs. 100; 
(7) Rs. 100 and Rs. 200; 
(zz) Rs. 200 and Rs. 300; and 
(cv) above Rs. 300? 
(2) How many of these permanent posts are held by Muhammadans ? 


Question. 

239 (a). Will the Hon’ble the Minister in charge of the Department of 
Education be pleased to state the total cost of constructing the Hardinge 
Law College Hostel building ? 

(6) What is the monthly expenditure for maintaining the building ? 

(e) How much was contributed by the University towards the cost of 
the building and how much is contributed by them for its maintenance 
charges ? 

“ Answer to question No. 239 (2)—Rs. 5,21,738 (including land). 

(2)—Rs. 600 (approximately) including 
Municipal rates, insurances, repairs. 
(c)\—Rs. 2,21,738 towards building. 
The maintenance charge is met from the fees paid by boarders, ” 


At a meeting of the Senate held on the 25th August, 
1922, a letter of the Government of Bengal in the Ministry 
of Education relating to the reconstitution of the University 
of Calcutta was considered and on a motion of Sir Nil Ratan 
Sircar, the Senate appointed a Committee of twelve members 
consisting of— 

The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor, 

Principal Heramba Chandra Maitra, 

Sir Deva Prosad Sarbadhikary. 

Sir Nil Ratan Sircar, 

Principal G. C. Bose, 

Sir P. C. Ray, 

Principal T. H. Richardson, © 

Principal George Howells, 

Professor W. 8. Urquhart 

. Mr. R. N. Gilchrist, 

Dr. A. Suhrawardy, 

Hon’ble Sir Alexander Murray, 

The letter of the Government is printed below. It raises 
grave questions of principle and we are not prepared at this 
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stage to consider the proposals made; we therefore reserve 
our comments for a future issue. 


% % * žo 


From S. W. Goode, Esq., I.C.S., Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
Education Department, Education Branch, to The Registrar, Uni- 
versity of Calcutta. l 


Calcutta the Gth August, 1922. 


SIR, 


I am directed to address you in a matter connected with University 
reconstruction. Action along the lines laid down in the University of 
Caleutta Commission Report has not been possible owing to Arancial 
conditions. ‘The Government has made representations to the Government 
of India in the matter, and it is now necessary to undertake certain 
preliminary work in case circumstances enable Government to contemplate 
legislation in the near future. The opinion of the University is in this 
letter invited regarding the constitution that should be given to the 
Senate in such reconstruction. 

2. Reference is invited in this connection to paragraphs 22 and 24 
of Chapter 27 of the Commission’s Report. | 

3. Reference is also invited to discussion in the Council of State 
and the Bengal Legislative Council. Inthe Council of State the Hon’ble 
Mr. Bhurgre moved on Februnry 23, 1921] that “this Council recommends 
to the Governor-General in Council to take early steps to introduce ` 
legislation in order to place the Universities in India on a more democratic 
basis.” The Hon’ble Mr. Shafi in summing up the discussion pointed out 
the Provincial Legislative Councils had absolute power to deal with such 
matters and undertook to communicate to Local Governments the proceed- 
ings of the Council on the Resolution, which was thereupon withdrawn. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council Babu Jatindramohan Basu moved 
on 4th July, 1921, “ that this Council recommends to the Governmens that 
steps be taken to offect the following changes in the Calcutta University, 
namely : 

(a) that at least 80 per cent. of the fellows of the University should 
be elected ; 

(6) that the registered graduates of the University should elect at 
least 60 per cent. of the fellows; and 

(c) that the fee for enrolmeni on the list of registered graduates should 
be Rs. 2, and the annual subscription of registered graduates should be 
Rs. 2, and Babu Rabindranath Sarkar moved by way of amendment the 
recommendation that 

(a) at least 80 per cent. of the fellows of the University snould be 
elected ; 

(6) that all persons who have taken the degrees of doctors and masters 
in any faculty and those who have graduated in any faculty not less than 7 
years before the date of election shall be entitled to elect 60 per cent. of 
the fellows ; | 
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(c) that no fee whatever be charged from any graduate who is entitled 
to take part in such election. 


In replying the Hon’ble Mr. P. C. Mitter informed the Council that 
the views of the House would receive the utmost consideration when the 
time for legislation came, and that in framing legislation he would be pre- 
pared to accept the democratic principle underlying the motion and 
amendment, tbat Government would take early steps to modify the 
constitution of the University in such a way as to make it thoroughly 
representative of public opinion in Bengal and of various interests which 
the University has to serve, that he was prepared to give an effective 
proportion of the representation to graduates, but in framing the Bull, 
must safeguard the various teaching interests and the different courses of 
study, ¢.., medical, engineering, etc. The resolution was then carried in 
this form, viZ., that “ this Council rscommends to Government that steps be 
taken to effect the following changes in Calcutta University, namely :— 

(a) that at least 80 per cent. of the fellows of the University should 
be elected ; 


(6) that all persons who have taken the degrees of doctors and 
masters in any faculty not less than seven years before the date of election 
shall be entitled to elect 80 per cent. of the fellows ; 

(c) that no fee whatsoever be charged from any graduate who 1s 
entitled to take part in such election. 

The Government of Bengal (Ministry of Education) will be pleased to 
receive the views of the Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor and the Senate on 
this matter; as well as on the line of legislation which in their opinion 
should be adopted for introducing an elective basis in the University with 
due regard to proper academic interests at an early date. 

A copy of each debate referred to is sent herewith. It is requested 
that they may be returned when done with. 


I have, ete., ete., 
J. N. Ray, 
for Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


ta Ma ait. 
D ki mge 


We are glad to find that on the 16th September, 1922, 
the Senate of our University unanimously decided to extend 
the term of Dr. Dineschandra Sen, Rai Bahadur, as Ramtanu 
Lahiri Research Fellow, for a period of five years from the 
date of expiry of his present term. We congratulate our- 
selves that there was no repetition of the unseemly discussion 
which took place some years ago ona similar occasion. 
Competent scholars and critics have acknowledged the value 
of the contributions made by Dr. Sen to the elucidation of the 
history of Bengali language and literature. The following 
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extract from a report drawn up by the Hon'ble the Vice- 
Chancellor at the request of the Syndicate contains a brief 
account of his work as Ramtanu Lahiri Research Fellow 
during the last ten years: 


I have examined the work done by Dr. Sen and I have formed the 
opinion that the work is highly satisfactory and is caleulated to enhance 
the reputation of the University. It is desirable that steps shoulc be taken 
to publish as early as practicable such of his lectures as have not yet been 
printed. It would be convenient to set out here in chronological order the 
titles of the series of lectures delivered by him :— 


1913-14. Chaitanya and his Companions, 
1914-15. Old Bengali Literature— 
(a) Glimpses of Bengal history from our old literature. 
($) Songs and Ballads of the Buddhistie period. 
(e) Chandidas. 
(d) Desertion of Nadia by Chaitanya. 
(e) Humour in old Bengali Poetry. 
1915-16. The Bengali Ramayanas. 
1916-17. The Folk Literature of Bengal. 
1917-18. Theforces that developed our early literature, wizh special 
reference to Bengali Folk Tales. 
1918-19. Chaitanya and his age. 
1919-20. Bengali Prose Style (1800-1852). 
1920-21. Chaitanya and his age—contenwed. 
1921-22. Lyrical songs and ballads of Mymensingh. 


The lectures for 1914-15 and 1917-18 have not yet been published, 
although the manuscripts have been in the possession of the University for 
along time. The lectures, so far as they have been published, have attract- 
ed wide-spread attention, specially amongst scholars beyond the limits of 
India, and notices from the pen of competent scholars in highly appreciative 
terms have appeared in standard literary organs. The work upon which Dr. 
Sen is now engaged is of unique importance. The lyrical songs and ballads 
of Mymensingh have never before been reduced to writing; for many 
months past, they have been taken down by a competent person appointed 
by the University, Babu Chandra Kumar De, who has proceeded for the 
purpose from village to village and town to town. A large mass of 
material has thus already been collected and more will be accumulated 
before long. It will be a very arduous task to edit, elucidate and translate 
the ballads, and this will occupy not less than three years of continuous 
work at the lowest estimate. I know of no one equally competent and 
accomplished for the performance of this great work. My recommendations 
are as follows :— 


(1) That arrangements be made for the publication of the lec-ures yet. 
in manuscript and also of the lectures on the Mymensingh Ballads as 
they are delivered. 

(2) That Dr. Sen’s term as Ramtanu Lahiri Research Fellow ke ex- 
tended for five years from the date of expiry of his present term, 
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It is believed that some at any rate of the autho- 
rities of the Dacca . University had at one time their 
eyes on Dr. Sen; now that Dr. Sen has been offered 
an extension of term by his alma mater—even though 
the remuneration may be quite inadequate—it remains to be 


seen whether he can be lured away. 
x ik 


We understand that Professor J. W. Garner, LL.D., of 
the University of Illinois, U. S. A, who has been appointed 
Tagore Law Professor, will be amongst us early in November. 
The reputation of Professor Garner as a scholar stands very 
high and his name is familiar to students of Political Science here 
as weli as elsewhere. His monumental work on International 
Law and the World War has secured for him a distinguished 
position among the leading authorities on that subject. His 
lectures as Tagore Professor will deal with recent develop- ` 
ments in International -Law according to the following 
syllabus: 


Lecture I. The Present State of International Law, 

Lecture IJ. Development of Conventional International Law; the 
Hague Conventions. 

Lecture III. Development of the Conventional Law of Maritime 
Warfare. The Declaration of London. 

Lecture IV. Interpretation and Application of International Law in 
Recent. Wars, 

Lecture V. The same ( continued ). 

Lecture VI. Interpretation and Application of International Law 
during the World War. 

Lecture VII. The same (continued). | 

Lecture VIII. The Peace Treaties (1919) and International Law. 

Lecture IX. ‘The Development of International Aerial Law. 

Lecture X. The Progress of International Arbitration. 

Lecture XI. Development of Other Agencies for the Peaceable Settle- 
ment of International Disputes. 

Lecture XII. Development of International Legislation and Organisation. 

Lecture XIII. The Establishment of an International Court. 

Lecture XIV. Progress of Codification. 

*Lecture XV. The Reconstruction of International Law. 

# # # it 


We are glad to announce that some important results have 
recently been obtained by Dr. J. N. Mukherjee, D.Sc., Guru 
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Prasad Singh Professor of Physical Chemistry and his collabo- 
rators, Mr. K. C. Bhattacharyya, B.Nc., and Mr. B. ©. Ray, 
B.Sc. The subject is of particular interest for Agricultural 
Chemistry in that it elucidates completely the nature of soil- 
acidity and the exchange of bases. It is interesting to note 
that the theory of the subject has already been published by 
Professor Mukherjee in the Philosophical Magazine (Series 
VI, Vol. 44, p. 321) and the experiments based on the theory 
have fully confirmed it. The results obtained connect such 
apparently different phenomena, as soil-acidity with the effect 
of electrolytes or electro-osmosis. The results will be pub- 
lished fully later. 

Notwithstanding the rumble of thunder which, some 
people hope, portends the dissolution of the Post-Graduate 
Department of the University, new students are daily seeking 
admission into the Post-Graduate classes. Up to the middle 
of September, 456 students had taken admission into the 
new Fifth Year classes in the Department of Arts, Not one 
of the subjects has been deserted and students have enrolled 
themselves for Post-Graduate study in English, Sanskrit, Pali, 
Arabic, Persian, Indian Vernaculars, Comparative Philology, 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, Experimental Psychouogy, 
History, Ancient Indian History and Culture, Commerce, 
Economics, Pure Mathematics and Anthropology. It must be 
horne in mind that the B.A. results were published late in 
August and the successful candidates had little time left to 
come from the interior of the remoter districts. One excep- 
tionally notable feature of the situation is that lady graduates— 
some of them married ladies—have joined the Post-Graduate 
classes as regular students. Mrs. Nikhilabala Sengupta, Miss 
Ushalata Biswas, and Miss Nirmala Bose have joined the 
English Class; Mrs. Chapala Debi has joined the Philosophy 
Class; and Miss Santilata Basu Ray, Miss Swarnakumari 
Guha and Miss Santiprava Das Gupta have joined the Pure 
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Mathematics Class. Other ladies have expressed a wish 
to join the classes when the University reopens after the 
vacation. 

In the Department of Science there is an equally per- 
sistent demand for instruction. 119 students have already 
taken admission and the subjects chosen include the whole 
range available, Applied Mathematics, Physics, Pure Chemistry, 
Applied Chemistry, Botany, Physiology, Geology and Zoology. 
There is one lady student in Botany, Miss Renuka Majumdar. 
The students, like their teachers, fully appreciate that the 
whole fabric of the Teaching University of Calcutta may 
collapse any day; but they are apparently determined—all of 
them—to stand together till the catastrophe overtakes them. 
It is significant that the Post-Graduate classes contain a good 
many students from outside Bengal who have taken their 
Degrees in other Universities. Those that are not deceived by 
appearances appreciate fully well that though there are many 
Universities throughout India—and their number is likely to 
increase—most of them provide largely, if not exclusively, for 
under-graduate study; there are little or no facilities for Post- 
Graduate work, at any rate not on the scale provided in 
Calcutta. 

* # * x 

In this connection itis interesting to note that the two 
much-abused subjects, Anthropology and Indian Vernaculars, 
have now been recognised as subjects for the Civil Service 
Examination. This will serve to give them a badge of 
respectability, and unprejudiced critics may not be reluctant 
to admit the wisdom of those who for the first time in the 
history of University education in India attempted to provide 
for adequate instruction in these subjects. It is one of the 
sions of the times that the classes arranged by the University 


. for the benefit of B.Sc. students in subjects like Anthropology, 


“Zoology, Experimental Psychology are full of eager students ; 
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. critics of the University had better note that there is no 


provision of any description whatever in these subjects even 
in colleges maintained or aided by the State. 
it * x x 

We offer a cordial reception to Dr. Surendranath 
Dasgupta, M.A. (Philosophy and Sanskrit), Ph.D. (Calcutta), 
Ph.D. (Cantab), who has just returned to India after 
his brilliant research-tour in Europe. Dr. Dasgupta was 
awarded the Griffith Memorial Prize in 1915; this Prize 
Essay which has been much appreciated in Europe has been 
published by the University of Calcutta under the title 
“The Study of Patanjali” in 1920. In the same year 
he won his Ph.D. Degree by his thesis “ Yoga Philosophy 
in relation to other Indian Systems of thought.” This work 
and his other work “ Natural Philosophy of the Ancient 
Hindus” are now awaiting publication with the Calcutta 
University. Another work of his “ Yoga as Philosophy and 
Religion” will shortly be published in London by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul Trench Trubner and Company. His another 
work “A History of Indian Philosophy” in two volumes 
is being; published by the Cambridge University Press, 
The first volume of this great work is just out and 
has been given the warmest reception, as a comprehensive 
attempt to write a connected History of Indian Philosophy. 
The literature of the subject is so vast that the task was 
hitherto regarded as well-nigh impossible. It is not merely 
a history of Indian philosophical literature, but is a connected 
interpretation of the vast commentary, literature and 
a criticism of the philosophical value. of each of the 
systems by mutual comparison and in accordance with 
the standards of general philosophical judgment. The 
research activities of Dr. Dasgupta, carried on at 
Chittagong, the remotest corner of Bengal, with the very 
limited resources of a Moffusil College, attracted the attention 
of the Hon’ble Maharaja Sir Manindrachandra Nandy, 
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K.C.I.E., and with his natural liberality he came forward to 
establish a research library at Dr. Dasgupta’s place at Chitta- 
gong with a monthly grant of Rs. 300. In September, 1920, 
he proceeded to England, not only to interpret Indian thought 
to the West but also to study first-hand the contemporary philo- 
sophical thoughts of Europe and America. The entire expenses 
of this research-tour were paid by the Maharaja who had 
so enthusiastically encouraged him to undertake the venture. 
Dr. Dasgupta stayed in Cambridge as a member of Trinity 
College and was attached there with Dr. J. E. McTaggart, 
Litt.D., Fellow of the British Academy. He took as the 
subject of his research the problem of examining the whole 
situation which has led to the dispute between the 
Idealists and their opponents. The name of the dissertation 
by which he won the Ph.D. Degree of the Cambridge 
University is “Contemporary Idealism and its Critics.” 
Immediately after his arrival in England Dr. J. D. Ander- 
son, Litt.D., died, and he was appointed in his place as the 
Lecturer on Bengali of the Cambridge University in October, 
1920. In the course of his continental travel through 
Belgium, France, Germany, Austria, Czeko-Slovakia, Italy 
and Switzerland he visited the University Libraries, and the 
great art galleries, studied the university organisations and 
cultivated the acquaintance of the great philosophers and 
orientalists of Europe establishing such cordial relations with 
them that it will be possible for him to be in constant touch 
with the philosophical and Sanskritic researches of most of the 
European countries. We trust that it may be possible in 
the near future to find suitable work for him in Calcutta 
in his special subjects. 
¥ * * * 

Our congratulations to Mr. Sitanath Pradhan, M.Sc., 
who, we find, is described in the latest issue of the University 
Calendar as Demonstrator in Physics at the Murarichand 
College, Sylhet. He took his M.Sc. Degree in -Physies in 


~ 
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1912 and has now qualified himself for the Degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. He submitted an erudite thesis on: “ The 
Chronology of Ancient India (from the later Vedic Age :o the 
Age of the Chandragupta Maurya).” The Board of Examiners 
consisting of Professor D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D., 
Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, Professor S Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, M.A., Ph.D, 
Professor of Ancient Indian History in the University of 
Madras, and the Hon’ble Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath 
Jha, M.A., D.Litt., Director of Saraswati Bhavana, Benares, 
considered the thesis submitted by Mr. Pradhan of such 
special excellence that they have excused him from written 
examination. Itis no small credit for a scholar to have 
taken his Degree in Physical Science and then to have 
produced a learned thesis on an antiquarian subject, szhough 
working all the while ina laboratory in one of the remotest 
corners ofthe country. The action of the Syndicate in 
allowing Mr. Pradhan to be a candidate for the Ph. D. Degree, 
although he is not an M.A. but an M.Sc., has been fully 
justified by the result. 


¥ x 3t % 


Our readers will be gratified to learn that the ink with 
which this number of the Caleutta Review has been printed 
was manufactured by the Science Students’ Union, an organi- 
sation of the students in the Department of Applied Chemistry 
in the University College of Science. We wish the young 
votaries all success. 


* * * % 


Our readers will be glad to learn that the Syndicate have 
decided to invite Professor J. S. Mackenzie, M.A., LL.D., 
D.Litt., Emeritus Professor of Philosophy, University of 
Wales, and his talented wife, Mrs. H. Millicent Mackenzie, 
Professor of Education, University of Wales, to deliver short 
courses of lectures to otir advanced students next cold weather. 
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The former will lecture on “Our. Present Outlook in’ Philo- 


sophy with Historical References *’; the latter will lecture’ ón- 


“ Recent Educational Developments.” 
* * * | * 


An exchange of Professors has been sanctioned between `~ 


the University of Nebraska and the Baroda College, with the 
result that Professor Joshi goes to America and Professor 
Buck comes to India. Arrangements are in progress 
which will enable Professor Buck, who is Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Science of the University of Nebraska, 
to deliver a course of lectures to the students of this University. 
For this exchange of Professors, we are indebted to the 
Carnegie Institute of International Education. 
e ž * x 


Amongst the books which will be published forthwith 


by the University Press, we see mentioned a substantial 
volume of lectures on Chaitanya and His Age by Dr. 
Dineshchandra Sen. Another volume of no less interest is 
a monograph on Socrates, written in Bengali, by Mr. Rajani- 
kanta Guha, M.A., Professor, City College, Calcutta, and 
University Lecturer in the Department of English. Mr. Guha 
has for several years past lectured to post-graduate students 
on the Dialogues of Plato describing the trial and death 
of Socrates. We have no doubt the volume will be a 
valuable contribution to Bengali literature, when we recall 
the success which attended the efforts of Mr. Guha to bring 
home to Bengali readers Megasthenes and Marcus Aurelius. 
It is a pity. that the efforts of the University to advance 
the ‘work of modest scholars like Mr. Guha are so little 
appreciated. 
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e, DECEMBER, 1922 

aE i a. 

>04" | THE EXPRESSIVENESS OF INDIAN ART 
SE SPACE ' 


Small children are fond of glittering things. They 

“want to seize the ornaments of. their mother, when she comes 

= near to them and they want to seize the moon. To them 

' distance does not exist and whatever attracts their interest, 
is within their reach. They have no depth yet. . 

Grown up people see that their hands are near and that 
where the sun sets is far away. They see that big tree behind 
the bush and the mountain in further depth.—But do they 
see it ?- | 

= Physiologically the eye has no faculty of perceiving 
depth and the objects appear to it as coloured surfaces only, 
and the world is a carpet, woven in manifold colours. 

When the child for the first time gets hurt against the 

- table, it comes to know of the existence of the table and 
experience tells it not to go too near. 

Depth, therefore, is the dimension of actual reality and 
we know of it by practical experience. Space, however, has 
depth for its chief - constituent. Without the latter it shrinks 

* down to surface. - 


? Lecture delivered at the Caleutta University on the Sth August, 1922, by Miss Stella 
Kramrisch, Ph.D. (Vienna). 
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An age,—where practical experience was held to be the 
standard of civilisation,—found the law of perspective and how 
to apply it toart. From the 15th century onwards, perspective 
asa means of giving clear impression of the situation of 
objects represented in a picture, was made throughout Europe 
the standard of appreciation. ‘This law has for its contents 
the proportion in which the size of objects decreases, while 
their distance from the spectator increases. Perspective in 
this sense is purely mathematical. Mathematics consciously 
separates space and time: actual reality, however, as well as 
art contain space and time in insoluble fusion. Perspective, 
therefore, has its purpose where an objective result is aimed 
at for further utilisation. But art has no further use but 
its own existence and is independent of perspective. 

The East, different from Post-Renaissance Europe never 
investigated the scientific connection between reality, empiri- 
cal knowledge and eye-sight. Still, the eastern artist fairly 
pays the prize for having his intuitions of space aroused 
through sense. . That is to say, they are subject to whatever 
variations may be necessary for the proper business of his 
vision and he tries with utmost sincerity to design that Vision. 
Herein lies the root of Eastern and Western art. By Western 
art as opposed in its principle to the Kast, the Greko-Roman 
tradition and the five centuries only from the beginning 
of the 15th century to the end of the 19th century, are 
considered. The Western artist proceeds towards his vision 
on the thorny path of empirical knowledge cleansed by 
science, the Eastern artist contemplates his vision only and 
all elements of reality are merged in it. He does not aim 
at depicting reality but his endeavour is to make his vision 
appear as real, 

Reality with regard to creation and to the work of art 
has a meaning of its own. Every work of art being one 
entire organism, one world in itself, is obedient to laws of its 
own. These laws, however, are dictated by the inner 
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experience which the artist visualises in the picture. Naturally, 
the value we attribute to things is different from the rela- 
tion which objectively exists between them. It is not only 
different but is changeable and it changes with every 
individual and with every change of his moods. “ The 
variability of shape, size and position of things are not 
objects of sense, but of intuition and therefore as many 


= various ‘ perspectives’ are possible, as there are intuitions.” 


Still, pictorial art in so far as it represents either events 
or figures or anything otherwise connected with reality, 
necessarily has to make use of certain suggestions given by 
it. For all images of external objects are themselves spatial 
in character and their parts have position relatively to each 
other. But also they have position in the whole of space. 
Here the problem arises, for imagination has to find its way 
between significance and illusion, between the connection 
merely relevant for the present intention of ‘the artist and 
those which occur by custom and commonsense experience. 
It does so with dream-like surety and firmly established 
formule become the pavement of its path. 

An early relief, for instance, represents the Bodhi 
tree. It shows in clear terms what space meant to the 
Indian artist and how he realised it by a clear corres- 
pondence of forms. We recognise: A railing, a tree and an 
umbrella. The rail surrounds the tree. That is its function 


‘in relation to the tree. Therefore it is visualised in such a 


manner that all the four sides are shown; they surround the 
stem of the tree in the form of a quadrangle standing on 
one of its corners, The tree itself, the sacred symbol of the 
Buddha, is shown in fullest development; an.unbroken outline 
is drawn round the top, and tbe stem in entire length, and 
breadth is made visible too. The umbrella at last, emblem 
of royal dignity: and duly present over the sacred spot where 
the Buddha attained illumination, is represented in such a 
manner that its inside which sheds the refreshing shadow 
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is shown to the spectator. Every one of the three objects is 
given the most expressive view. We are informed that the 
railing surrounds the tree and that the tree is the main 
object of the three, and we know that the umbrella spends 
shadow and on account of it the inside is shown. 

To eyes trained by perspective, the confusion of views, 
which is obvious must be distressing. For the railing is seen 
from above, the tree in profile-view, that is to say, on one level . 
with the eye while the umbrella for a change is seen from 
‘below. l 

To measure Indian art with the terms gained from 
Western Post-Renaissance tradition is obviously absurd. But 
the “Indianness” of this kind of perspective once recognised, 
we have to ask in which way are these formule, gained from 
the relation of the objects to each other in some given mental 
connection, to which extent are these standing formule subject 
to and made use of by creative imagination. 

Space, we have seen, belongs to concrete reality and is 
marked by the distance of objects ; art has a reality of its own 
and what in an objective and disinterested nature is position, 
becomes transformed by art into relation. How far then 
can the position of single objects be made to follow that 
relation which links form to form? How far can it be made 
to follow that relation of soul and individual which is called 
inner experience P 

In the representation of Maya Devi’s dream from Bharhut, 
the flying Buddha-elephant approaches Maya’s (his future 
mother’s) left side. The maidens, her attendants, are fast 
asleep. Nothing is shown of the room except Maya’s bed. 
But whatever could be shown besides it would be superfluous, 
for everything that makes the event clear is there and every- 
thing is shown in its entirety without the least part 
of the important personages being covered or intersected. 
Of course the maidens seem to sit under the bed against which 
they knock their heads. And the bed seems to suffer from 
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a nightmare for its legs stand cruelly crooked and its surface 
stands up in uproar and presents the quietly sleeping 
outstretched figure of the Queen. She sleeps undisturbed 
while the Buddha-elephant puts his clumsy foot on ker and 
while a maiden rests her elbows on her head. The candle 
to the right, which is supposed to give light, tumbles 
down. | 

The whole scene, however, is designed in fullest artistic 
clearness. The artist sees every object which he imagines, 
sharply distinct. After having the whole of his picture settled 
in his vision, he fixes it on his paper or into the surface of 
the stone. The most’ significant parts of every object in 
relation to their function in the story have to be demonstrated 
first of all. It is important for the bed to show the whole of 
its surface. How otherwise could the Queen, the main figure 
of the action, who rests on the couch be made distinctly 
visible? Such considerations are justified. They satisfy the 
endeavour of the artist to render his story in clear terms. 
The relation, therefore, of the single object changes from one 
representation to the other. There is nothing sterile, nothing 
of science in this purely imaginative working of the mind. 
Certain objects, however, carry their spatial significance 
constantly with them and are independent of any pictorial 
connection they enter. All tables, seats or altars ever 
represented in Indian art show, similar to Queen Maya’s bed, 
their entire surface, unforeshortened and unintersected, for the 
slab of the seat and the plate of the table are the most 
significant parts of these objects, whatever connections they 
enter. Indian art further on does not know the word “ behind.” 
It replaces it by “ on top of.” In this way entirety is secured 
for those figures which in reality stand behind others and 
are covered by them. The animals, therefore, which approach 
the sacred tree, proceed in rows on top of one another, 
for the artist visualises their entire crowd and each of them 
with equal care. In this way standing spatial formule 
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are evolved. They are like tools, ready whenever intuition 
wishes to ‘make use of them. Art, however, is neither 
mechanic nor does it stick to principles and as long 
as it depicts -figures and objects of reality some or 
the other illusion of reality will secretly enter the vision 
of the artist. So in Maya Devi’s dream, the maid behind 
the bed of the Queen actually sits behind it and is in- 
tersected by the frame of the bed, instead of sitting above it, 
if the spatial conception were strictly logical. Itis the chief 
aim of the artist to reproduce, not what he sees, but what he 
imagines. Every object which he is going to depict will be 
shown in its most significant aspect. How could he think 
of perspective when all the objects he is interested in are 
equally near to his mind? He, therefore, does not accommodate 
their size to spatial distance, that is to their relative position 
in actuality but he makes. their size dependent upon the 
inner relationship between the single figures in the frame of 
every special story. Queen Maya and the Buddha-elephant 
are the leading persons in our present relief, and therefore 
their size excels that of the other actors, and the 
lying figure and the flying elephant are approached in 
size. In other reliefs, for instance, in the typical scenes where 
two elephants, standing on lotus flowers, pour water over the 
Goddess who sits on the lotus beneath them—the elephants 
have shrunk down to the size of the lotus, so smali they are 
in comparison to the Goddess. 

This conception of space differs from perspective as 
much as imagination differs from science. Science and 
perspective fix the rule gained by experience and this rule 
has to be applied in every special instance. Imagination, 
however, adapts the material supplied by impression to its 
own working. It crystallises into new form whenever it is 
saturated with an impression. It is incessantly flexible, and 
yet. itis ruled by its own course just as life is limited by 
its own „possibilities. 
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. Perspective, however, and the Indian conception of space 
which is. perspective too,.in so far as. only’ selected portions: 
of the things: themselves are represented, belong tò one 
category. - It is. their function to .make the connection of 
objects intellectually clear. The one achieves this by illusion, 
and the other by. abstraction. Neither of- them is Ca ana in 
an artistic sense. i i 

But space and art enter not only ateei relationship. 
Space niay be created by art as the rhyme is created by poetry 
and. the tune by.music. The space, created in art, has not only 
spatial significance, but it exists so far only as it is expressive. 

In Indian art space in a creative sense is conspicucus by 
non-existence. Every building, every sculpture and every 
painting is entirely formed ; and form drives away space, the 
dead body of unexpressive reality. Forms are limited: and 
space is extended. Forms grow, thrust away space ard as- 
semble in heaps. Such an assembly is called atemple. Not the 
least interval interferes with their continuity. They clasp’ one 
another growing upwards, they seize their neighbours to the 
right and to the. left, they grow into one solid mass which 
rejects space and leaves it outside as something which has not 
undergone the fire of creation, a raw material, without direc- 
tion and concentration. The spire of the Indian temple, the 
Sikhara, is a monument of creative energy that has conquered 
the vastness of fathomless space. No rest and no repetition 
will be found on any part of the temple surface. A rolling 
of heavy masses opens and shuts the niches reserved for the 
statues and under the rotation and the pressure of their weight 
they are moulded into shape. 

The Indian art-space has a very complex origin. The 
intellectual part of it substitutes inner relationship for 
objective distance and has clear narration for its purpose, 
The creative spaceless. and’ dynamic volume, however, so 
perfectly shaped in the Sikhara, is also the we. a 
ciple of the Gopuram. Tar 
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First it seems to be a frantic upheaval of intoxicated 
figures, an eruption of plastic fury; in fact, a dread of emptiness, 
an artistic horror vacui has taken possession of the builder. The 
wall of his Gopuram, for fear to remain empty, breaks out in 
figures, which animate the whole of it and do not leave the 
least space in between them. Space, the unknown, unformed 
vagueness of reality, is driven away by definite form, by jost- 
ling figures who wish to resist the intrusion of that shapeless 
unknown element. But their effort is only partly successful. 
For form needs space to be distinct in itself and kept apart 
from other forms. Space, therefore, intrudes the uproar of 
forms disguised as darkness which lingers in between them and 
is spread out as an unintended pattern. | 

Not only the late south-Indian temple buildings are 
subject to that frantic production of figure and the intrusion 
of unformed space. The gateways of the Sanchi stupa are the 
earliest. witnesses of the gigantic fight of form against the 
formless. Their whole surface is covered by uncounted 
Jatakas and the never-tired repetition of scenes of worship. 
All of them are populated by dense crowds of men, objects, 
plants and animals, and the thicker their crowd, the less 
penetrable their nearness, the more space gets a chance of 
invading them. The whole monument, covered with a phan-. 
tastic number of figures, with an exuberant thicket of forms, 
is Soaked with the darkness of space that. pervades their close 
texture. : 

Dread of emptiness is the reaction of the Indian artist 
against space, the vast extension of reality, and Sikhara and. 
Gopuram are the two fortresses set up by the creative mind of 
India to resist space. The Sikhara increases in height by the 
erowing energy which makes form spring off out of form, until 
it reaches its final limit and the spire is complete and crowned. 
by the amalaka. The Gopuram, on the other hand, does not. 
grow. Its height is a definite stage of full development and 
the vital energies have assembled and break out of its 
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epidermis in numberless’ forms. -While the Sikhara defeats 
space by the volume ‘of its growing life, the Gopuram, overripe 
and luxurious in fantastic fulness, exposes its surfaces rifted 
by superabundance of form, to the intrusion of space and seems 
to crumble away under its own fulness. 

Every art, however, is faced with the problem how to 


‘conquer the unformed and how to conquer that enemy by 


the weapons he himself supplies. 

Egypt took an attitude similar in its principle to the 
Indian, but temperamenially different. It made the statue 
a compact cube, it assembled all the parts of the body in one 
square without holes, it banished space and replaced it by 
motionless and consistent mass. The Egyptian cube has the 
permanent existence of the petrefact crystal. I[t secures 
eternal life to the Ka, the soul of the dead person, whose 
features are preserved in the statue. Geometrical mass, 
sharply confined within its limits,—such is the resistance 
Egypt offered to the fathomless extension of unformed space 
and its most characteristic monument is the pyramid; on its 
decisive walls, hard and impenetrable, space has to wishdraw 
and to leave it intact. 

No other civilisation shares the horror vacui, the dread of 
emptiness, Indian and Egyptian art knew so well. The interior 
of their temples, their thousand-pillar halls are alike with 
regard to the expulsion of space. But while Egypt conquers 
space by the deathlike heaviness of well-defined volames, 
India expels it with the exuberant forms that belong tc life ; 
the Egyptian mass is an eternal monument, the Indian 
temple, sculpture and painting,—the transformation of an 
inexhaustible productive force. The volume of the one is 
scometrical, that of the other irrational. The one puts cubic 
sequence against extension. The other replaces extension by 
force. Space in Indian art is overpowered by volume and this 
volume is.dynamic. It grows. The Egyptian weighs dowa. It 
produces exuberant form. The Egyptian excludes.all further 
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form by rigorous side-walls. The Indian is imaginative and 
the Egyptian is geometrical. The Indian allows space to 
enter it and conquers It, the Egyptian excludes it from the 
beginning, | 

Darkness however, that is say, the actual space of reality 
in the disguise it chooses when it enters the intervals left by 
Indian form, becomes at times a well disciplined counteractor. 
The railings, a favourite motif with early Buddhist sculptures, 
soon becomes a regular pattern of light squares against dark 
squares and such railing-patterns are used for ornamentation 
wherever place is left by the sculptured figures. The rigorous 
discipline of darkness and light is the revenge Indian art takes © 
for its undesired intrusion into the crowds of figures. Darkness, 
thus, is robbed by Indian art of its depth. Compressed into 
surface it forms the obedient foil and background of the sculp- 
tured figures, and again space is abolished, for darkness has 
almost become a colour. In an inverse way the colours as 
employed in Indian painting, are never used with regard to 
their suggestiveness of depth. The blue remoteness of western 
paintings and Romanticists are unknown to the Indian artist. © 
To his mind all objects are equally near and the colours express 
their relations on one level of concentrated interest. As 
to the baby’s eye which has not yet gained the experience of 
depth, so to these artists, the world, as they imagine it, again 
has become a texture, a carpet of colours; the main difference 
between the child’s unsophisticated mind and the spontaneous 
creation of the artist being that the former neither is aware 
of the nature of the thing perceived as colour-surface, nor 
does it express anything through it by seeing it; the artist, 
on the other hand, fully awake to the meaning of all objects 
and their connection, reduces them into surfaces, in order 
to restore visual unity to that what has become the result of a 
complex mental process. Neither the blue tints nor the dark 
shades of the colours appear in various distances. On the 
contrary the coloured surfaces counteract by their ornamental 
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disposition all over the picture any suggestion of depth that 
might occur. 

Space thus neither exists in, nor is it interpreted, nor is it 
conceived by Indian ari. It is expelled and replaced by 
volume, by colour, by light and shade. Colour, light and shade, 
however, are of secondary importance only and volume is the 
unique, the triumphant, the perpetually expressive factor 
of Indian art, which of course differs widely from velume, 
the three-dimensioned mass of geometry, from volume as 
known to us in daily life and lastly, from any volume 
created by the other arts, whether they are Eastern or 
Western. The Indian volume represents space, pervaded and 
created by rhythm. 

Genetically, the Indian dread of emptiness belongs to the 
primeval fear of man who feels himself lost in and driven by 
forces which do not belong to his person alone, but which he 
feels are surging in and round him and which threaten him 
by their restlessness and he is afraid to succumb. ‘This mood 
of life persisted in the Indian artist, but he infused into it the 
intensity of his creative concentration. He conquered the 
superabundance of life’s jungle not by cutting it down and 
not by ignoring some parts of it and by simplifying others. 
But he took it as a whole and identified himself with each 
single part of it. And that is how he conquered it. He gave 
himself away to every form that excited his interest and by 
doing so unknowingly every form became his possession and 
part of his self and the unknown forces were mastered by him. 
He transferred them from the object in.view to the material 
in which he wanted to realise it and the material, stone, or 
wood or whatever substance became organised by those forces 
which belonged to live and were concentrated in the artist’s 
mind. The artist not only fills his work with crowds of 
figures and thus leaves no room for space, but he replenishes 
every form, by such a vitality that no section of it 
is allowed to remain mere volume, inert and heavy mass. 
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Thus the volume as. formed in Indian art, is the creative 
counterweight to space. The fusion of spaco and time of 
reality is transformed and made independent of either by a 
fusion of volume and rhythm. The unswerving logic of the 
dynamic volume is one of the vital principles of Indian art. 
The gateways of the Sanchi stupa are the most accom- 
plished example which Indian art offers for its dread of empti- 
ness. Square posts and curved beams are covered on front 
and back to the. right and to the left with square and 
| rectangular compositions. Every relief is framed by its borders 
| and the reliefs as well as their frames are flooded with in- 
numerable figures, and frantically crowded forms. Even the 
interstices between the beams are divided into small sections 
and each of them is occupied by the figure of a horseman, 
which replenishes the whole compartment. And finally, the 
top of the whole structure is populated by an assembly of sculp- 
tured symbols and figures and nothing is allowed to remain 
vacant without having undergone the process of form, with- 
out being brought to pictorial significance. The composition 
of the single reliefs cannot be measured by any standard ; 
it is an expression of creative imagination and the forms 
_thrown into the relief settle down whefever they get located 
by the dynamic impetus. The single figures are swept away 
and the modelled forms are carried on by that impetus of 
creation, which disperses the unknown, empty space and 
replaces it by the fulness of its sway. A similar intuition as 
_that of the Sanchi artists, only temperamentally completely 
different, is visualised even in the apparently most restful, 
most simplified and abstract works of art and even the austere 
figure of the sitting Buddhais entirely organised by the flow of 
creative energy, so that the roundness of his arms and legs is 
brought into an inseparable connection which is not that of the 
human body; but it belongs to the energy of conception that 
forms a new body, a volume, where every single part is 
pervaded and shaped by it. 
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Indian painting, equally spaceless as sculpture and archi- 
tecture, makes the walls of the Ajanta caves covered by a fan- 
tastic tapestry of rounded limbs, growing trees, and opened 
houses, which do not only form a densely woven surface, from 
which space is excluded, but the smooth bodies of Gods 
and kings and ordinary men have sunk into the gentle moulds 
prepared by recessing rocks, by surrounding trees and the 
open terraces of supple houses. Painting, being fixed to 
the surface, has not to struggle against being dissolved by an 
intrusion of space. ‘The illusion of “distance” on the other 
hand never troubled the Indian artist, whilst surface anc mere 
plain metric decoration did not satisfy him. And so he dis- 
covered, guided by his dread of emptiness: by his dynamic 
understanding of life—the volume of painting, an expansion of 
the visual impression we get and which is intended by the 
artist in three dimensions, without the help of an illusionistic 
introduction of a cutting from nature, into the picture or 
frescoe. In this way the figures are neither mere outline 
schemes as it is the case with Egyptian painting, nor have 
they got the striking and appalling concreteness of Greek 
and Post-Renaissance painting. The chief point is they are 
not independent, they cannot be taken out of the continuity 
of the frescoe. In that continuous unity of Ajanta wall 
paintings every figure gets as much relief, as much of three- 
-dimensioned roundness as is allowed for them by the recesses 
of rocks, terraces and balconies which are visualised according 
to the standing formule,—dealt with in the beginning of our 
investigation. Here the formula conveying the meaning of 
spatial extension, ils function—not describing the appearance 
-—-becomes the tool which helps to build up the pictorial 
organism. Houses or rocks, distorted so as to show at least 
two of their sides fully, grow out of the picture in cubic 
reality. They. prepare the extension of the round figures 
-which repose between their angles as safely as a child in the 
cradle, and the rhythm of the composition can flow over their 
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close context without being hurt or stopped. Forwards and 
backwards, backwards and forwards, goes the thread of 
artistic texture whilst the colour flows over it in one 
smooth surface which is governed by the rhythm of 
lines. 

Painting thus out of its own means, that is lines, surfaces 
and colours builds up—with the help of spatial formule 
gained by the artistic imtellect—a kind of volume organised 
by movement according to the method, that directed the 
structure of the Sikhara and which is alive in every Indian 
sculpture. 

When in later Indian paintings the creative vigour had 
calmed down into a harmonised display of forms, the sober 
surfaces of buildings and of the floor, of the gate and of the 
bushes behind still follow the ancient tradition, according to 
which they enclose the human figure and the utensils between 
their protecting extension. Others, however, undoubtedly 
influenced by contemporary Western painting, open the close 
and firm structure of their visual relations to the vastness of 
space which stretches horizontally parallel to the figure, who 
has lost the intimacy of the four walls and is exposed to all 
winds. | 
Dynamic organisation of visual elements, applied to 
surface as well as to the three-dimensioned material, so as to 
build a volume, never stagnant but always significant of the 
creative energy is the answer by which Indian art justifies its 
existence against space, the unknown, formless and meaningless 
extension, and against the misinterpretation of those who see 
it with eyes unaware of what they see and conducted by the 
common sense of a superficial knowledge. The transforma- 
tion that Indian art effects on space is undoubtedly its most 
complex problem. The compromise of standing formula, 
which conveys the meaning of spatial extension, and frequently 
has to struggle with an involuntary illusionism, the compro- 
mise of the formula with the creative expulsion of space, that 
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is to say, the fettering of all its latent directions into one 
dynamic volume, the intrusion of unorganised space in the 
disguise of darkness, into the organised volume, the utilisation 
of darkness-space as a pattern and its final reduction to 
colour, all these are expressive tokens of the creative tendency 
of the Indian artist, who replaces the shapeless, the indistinct, 
the meaningless, by volume that integrates the movement of 
his soul and the extension of objects. 
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RHYTHM! 


Sometimes when listening to a song, suddenly yet unawares 
the words seem to disappear, and in their silence, melody 
surges and replenishes the vastness of space and carries you 
away, so far and deeply away that you come quite close to 
and merge in your own self. And the steps you make in that 
glowing vastness of the song follow its measure and they 
form a pattern, and you are its centre and its rule. 

Sometimes when listening to yourself, you feel aloof 
from it and it appears as something external, and yet so well 
known, it has your features and therefore you cannot recog- 
nise them, and no mirror is at hand to prove the identity, for 
whenever you try to look into it you disappear. 

Similarly by the sheer intensity of existence concentrated 
into the work of art you cease to exist for the time of its 
creation, and time does not exist either and therefore it has 
been said in parabolic way that to God, the creator, thousand 
years are like one day.and one day is like thousand years, 
that is to say, time no longer is his measure. 

Time, like space, is an abstraction but rhythm is the imme- 
diate expression of life. Nature has its monotonous rhythm, 
the seasons. They follow one another with equal and sure 
steps, although their duration and variety alter according to 
the manifold corapositions that nature invented in different 
‘regions, Man has his rhythm too, that strange and in- 
comprehensible power, which makes him walk and move and 
think in his own measure and even if he wants, he cannot alter 
it and his intention will make him feel uneasy and appear 
as artificial. : | 

Rhythm is the inborn mode in which every individual 
behaves, it is communicated to the outside world by direction. 


1 Lecture delivered at the Calcutta University on the 7th Augnst, 1922, by Miss Stella 
Kramrisch, Ph.D. (Vienna). 
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Direction, however, pre-supposes movement. Thought, gessure, 
action and all manifestations of individual life are inevitably 
directed by rhythm, in fact, the strength of personality is 
proportional to the vigour of that immeasurable inner rule. 

All expressions of human life, however, become manifest 
in the course of time and music, therefore, passing through 
time is called rhythmical. The West with its tendency to- 
wards the mechanical and objective invented for the sake of 
easy communication- a notation which made it possible to 
transfer the subjective rhythm of inner experience inio a 
standardised distribution of actual time, whilst the East let 
expression be expression, not to be registered but to live from 
man to man. | 

Rhythm is analysed and written down in musical nota- 
tion just as thoughts are written down by letters. Yet there 
is another way of making rhythm—which is the inner move- 
ment of individual life—permanent. And this way is not 
found by invention but it is realised directly asa means of 
expression and is called art. | 

Every art as every individual has a rhythm of its own. But 
some people meet with great difficulties in expressing them- 
selves; they have obstacles, dead points in their nature which 
they cannot and perhaps will not overcome, and so their 
inner rhythm, the most precious gift of life becomes obli- 
terated by custom, tradition and prejudice. Art too, as human 
life, has obstacles which naturally arise with the growth of 
life and with the growth of art. Some individuals conquer 
them and they have to give way to the impetus of the rhythm, 
others, however, raise those very obstacles to imposing height 
and their inner rhythm has to take the invisible course of a 
subterranean rivulet. 

All so-called naturalistic art raises the obstacles; by 
trying to do justice to their heavy burden it forgets to listen 
to the inner measure; Indian art, however, though never 
threatened by the danger of naturalism, tackled in its primitive 
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stage with space and its intelligible rendering, but it- could 
afford to spend some energy on it for the vitality of its rhythm 
enforced itself even to the most extravagant experiments. 
Rhythm in itself has that kind of monotony which makes 
the individual weary with his existence. It is inevitable and 
drags the soul striving for expression permanently throughout 
one and the same channel. Whilst the danger for him who 
yields to the obstacles is to lose himself completely, that of 
him who carries out what his inner voice dictates -is to 
repeat himself. The one is the Western, the other the Eastern 
peril that menaces and enriches art and that helps to create 
tradition. i E 3 
Every individual has his own rhythm and yet there is a 
likeness of rhythms amongst every cultural unit. The inhabi- 
tants of a town, for instance, or of a country on the one hand, 
and the people who belong to one age of civilisation on the other 
hand, have arhythm of their own. Psychical time is infinitely 
variegated, and no standard time ever will be found. The 
Indian rhythm, that organises every work of art, takes its 
undisturbed course throughout the centuries keeping its indi- 
viduality intact, throughout the variations it had to undergo 
in the north and in the south—and from the third century 
before Christ to our present age. The rhythm of Indian art 
is the most pliable, and exhaustive, the simplest and most 
harmonious. It has scope and room for all directions, because 
its movement is such that it carries all of them within its 
sway and yet it is one ceaseless flow directed by its own 
fulness. | | i 
The frieze of reliefs that cover the coping stone of the 
railing from the Bharhut stupa represent Jatakas and each 
Jataka (with all the ñgures thatact in it and with all the forms 
that are displayed) is depicted in its most significant events, 
and is laid into the lap of a lotus-stalk which rises and 
falls in slow and regular cadences. This lotus-stalk unswerving 
and undisturbed, patiently carries the Buddha throughout his 
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former incarnations and rocks each of them with equal tender- 
ness between its undulations. And ultimately the single scenes 
seem to disappear and forget to tell us how wonderfully wise 
the Buddha behaved in each of them, for they speak with a 
mightier voice, which is no longer their own, but it belongs 
to the rhythm, running through each of them, bending their 
borders, compressing their event into the dense intensity of 
one stage of rhythm which is swept away in the next 
moment and stored in the wealth of the heavy fruits. Thus 
tension and relaxation go on continuously, calmly con- 
nected by the broad wave of the lotus-stalk which never alters 
course or celerity and makes the figures bend according to 
its sway. It is the most imaginative form Indian art invented 
and preserved as a standard feature. 

The lotus-stalk was predestined to take the prominent” 
place in Indian art as the lotus flower keeps the first 
place amongst all Indian symbols. The accidental happen- 
ing of one Jataka or the other becomes merged in the ` 
permanent flow and it is the undulating rhythm which 
visualises the rhythm of life that is born again and again 
while the sculptured scenes enliven it with the variety of 
individual existence. No strength is apparent, no effort is 
made but the wave rises and- falls, according to the law it 
carries in itself. Representation and ornamentation are one 
and the pattern is significant of life. The representation is sub- 
ordinated to the pattern and finds its due place in it just as the 
individual is subordinate to the cosmos and is made to fill its 
proper place. Lotus-creepers cling along the Bharhut Jatakas 
and determine their sequence, they climb almost every temple; 
they are resplendent with colour and help to cover the walls 
of the Ajanta caves; they wind throughout the centuries of 
Indian art. The rhythm of the wave, embodied in the lotus 
stalk which took the scenes of the Jatakas on its broad back, 
does away with that burden and unfolds at times the 
whole wealth of its melody. It blossoms forth as bud 
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‘and flower, it rests in ease and serenity on the darkness of 
fresh leaves, and so jubilating is the overflow of its life 
that the waterbirds are carried by it as if they actually were 
waves of the river. Here the rhythm of the wave, free from 
all representation of action, indulges merely in its own 
action, which is a generous display of all its beauty, and 
of all the forces that throng and pulsate through it. Such 
is the life Indian art- bestows on the lotus! Its roots are 
hidden in the human heart and it floats on the sea of emotion— 
calm, luxurious and benign—offering the full glory of its 
colour and the wealth of all it has to give. But sometimes 
the undulating rhythm, intimately connected with and infused 
to the lotus stalk, cannot contain the wealth of its life; 
intoxicated by its sway it produces a thicket of rhythms that 
inter-penetrate one another and yet they surrender to the 
guidance of the undulating stem. 

This rhythm has no reason, it cannot be derived from 
the form of the lotus stalk for this—as it is suitable for a 
water-plant—gyrows in a straight line that does not know of 
curves; it does not result from an artistic aim of surface deco- 
ration either. It is neither taken from nature nor is it chosen 
by the artist. But it is due to an irresistible inner command, 
which compels the artist to express himself in this way and 
none else,—for it is his inborn mother tongue, the deepest and, 
therefore, the simplest expression of his entire nature. It is 
the life-movement of Indian art. 

The lotus-stalk became its favourite object, there it 
unfolds all its charms without the least constraint making 
flowers bloom wherever it likes and transforming the Indian 
sacred plant into the expression of India’s artistic genius. 
But even when the representations are more complex and 
when the manifoldness of forms increases, the undulating 
movement never becomes subdued, for it is the breath of 
Indian art and, howsoever pathetic or agitated or merely talka- 
tive the representation may be, it never stops its movement and 
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continues its course without being much disturbed. This 
rhythm is independent of and superior to composition and 
subject matter. It is the underlying principle of Indian 
creative form and embraces all of its problems and all of its 
aspects. : 

Anassembly of men in prayer represented at Bharhut is 
arranged in two rows according to the spatial formula which 
replaces the one behind the other by “one on top of the other,” 
avoiding in this way all foreshortenings and giving to both the 
rows equal size and equal completeness. ‘The figures are almost 
motionless and one looks like the other. Hach of them is 
praying and perhaps all of them are but one. Their feet are 
closely fixed on the ground for fear of becoming isolated and 
they stand so close to each other that they form a wall. 
Over this tranquil contest undulations bend each single figure 
into a movement which knows of no gesture, but which rests 
in an unconscious happiness and they share it with the 
trees on either side and in their midst that accompany their 
meeting with care and understanding. Apart from the features 
there is no difference between the treatment of men and that 
of the tree. They are different garments that clad one and 
the same life. There is no more of personal will in this relief 
as was shown in the lotus-panel for all transitory emotions 
are cleared away by a grand tranquillity of existence. These 
representations are expressive of nothing but themselves, for 
life is the ground in which all human emotion is rooted and 
it is this fertile soil itself which merges into painting and 
sculpture in an undulating movement. So close to the life 
of earth is the rhythm of Indian art that you recognise it in 
the movement of the pond when some light breeze caresses it, 
and in the flowing river, and in the calm sea and in the 
field where the wind blesses and bends the heavy ears of corn. 
So low and calm, so sure and intimate is the Indian rhythm. 
. It is the overture and the leading motive of Indian art, just as 
the early Buddhist masterworks,—the earliest tokens of Indian 
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art that have come to our days—express this essential move- 
ment in unbroken grandeur. Ina later age Borobudur pre- 
served the unirritated life of the undulating rhythm, the 
expression of existence as felt by the Indian mind. 

Rhythm, as an expression of itself, takes the course of the 
undulating line, but even where the artist wishes to express 
sorrow or joy, youth or festivity, that special emotion too is 
carried on by the underlying mood of life, by its undulating 
rhythm. When in a representation of Buddha’s Parinirvana 
humanity pours out its sorrow, squatting near the majestic feet 
of the Tathagata, sorrow itself is their comfort and support for, 
though suppressed, it cannot but sing the melody of life eternal, 
the hymn of the undulating rhythm that unites their mourn- 
ing and their existence, flowing through their tenderness, as 
the homage life has to offer to the superhuman, to death. The 
emotion, the life, the continuity of existence is assembled as 
one animated sweep of rhythms, prostrated at the feet of the 
rhythm—less of the life-less of the transfigured, of the Buddha; 
close to the ground and in dumb surrender it glides through 
their limbs in undulating course. 

It is this rhythm which gives measure to all emotions, 
it does not allow them to overstrengthen their possibilities, 
it prevents them from exertion as well as from vagueness, 
it eliminates the merely subjective and accidental and leads 
them back to that source of life which never forsakes its 
water, howsoever great storms may agitate its surface. 

It never fades; it bestows on all the works of art the 
freshness of eternal youth. A group from Ajanta, for instance, 
unfolds the beauty of youthful bodies with all the charm 
and elasticity, of growing life, and of its expression, the 
wavy curve. The bend of the Indian movement is expressive 
of life in its ceaseless reiteration and as such it carries 
all emotions and it is the form, life, as growth evolves. We 
only have to keep in mind that, for instance, the spine of the 
human body is constructed in that slightly undulating curve 
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which animates almost every figure we meet in Indian art. 
This attitude has no purpose, it does not serve for any action, 
although it-is -present in every single one. It simply means 
presence, existence, unrestrained, because unintended, self- 
realisation. It has no other aim but itself and does not lead 
anywhere for it is at peace within itself. | 

The undulating rhythm is the a priori faculty of Indian 
art. Being the underlying principle of all form it carries 
on its.flowing wave, gesture and emotion, events and spatial 
relations. And so every movement represented and every 
event illustrated are animated by and adapted to it. Nothing, 
therefore, happens unforeseen but willingly surrenders to a 
pre-established harmony. 

. When Siva Nataraja dances his cosmic dance, not only 
his body whirls round impelled by an unrestrained and cease- 
less energy, but his limbs, his hands and his arms are no 
longer parts of his body, they are parts of the dance. Two 
arms of the God, keep in the firmness of their hands and in 
the decisive bend of their mudras no symbol and no attribute 
but space itself, pierced by movement, which is so strong and 
coherent that it glides from arm to arm. These are no longer 
the hands of a dancing figure, but a permanent visualisation 
of dance itself. In a torso representing, the same attitude 
of Siva, the one arm thrown ovet the body and the bend of 
the head whose face is mutilated are sufficient to impress 
us with the vigour of a superhuman all-round dance. This 
movement in its impassioned strength contains Siva’s existence 
transferred into the realm of pure rhythm and although the 
relief is broken and the expression of the face to be surmised 
only and not to be seen, the rhythm is revealed in all its purity. 
It determines not only the plan of the work of art and the 
disposition of the single parts but it is carried out in every detail 
of the figure, that is to say, no details exist for, whether, 
they be fingers or ornaments, they are nothing but rhythmic 
vibrations radiating from a centre of superhuman, that is to 
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say, from a centre of completely concentrated energy. In 
Siva’s dance there is no now and then, but one miraculous 
moment, which is visualised in the rhythmic correspondence 
of all parts of the sculpture. Siva’s dance, the timeless and | 
everlasting cosmic event, found such perfect expression in 
Indian Art on account of the rhythm which inspired the artist 
in every one of his works, and he had nothing else to do but 
to condense and concentrate the force which moved him, his 
own inner rhythm—into his special subject—the rhythmic 
conception of the universe—in order to visualise it without 
fail. 

Gesture to the Indian artist does not mean a movement 
for some purpose or for the sake of graceful appearance. To 
him it represents manifestation of life, which in itself is 
rhythmic, as long as it is animated by breath, as long as it is 
life. This life subsists whether the body is at rest or in action ; 
and action, performed by gesture, gives variety and different 
degrees to the movement of life, making it appear sometimes 
accelerated and as if hesitating at other times. Every move- 
ment, therefore, represented in Indian art is free from abrupt- 
ness, and consistent in itself. It performs actions as an 
expression of its own existence, which might be merely 
vegetating or sublimated into psychical experience.—The 
figure of Sundara Murti Swami, represents this saint hearing 
his vocation in a trance of rhythm which oscillates through- 
out his entire being and which makes his body yield to the 
sound of the voice it receives with his whole surface and his 
arms open like beating wings and his hands hold his surprise, 
his longing and devotion directly into that sphere for which 
his eyes are so hungry. Such is the space which is contained 
in and directed by rhythm. It is not extension of atmosphere 
or of volume, but it is counteractor of the intensely concen- 
trated rhythm. It is not tangible, but merely dynamic. 
Siva’s hands, for instance, keep vast space in perfect equili- 
brium, The upper rules over the space in front and keeps 
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it away from the figure, the lower hand reaches into the 
space underneath and behinc and prepares it for the movement 
which the figure is going to take. In the relief, however, 
though it is split and broken, still space extends to the right 
of the figure, and its vastness is as great as the vigour of 
Siva’s movement. 

Sundara Murti Swami enters the infinite space, which is 
God, led by Bhakti which places his limbs in due proportion. 
The rhythm of emotion-——the movement of soul—creaies that 
strange kind of space, suggested in Indian art. It is not 
contained in the form nor in the design but somewhere out- 
side it and yet dependent upon it. It has nothing to do with 
visual space. Its extension does not belong to reality but to 
that space of the mind, that space of soul which locates in it— 
not objects but inner experience. It is the same space, 
melodies carry with them—the space in which we cannot 
move but where the soul is at rest. It may be compared to 
the surface of the water, which if you throw a pebble, will 
form long after the pebble has disappeared circles around the 
spot where it fell down, and these circles grow bigger until 
they lose themselves on the calm, vast surface of the water. 
Like these growing circles provoked into existence by tha fall 
of the pebble, is the space, of Indian works of art which is 
brought into existence by the movement of forms, by the 
rhythm of inner experience which resounds in the vastness 
of soul. 

The transformation from the material or imagined world 
into the concreteness of the work of art is thus effected by 
rhythm, which enlivens and organises every form and expresses 
the life of it. But not only with regard to the representation 
of the single figures and their movement is the undulating 
rhythm the productive means. It is the main principle of 
composition, skeleton and basis of all forms. 

The early Indian artists were not yet restrained by fixed 
rules of composition; but they evolved them simply by giving 
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way to what they felt to be the necessary, the inevitable con- 
nection of form. Guided by their instincts, they selected the 
circle as a favourite form and conclusion of their com positions. 
Such round medallions, characteristic embellishments of 
early Buddhist stupa-railings later on get forgotten and do 
not occur but in subordinate function, except in the one 
immortal symbol and geometrical pattern, into which the full 
blown flower of the lotus is transformed. The circle, ultimate 
possibility of the undulating rhythm, is too rigorous a solution, 
too intense a visualisation to endure the everchanging 
fluctuations of rhythm as they are peculiar to Indian art in 
its evolution. Still it persists, being one possibility of the 
round line, dogmatised as geometrical lotus symbol. The 
lotus, therefore, afford two solutions to Indian art. Its stalk 
became suggestive of life eternal, everlasting because ever- 
changing, permeated by the wavy rhythm while the full- 
blown lotus flower, in the shape of a perfect circle became the 
symbol of perfection; the attribute of superhuman existence. 
Pure rhythm expressive of itself,—such was the device of 
the lotus. The same principle of rhythm became the sorrowful 
tune, sung by the limbs of those who attended Buddha’s 
Parinirvana, chiselled into one of the rocks at Ajanta and 
then again it visualised the frantic, yet effortless, energy 
of Siva’s dance and radiated forth as sublime perfume from 
Sundara Murti Swami’s vision and emotion. . 
In one of the Jain rock-cut sculptures from Khandagiri 
a group of girls leaning round a well-fed lady in their 
midst unfold their youthful movements and her heavy body 
like a field of flowers and when the wind passes them the 
single flowers come quite close to one another and their 
movement is the same and their forms are so much alike. 
Just so in this relief all modelling seems to soar in one 
atmosphere of broad repose. The rhythm here grows along 
the group and takes every form offered by the figures with 
gratitude. In this way it becomes more substantial, it almost 
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increases from the two-dimensioned sway into a plastic move- 
ment, surging and sinking and clinging along the figures as 
the invisible tendril of their mood. 

Rhythm, as we know it in music, takes its course in zime, 
taking its course it naturally describes some line or the other. 
Rhythm, therefore, in the pictorial arts, generally, belongs to the 
line. Indian art, however, deeper related to music than any 
other art of the world, infuses with rhythm not only the line, 
but also the modelling of its volume. In the Khandagiri 
relief, for instance, there is as much of undulation in the lines 
as there is in the modelling. So essentially vital is this 
rhythm, the undulating movement in Indian art, that it utilises 
all subjects supplied, all forms created and all means employed. 
Stories are made to take their course according to its flow, 
human beings, animals and plants are infused with its charm, 
line and volume, light and shade are merged in its flow. 

In the representation of the marriage of Siva and Parvati, 
for instance, the single figures of course are obedient to its 
caressing undulations and let it bend and smoothen their 
movements, their form and their structure. But in all this 
tranquil harmony movement is not exhausted ; it transgresses 
the figures, that of Siva as well as of Parvati and of their 
attendants and becomes itself the chief actor. Rhythm 
pervades the plastic mass and limits it as line, and finally it 
transcends its own limit and reaches over the formless ground 
from figure to figure as silent though dominating power, 
scent of its own intensity, that makes the light as it plays 
over the sculpture to its understanding companion and they 
share their secrecy when they meet under the veil of soft 
shadows. Howsoever significant the moment of this repre- 
sentation be, rhythm leads it away from the momentary 
into the region of timeless existence. It locates it im the 
space of soul where it enjoys its own existence. 

The waves of the undulating rhythm is the @ priori pzin- 
ciple of indian art, its chief actor and its cternal melody. It 
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is a preventive against the imitation of things seen, for where- 


ever there are contents of its own, how could imitation be 
possible? It restrains subjectivity and the personal element of 
emotion for rhythm is the flavour of emotion, that which 
remains fresh in memory, when the particular object which 
excited the emotion has become forgotten. Rhythm is the 
soul and organizer of every Indian work of art. It distorts the 
objects seen in nature, for every organism in nature has a life 
and, therefore, a rhythm of its own and how could a part of the 
one world become transferred into the other? The object has 
to undergo transformation in order to become part of the 
art-organism. In India it is transformed according to the 
undulating movement. 

Movements, as for instance all those unconscious reactions 
which accompany the perception of something unforeseen, or 
sorrow or joy or peace, are expressive. A frightened movement, 
for instance, always is abrupt, all directions are made to totter 
and break into pieces. The sorrowful movement, on the other 
hand, droops down, it is the line of depression, of death, that 
is to say, of gravity, of matter. Bent with sorrow is the 
human expression that corresponds to the drooping flower of 
the withering plant, to the growth of the weeping willow. 
Joyful movement rises up, children jump of joy; it is che 
movement towards light, towards life, the same that makes 
all plants turn towards the sun. ‘These, of course, are only 
some elements of movement, and art, the expression of human 
life, is permeated by movement. ‘The subconscious selection 
and combination of various movements expresses the inner 
experience of the artist. Certainly he is moved differently 
at various times. Still as far as he is moved his movements 
get some kind of constancy, some connection amongst them- 
selves and also with those stirred by another emotion at a 
different occasion. This unmeasurable constancy of movement 
in one person is his individual rhythm. Indian art as a whole 
reacts as one person’ to impression and imagination, for the 
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consciousness of life’s unity is the basis of all Indian creation. 
And its rhythm flows in round lines and is at its greatest ease 
in the edgeless curve of undulating forms. It surges as much 
as it sinks, it has as much breadth, as it is deep. It moves 
and yet it is at rest; it is pliable and vibrating, yet it has the 
strength of supporting itself. It never becomes sentimental ; 
it never becomes conscious. It is the spontaneous, the inevit- 
able expression of Indian life and its varieties are without 
number. 

At times it becomes so subtle as to be scarcely recognised. 
We cannot always trace it as an undulating line. But the 
- coherence of the structure of the building or painting, of the 
sculpture or the relief proves its presence. 

In the stupa of Borobudur for instance, a late and complex 
form brought forth by one of the most ancient artistic tradi- 
tions of India, rhythmical movement encloses the stupa as 
circular belts, in radiating meridians, pointing up and leading 
round in unsoluble continuity. | 

But the most accomplished, the extremely pure rhvthmi- 
cally organised volume of Indian art, the prototype cf the 
Borobudur monument, is the ancient Buddhist stupa, smooth 
surface of the hemisphere which integrates all rhythm in 
geometrical exactitude. The plain simplicity of the Indian 
stupa is as significant of Indian art as is the undulating line 
of the lotus-device. They exhaust the possibilities of Indian 
rhythm. 

An example of the fulness of all movements possible, 
united by one rhythm, is given ina relief representing the 
descent of the Ganges. The descent of the Ganges on 
a steep slope of one of the hills at Mamallapuram 
makes rhythm the law of its universe, where myth and 
nature, form and intuition, are welded into one choir 
agitated by significance. Nature offered to the artist 
the slope ofa rock, so steep, so smooth, so regular, as 
an artificial wall. Only in the centre and just there it left 
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an unmistakable trace of the force of nature, the crack that 
destroys the smoothness of the surface. And the artist 
availed himself of this opportunity and made what nature 
offered by chance, the deliberate centre of his composition, 
In this descent of the Ganges from its celestial abode, where it 
dwelt before coming into the plains of India—strange to say— 
the water is to be seen, and no waves are represented. But 
gently the Nagas glide down in the shadowy coolness of the 
fissure a petrified stream sentient and voluptuous in humility 
and abundance. And withthe Nagas, the rejoicing earth and 
the jubilating heaven unite in an untiring flow of song and 
dance, of Gandharvas and Apsaras, of hermits and animals, 
floating in happiness. Figures pour down like rain, the rock 
has been made liquid by movement. 

Concentrated movement, the intensity of the artist’s 
emotion, transforms stone into the cosmice stream of life, it 
transforms nature into art and bestows on every Indian com- 
position measure and completeness. 
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VI 
EVOLUTION : THE HISTORICAL MOVEMENT! 


Rhythm, the life movement, on its way through realisation 
and conereteness has to meet obstacles. These obstacles, 
however, bend it into proper shape and give variety and taste 
to the flow of creative vitality, and are at the same time the 
stepping stones of evolution. They introduce the periods of 
art-history. Historical events, the succession of generations, 
the migrations of people are such obstacles. 

With regard to India neither the obstacles nor the artistic 
reactions are fully known and in so far we have to refrain from 
rendering the biography of Indian art. Still there are in the 
vastness of Indian art relevant moments, there are on the 
other hand permanent constituents and from their intercourse 
the various periods of Indian art result. 

Art as well as life has youth, manhood and old age. But 
while the symptoms in the case of man are unmistakable, 
they easily mislead with regard to art. What in one case 
might be features of degeneration may at another instance 
prove to be the sign of earliest youth. No theory whatsoever 
will be able to discover the inner evolution of art. For 
although the work of art in itself is significant of an ultimate 
reality, it reveals the infinite in the finite form into which it is 
pressed by the various ages and civilisations. Every form of 
art, therefore, is at the same time an expression and document, 
creation in an absolute sense and historically determined. 
Through incidents it is enabled to reveal that which is above 
all accidents, the unchangeable truth of humanity. 

We do not know when India started to evolve her art, 
preserved to us from the early centuries before the Christian 
era only. It grew long before that time and steadily abscrbed 


1 Lecture delivered at the Calcutta University on the 9th August, 1922, a Miss Stella 
Kramrisch, Ph.D. (Vienna). 
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the currents that made it fuller and wider in range. In a 
retrospective way, however, the monuments clearly profess the 
origin of their main principles as well as their relative 
succession. 

It is not our endeavour at present to fix the date of the 
monuments and to distinguish one period of Indian art from the 
other. For in order to specialise in minute research, the recog- 
nition of those forms and principles is needed which underlie 
Indian art from its beginning. These permanent constituents 
of Indian art, are carried on throughout all changes, 
although they are themselves subject to them, and represent 
steps of evolution, anterior to the monuments preserved. 
As the features of a child tell of his parents and ancestors, so 
certain items customary with Indian art reveal the history of 
its past which has left no other documents. 

The feminine ideal of beauty, canonised by Indian art, 
goes back toa matriarchal civilisation, where the mother 
ruled over society and was sanctified. The exaggerated forms 
which Indian art gives to its heroines, express in a most con- 
vincing manner their function which at the same time is their 
mission. No other art in the world preserved and developed 
the paleeolithic ideal of femininity. 

The so-called “Venus” from Willendorf, the most perfect 
of all paleeolithic sculptures in the world, found in Austria, has 
no face, but a mass of heavy locks grow all round that 
topmost protuberance which is her head. And her body in 
unlimited fertility produces such round, heavy forms all over. 
Another paleolithic statue from France, less “idealistic” in its 
conception, achieves by mere accentuation a similar, though 
not equally convincing, effect. Indian art in its treatment 
of the female figure and. tree does not differ too much . 
from the paleolithic treatment. The exaggerated size of 
sinuous forms, however, has been modified but not lessened. 
The statuary and ostentatious exhibition of super-feminine 
perfection, however, has become animated by the charm, a 
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peculiarly Indian graceful position, which shows and hides 
whatever is needed and - accentuates and yet connects all 
forms. The paleeolithic ideal of feminine perfection, lent its 
artistic interpretation so readily to Indian creativeness for 
it offered itself as atheme, as a subject-matter which possessed 
exactly the qualities Indian art was eager to preserve. 

The feminine ideal dates back into remotest antiquity ; 
it presents the earliest stage of human art in the continuity 
of the Indian tradition. It is undoubtedly a pre-Aryan ideal 
of society as well as of bodily perfection. = 

The counterweight which the Aryan spirit placed in order 
to balance the ever-moving, ever exuberant, infinitely produc- 
tive art-instinct of the aborigines was the distinct, sharply 
defined form of the aniconic geometrical symbol. 

Symbols denote the limitations of art. Where imagination 
grows so strong that no visible form is able to fasten it, by a 
strange law of contradiction just the simplest and most 
limited forms are chosen in order to suggest, but not to 
embody the contents of imagination. Aryan thought invented 
those marks like the swastika or the wheel in order to denote 
to the thinking mind by the shortest possible abbreviation 
the inner meaning of cosmic conceptions. Those signs, however 
helpful to the meditation and cherished by the religious 
devotee could not maintain their position in art. Early 
_ Buddhist art tried in numberless representations to make the 
symbol the chief figure of composition. Wheels are worshipped 
and trigdlas and stiipas too and their number is immense. But 
they do not hold their position. They withdraw from centre 
and front row into the background of Indian art where they 
safely continue an unpretentious existence, as ornamental 
devices. l 

Symbols have no power of their own. As. long as 
they are associated with religious conceptions they possess 
` intense suggestiveness. The moment however the religious 
contents lose their significance, the symbol robbed of its 
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mission sinks down to an element of ornamentation. The 
struggle between Aryan symbolism and aboriginal creative 
vitality is still to be witnessed in early Buddhist art. 
Later on, however, the symbol overwhelmed by the creative 
vitality of art withdraws from sculpture and painting 
and restricts itself to its function as lingam, an object 
to be worshipped and not to be considered as art. Thus 
symbolism having made an attempt to intrude upon Indian 
art, feels the uselessness of the struggle and withdraws from 
the attack of exuberantly growing forms into the lap of 
religion, from where it originated. 

If the male and female principle may be connected with 
creation we have to admit that in India the female principle 
directed and supported the growth of.art and the wealth of 
forms, the device of woman and tree is in fact the keynote 
of Indian sculpture while the male principle the lingam, 
the symbol, after an unsuccessful attempt of creating art 
was doomed to continue its existence in the neighbour-land 
of religion. The meaning of this male-female relationship 
is, that the paleeolithic, the matriarchal stage of evolution 
retained a lasting influence on Indian art, while the later stage 
of civilisation, of agriculture with its cosmic symbols and 
phallic worship exercised a secondary influence only. The 
historical succession of the two principles, however, coincides in 
the case of Indian art with the two different races, the Aryan 
and the pre-Aryan inhabitants of India. The Aryans who 
came to India in so late a stage of civilisation as is represented 
by agriculture failed to subdue the tropical creativeness of 
the aborigines, who as far as art is concerned carried on the 
realisation of paleeolithic conceptions. 

The remote antiquity of Indian art, its artistic past, 
lies in the paleolithicum. Other civilisations forget their 
past—the extraordinary quality of palwolithic drawings in 
Spain and of paleeolithic sculpture in France and Germany 
remained without succession. Bushmen, on the other hand, 
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drag along their pre-historic ties which fetter them up to the 
present day to paleolithic forms of art. But Indian art 
infused ever fresh life into the forms standardized in pre- 
historic times. 

The symbol however, although of epistolical importance 
only, exercised an influence, which Western scholars are 
apt to interpret in favour of Greek art. The instance is 
the Buddha image. When the Sangha was established and 
wanted to communicate the message of Buddhism to all the 
members, it first declined in obedience to the Buddha’s own 
words—the representation of the Buddha as a human figure. 
And thus we see early Buddhist art peopled by uncounted 
figures of men and animals, whilst the one, the chief figure, 
the Buddha, is left unrepresented and some symbol takes his 
place. The situation, however, changes the moment the 
Hellenistic art of the Roman Empire enters the borderland 
of Gandhara. There a Buddhist art is evolved centring round 
the Buddha, who appears in a dull sort of Apollonic beauty or 
realistically emaciated and in an artistic respect utterly 
insignificant. The current opinion, therefore, is that the 
provincialisms of Roman artisans led to the invention of the 
pictorial type of the Buddha. 

But such an opinion mistakes historical coincidence and 
contact for ultimate reason and makes it a dogma. Yet 
dogmas crumble into dust when exposed to the current of 
life. And the life-current of Indian art is full of figure 
in all aspects, in all movements, in ali groupings possible, 
and still as far as early Buddhist art is concerned, the chief 
figure, the Buddha is left unrepresented and some symbol, 
wheel or tree or siupa or footprints takes his place. Aryan 
symbolism lent its conceptions to Buddhist art ; these, however, 
could not resist the life-intoxicated forms around them. And so 
we see in a relief from Bharhut, for instance, representing the 
descent of the Buddha from the Trayastrinsa heaven, where 
he went to preach the doctrine to his deceased mother MAaya— 
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we see in that relief the ladder which links earth and heaven 
and the symbol, the Buddha’s footprints on it. These, however, 
are freed from symbolic parallelism and are placed on the ladder 
the one on the lowest, the other on the topmost rung. Action 
has taken hold of the rigid symbol, and the footprints are 
made to suggest the Buddha’s descent, in a comprehensive 
manner, as one is going to take the first step, while the other 
already has performed the descent and occupies the lowest 
rung. Indian art is not satisfied with symbolic representa- 
tion, it needs life itself for its subject and the organical 
evolution of the Indian principle of representation points 
towards gradual substitution of the symbol by the form which 
belongs to the Buddha’s body. At last the symbol is overcome 
by the representation of the Buddha endowed with all the 
signs of the superman, the Mahapurusha. This was a natural 
evolution in which the artistic creativeness proved stronger 
than symbolism and abstraction. And the art production of 
Gandhara readily supplied the market with those Buddha- 
figures which were the latest fashion. India does not own 
her Buddha image to Greek influence. And it is superfluous 
to show that the Buddha image is one of the most accom- 
plished expressions of Indian art. Historically, however, the 
Buddha image represents that moment in Indian art, where 
Aryan symbolism became conquered and absorbed by the 
artistic vitality of the pre-Aryan and got transformed from 
the symbol into the abstract measure which rules over 
Buddha’s figure. His tranquillity preserves the unchanging 
function of the symbol which has become merged into the 
boundless life that animates his limbs. 

The process, however, of assimilation had steadily gone on 
and panels like that of the lotus in Ajanta are the accomplished 
result of an evolution which amalgamated abstraction and 
artistic vitality. The pattern to which the design is sub- 
jected is asfar removed from embellishment and ornamen- 
tation. as the landscape of lotuses and birds is removed 
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from descriptive naturalism. It is an over-world where the 
law is the life, and the rhythm the rule of that pure harmony 
which produces stalk and leave, ground and figures with equal 
charm. 

Though Indian art,as far as we know it at present, on 
account of the destructive power of climate, wars and invaders, 
does not date further back than the 3rd century B.C., the 
relatively recent works of art have preserved their past which 
dates back as far as the paleolithic period. In this way art 
itself, by the process of its life, compensates for what nature 
destroys and this resisting capacity we calltradition. Tradition 
is the super-personal context of a spiritual unity which has so 
much vitality as to withstand the attacks of time ; if is measure 
and proof of the strength of an artistic conviction.. Tradition is 
the nationalism of creation ; it grants the fullest development 
of vision within the reach, within the limits of the artistic 
individual. The unavoidable continuity of the personal ex- 
perience expresses itself through tradition, that is to say, in 
one direction which has no will but necessity. The Indian 
artist is anonymous. He, as a rule, did not care to transmit 
his name to posterity. And his silence talks so eloquently 
of his consciousness that was rooted in the past and scaked 
its nourishment from the far remoteness of primeval instincts 
and from there it got the strength to resist and to endure the 
future, and much effort was spent to keep those channels 
smooth and clean through which the heritage circulated and 
the prescriptions how to do it were stored in the Silpasastras. 

In this way Indian art is the work of the artist, who has 
no other name than his art. It simply is Indian and he is 
an ageless person, whose presence to-day is witness of his 
existence yesterday, and whose yesterday’s experience is alive 
in the expression of to-morrow. And it is the unity of his 
personality which reacts upon the outside world, the extrane- 
ous currents of art in one coherent manner. He is not 
exclusive and he accepts willingly all possible views and 
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forms. Mesopotamian and Greek, and later on Italian and 
Persian, notions entered the open gates of Indian art and were 
welcome in genuine tolerance, yet they themselves could not 
hold the position offered to them. For, the process of form, 
of internal evolution of the Indian tradition was so strong, 
that they either withdrew completely or slowly surrendered 
to the irresistible course of Indian art. Such was the fate 
of some few devices inherited from Mesopotamia and 
imported from Greece—the Greek Akanthos, for instance, or 
of those winged or coupled beasts,—weak children of 
Mesopotamian parentage, or of those Greek folds which 
made so gorgeous draperies in Gandhara. But while motifs 
belonging to foreign tradition were either assimilated or 
forgotten, some of the earliest motifs of human civilisation 
in general were preserved and became continuously remoulded 
and their chief representants are Stapa, and Sikhara. 

The Stūpa, intimately associated with Buddhism has its 
origin in the funeral mound which covers the relics of a hero. 
The Indian artist, however, adapted its shape to the roundness 
of a hemisphere and in this way he made it Indian. The 
Sikhara, on the other hand, confesses by its outlines that 
it was conceived not far away from the poor huts of pre- 
Aryan tribes who covered their four walls by a conical roof 
of bamboo and thatch, 

Such are the contributions of pre-historic India to its 
artistic tradition. Feminine ideal and creativeness, abstraction 
and symbol, stupa and sikhara are the most ancient qualities 
and forms which determined the course of Indian art. They 
were taken up and carried on in tempered measure and revolu- 
tions are unknown in the continuity of their growth. One 
transition, however, deserves notice. Wecan witness it in early 
Buddhist art, on the railings of the stūpas, on the facades and 
in the interior of cave-chaityas. It is the transition from 
wood to stone as a building material. The railings and 
gateways preserve the petrified wooden forms of a simple 
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structure which joins posts and beams in the carpenter’s, way, 
and the fagades of the rock-cut temples betray in their gabled 
windows the adaptation of wooden forms to stone. What is the 
reason of this strange disguise, and what is ifs meaning ? 
Form or movement, word or sound, thought or clay, 
` the moment imagination gets hold of them they become 
transformed ; just as the log of wood or coal changes into flame 
and ashes if brought into contact with aspark. Matter, there- 
fore, and with regard to creation, ideas and colours, lines or 
stones range equally as material, matter itself becomes ex- 
pressive through the position into which it is placed by art. 
The transition from wooden forms into those of stone in 
Mauryan art tells that the perishable material had become 
substituted by a more durable, that stress was laid on per- 
manence as if it were a visible artistic quality. Herein lies 
some fallacy and we have to seek forits reason. At any time of 
Indian art the most precious and the most commonplace mate- 
rials were equally welcome to the artist. A clay idol may be 
as full in invention and minute in execution as the radiant 
splendour of any bronze or marble statue. The Indian artist is 
not concerned with the choiceness of the material. Anything 
to him is good enough, which helps to realise his vision and the 
wealth of his vision is so great that he does not mind howso- 
ever many of his works might get destroyed for he has the 
surety of never stagnant resources of his imagination, Out- 
ward reasons, therefore, must have led to the substitution of 
stone for wood in Indian architecture. And these reasons 
were partly religious and partly political and were imposed on 
the artists. King Asoka’s zeal to propagate Buddhism, made 
him select stone, the permanent material, for his edicts which 
he had chiselled into the rocks and in stone pillars, so that the 
dhamma may endure, and it made him employ art as the 
best means for religious propaganda; for visible forms, he 
knew, are of wider and more immediate impressiveness than 
words are, and wishing that the dhamma may spread 
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everywhere and last for all time, he selected art and stone as 
material for his noble purpose. And Indian art from his 
time onwards continued to build in stone as well as in wood 
and bricks and we owe the preservation of Indian monu- 
ments to a great extent to the interference of this ruler. 
This historical fact, insignicant from an eesthetic point of 
view, is of great importance with regard to the history of 
Indian art. Unfortunately, however, we do not know hitherto 
of many more similar outward irritations, that influenced the 
. course of art. We cannot yet see the unniterrupted chain of its 
tradition and adaptation to new contents. But some of its 
relevant moments rise from the mass of monuments and are 
the landmarks of Indian art. , 
Early Buddhist sculpture, on account of its sudden, un- 
prepared appearance, contains in concise manner the solution 
of problems which remained of vital importance during the 
whole evolution of Indian plastic. Plastic itself, as the 
qaality of Indian art, is fully developed in the early Buddhist 
stage, and corresponding with it the undulating rhythm. The 
spatial formulæ, as they remain throughout the later re- 
presentations, are also made use of to a large extent. In fact 
early Buddhist art, though it presupposes for itself an agelong 
development, represents the most vital moment of Indian art. 
There the artist, unburdened by self-imposed rules and simply 
representing the life which surrounded him and which he 
lived, found his expression as a matter of course. And as it 
was so purely Indian, and so vigorous in its narrowness, it 
sufficed for coming generations, and provided them with a 
repertory of forms that were their mother tongue, and every 
individual period of Indian art history would lay its own 
meaning into it and enlarge the possibilities of expression. 
The evolution of Indian art, if compared to that of Europe or 
of the Far East, seems to follow one line, sure of its genius 
which does not attempt anything beyond itself and never ex- 
periments. While Europe, for instance, moved between the 
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poles of Greek hedonism and Christian spiritualism anc the 
evolution of European art throws itself with fanatical 
vehemence from one extreme into the other, India main- 
tained its unbroken tradition, that is to say, the unbroken 
strength of its peculiar inner experience which it never squan- 
dered in experiments, but fully translated into visual form. 
As the stage of Indian art in the centuries before Christ 
represents the store-house of invention, other periods add to it 
and enlarge it by developing one or the other quality to full 
unfoldment. And in this way Indian art never becomes 
extreme and never abstract. Even if one principle is carried 
out in severe logic and is brought to final solution it rests on 
the whole undying stock of tradition which bestows on it the 
effortless accomplishment of the masterwork. Such final 
or comprehensive solutions of Indian creativeness are the 
Buddha image as conceived in the Gupta period, the South- 
Indian image of Siva and the late and complex pictorial 
realisation, the Rég-mala. 

Those supreme conceptions are the ultimate words Indian 
art has to say about itself, yet it utters them without solemnity 
for they come so natural and have all the grace and charm cf life. 

The Buddha image raises life on the pedestal of transcen- 
dental existence. Its rigorous symmetry is not an abstraction 
but the harmony of unirritated accomplishment. The sculp- 
ture is enlivened and the body transformed by the flowing 
rhythm which makes nirvana circulate as the life of the 
Tathagata and rest on his meditating hands, 

The Siva image unfolds life’s energies in completeness. 
Yet so absolute is this movement, so restless the action that 
in its perfection the movement becomes rest. The images of 
Siva and of Buddha thus embody two opposite principles, 
complete rest and complete movement. They visualise it in 
so perfect a manner that the peace of the Buddha figure 
becomes the movement by which it is animated and the whirl 
of Siva is the state in which he is at rest for ever. 

6 
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Thosé two conceptions are the measure of Indian art, 
just as Greek art is measured by the embodiment of human 
beauty, Chinese art by a realisation of absolute landscape and 
Egypt by the hieratic transcendentalism of its statues. 

The Rag-mala painting on the other hand has not ‘the 
decisive significance of Siva or Buddha image. Still they stand 
late in Indian art in a position similar to that which the early 
Buddhist sculptures occupied. They sum up the achievements 
of a tradition which can be traced for about two thousand 
years and yet they are fresh with originality and full of 
promise for coming generations. 

India always reacted in her most individual manner upon 
the contact with other civilisations. When im the time of 
Asoka intercourse took place between India and Central Asia 
and foreign views and forms flocked in, they were admitted 
and found their place, though for a very short period only. 
Afterwards they became forgotten and were assimilated. This 
short interim, however, would not have been of any importance 
for Indian art, had it not stimulated its growth. Rag-mala 
painting and early Indian sculpture are both indigenous re- 
actions against the contact with the art of other civilisations. 
The European, Persian and the indirect Eastern Asiatic 
influence which got mixed up with the Indian tradition in 
Moghul court-paintings, were ignored by the purely Indian 
Rajput paintings and still though Rajput painting does neither 
borrow nor imitate forms or design, yet it is connected with 
Moghul painting and the foreign influences b; reaction. And 
reaction with regard to Indian creation means a fresh impetus 
towards the realisation of its inner trend. Therefore, the 
Buddha and Siva image represent the perfect expression of 
Indian creativeness, self-contained and ultimate while early ` 
Buddhist sculpture and’ Rag-maia stand for the broadest 
expansion of the Indian possibilities of form. In this way 
they are conclusion of one intense development similar to the 
broad mouth of a river and yet at the same time they are the 
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fertile land around, which contains already all the seeds 
and all the nourishment for the future. The historical move- 
ment of Indian art, unlike the zig-zag speed of Western 
evolution, goes on from expansion to intensity and from 
intensity to expansion and gains in this way circumference and 
depth both of which start from one and the same centre 
which is carried on by the centuries and its name is the crea- 
tive genius of India. 

At the present moment an age of expansion, of. contact 
with East and West, makes Indian art recollect its pasi and 
create its future. The suppression and forced westernisation 
it had to endure through a relatively short period caused the 
truly Indian reaction of a conscious movement, which keeps 
alive the Indian tradition and adapts it to a new age. 

In the picture of the banished Yaksha the dramatic ex- 
pression of the figure is accompanied by compassionate trees. 
A quiet depth lingers round their stems and within their 
branches and it is the perfume of the grass that spreads around 
the figure, so that he is no longer alone. And his movement 
answers and the answer reaches far into that depth which is his 
emotion. Emotional rhythm which in older times projected the 
space of soul somewhere outside the work of art has become 
condensed into the frame of one picture, where the landscape, 
at the same time, stands for nature and is saturated with 
human emotion, and both are the fringe and the transparent 
veil which hide and suggest the infinite. 

Other artists of the present day less comprehensive in 
inner experience and artistic means, work in a way similar 
to that of the prophets who are instrumental for that vision 
which surges from the fate of the past and proclaims that 
of the future and which is realised in the utterance of 
their vision, whether they be words or the visual signs of 
the work of art and they stand up obedient to that force 
which drives them and proclaims their message. And their 
diction has the boldness of the matter of course. What 
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seems to be the most spontaneous, the most individual 
expression, of a modern artist is the unrestrained manifesta- 
tion of the inmost necessity of creativeness which belongs to 
a unit greater than that of individual existence and whose 
name is India. 

The unknown artist who paints to-day his conventional 
pictures in some hut in Ka&lighat, infuses to the limbs of 
Hantiman the vigour of an age-long training which has become 
filtered from all that is superfluous, and has gained in all its 
simplicity the significance of a movement where the stroke of 
the brush is the time of undying life, the eternal melody of the 
Indian line which gains its volume in edgeless roundness. 


STELLA KRAMRISCH 
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RETRENCHMENT AND REFORM! 


The constitutional Reforms in India have unfortunately 
brought in their train heavy deficits in the Central and some 
of the Provincial Governments and the ingenuity of financiers 
has been taxed to the utmost to restore financial equilibrium. 
These deficits may be traced to the following two causes: 

1. The administrative machinery which was set up in the 
early days of British rule has been found unsuitable from time 
to time owing to the march of social, industrial and political 
life and it has been kept up in a serviceable condition only by 
patchwork. New appointments, new services and new 
departments have been superimposed upon the old, by which 
the old structure has outgrown its usefulness. The 
machinery looks like a rambling and unsymmetrical structure 
displaying the manifold and desultory handiwork of men of 
different ideas and -talents and has been sustained some- 
how in order to suit temporary convenience. It requires 
pitiless overhauling, or,scrapping if need be, to be replaced 
by a simple, beautiful and modern structure irrespective 
of all considerations for its venerable age, its past service and 
its antiquarian interest. | 

2. The award of the Financial Relations Committee 
has thrown large surpluses into the coffers of most provinces 
by diverting the funds from the coffers of the Central Govern- 
ment and of Bengal, which have been left with yawning 
deficits. The deficits have been accentuated, and the surpluses 
of the other provinces have been seriously affected, by the 
grant of lavish concessions to what are called the Imperial 
services in the shape of salaries, compensatory pensions, and 
allowances on a sumptuous scale in utter disregard of the 
finances of the country, with the view of securing their posi- 
tions and prospects on a firm basis in anticipation of the 
Reforms, which, it was feared, would jeopardise them. 
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English and American politicians and political writers 
have claimed that the Indian Government is one of the greatest 
triumphs of constructive statesmanship and the political genius 
of Great Britain. So it is: successive administrators have 
added their quota to this cons'ructive work by infusing into it 
the spirit and even the matter of British traditions and insti- 
tutions, and added a charming variety to the work by colouring 
it with current English ideas and the political views of the 
party to which they belonged. The question then arises why 
are Indians not satisfied with this transformation,—this 
transplanting of British methods and British elements of 
civilisation? Why, it may be asked, are the people so 
unappreciative of the great sacrifices and self-denials the 
Britishers have made, the time and energy they have bestowed, 
the political genius they have displayed and the sincerity and 
the earnestness with which they have worked? ‘The reason is, 
that in their zeal to transform India into an Imperial province 
they forgot the psychology of the people. The discontent, the 
political troubles, the rulers’ suspicion of the people and 
the continuous and heavy additions to the protective machinery 
to tighten the grip over the people, are all attributable to the 
inevitable incident of governing India according to English 
ideas of society and English theory of politics. This was the 
immitigable blunder of British rule, and but for this blunder 
the British government might have achieved more in fifty 
years than it has done in one hundred and fifty. ‘The con- 
sequence of this mistake, which was discovered too late, is 
that the Indian administration, though an admirable and 
stately structure, still remains in an experimental stage of 
evolution. It has been subjected to repairs from time to time 
without any thought of right economical adjustment of work 
or of the best way of bringing contentment and happiness 
to the people according to their own ideas. The administra- 
tion has been forced and has not been built upon the national 
characteristics of the people. The most natural and sure way 
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of insuring its usefulness would have been either to prepare 
the way for the masses to acquiesce in British systems and 
ideals, or to conform it to the standard and ideals of the 
Indians. But as none of these policies was adopted, we are 
confronted with discontent in spite of the finest qualities of 
the Britisher which the administration cost him. 

The result of the series of attempts to adapt the adminis- 
tration in India to British rather than to Indian ideals has 
been a most complex and costly system. Indeed it is complex 
because it is costly. And itis costly because it is insensible 
to the financial and industrial capacity of the people. The 
outstanding vice of a costly system is that it engenders certain 
social and economic evils which are opposed to the funda- 
mental principles of good government. 

A remote sovereign, such as the British people is, was 
originally influenced by self-regarding motives in sending out 
a large number of surplus inhabitants of his own nationality 
to this country, where they found a new, ready and congenial 
field to improve their career. The old motive of colonisation, 
viz., to provide a lucrative career for men of their own kith 
and kin was the ruling policy, and this was carried to such an 
excess that new avenues and new services were created for 
their benefit, on scales of remuneration commensurate with the 
profits which the clerks of the East India Company made in 
those days out of reckless commercial exploitation and political 
plunder. ‘The administrators of British India are the deve- 
loped and finished forms of these clerks who were extravagantly 
remunerated out of the profits of the salt monopoly introduced 
by Clive. These remunerations were not the legitimate 
salaries of office determined by the nature of the duties and 
the capacities of the men, but represented a share of the 
profits of trade. They were, therefore, an irrational and 
unsuitable basis for fixing a standard of salaries. The 
second ruling motive was to place these men, good, bad 
or indifferent, in positions of trust and responsibility, 
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lest the colonising nation should suffer in gain, power and 
prestige. These were the two-dominating motives of the 
Sovereign power in its relation to India and from these two 
motives flowed ali the good and all the evil according to the 
manner in which they moved the head or the heart of good 
or bad administrators. 

The social and economic evils of a costly administra- 
tion in which men in power are foreigners to whom 
natives of the country inevitably look for the material 
advantages of life, are obvious. The maintenance of a scale 
of high salaries for members of the ruling’ race, and of a low 
scale for Indians, engendered a sense of inequality in the 
services which had far-reaching social effects. On the one 
hand, there was produced a sharp cleavage among the admi- 
nistrative officers, dividing them into an inferior and superior 
service, based ona distinction of race, in which the latter 
regarded themselves as masters and the former as servants, 
whose only prospects depended upon their ability and 
temperameut to keep them in humour. ‘The result was an 
inevitable growth of the vices of sycophancy, obsequiousness, 
meanness and timidity which hamper the moral and intellectual 
advancement of a nation. 

This invidious distinction was sought to be mitigated by 
the grant of honours and titles, which, while compensating 
Indian public servants for the inferiority of their position, 
created a fissure in the social order, by placing on these 
honours a unique and artificial value which neither money 
nor social virtues could buy. In another way, the effect 
upon society was highly injurious. The existence of a 
superior service in which the whole power was concentrated 
in an autocratic government in alliance with Indians, 
produced an undesirable cleavage between the people and the 
public servants. The pursuit by Indians of public services 
as an end of life became a craze: because publie office in- 
vested them with a safe and secure social position which no 
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other occupation did. It was safe because it enjoyed the 
protection of the ruling power; it was secure because it 
enjoyed handsome emoluments and could be transmitted as a 
hereditary occupation. This situation, which was an in- 
dication of the birth of a new social class, inspired in the 
minds of the people a sense of awe and aloofness which was 
eminently incompatible with the proper and impartial dis- 
charge of their duties to the public, of which, they forgot, 
they were the servants and not the masters. It raised them 
above the status of the general public at their expense, con- 
verted them into a separate social class, and conferred upon 
them an artificial position of power and wealth from which 
they looked down with arrogance and pride upon the latter 
as their inferiors and servants. ‘The public, on the other hand, 
learned by experience to look upon the public officers with awe, 
not unmingled with disdain. The whole order of society became 
disturbed and disorganised ; there was no co-operation between 
the governed and the governing classes; there was an un- 
deserved and undesirable accumulation of riches and power 
in the hands of a few, and society began to show all the evil 
symptoms of the inequalities of power, privilege and prestige. 

The economic consequences were no less marked and 
serious. In a country where the sources of social activity and 
income are limited, the system encouraged the growth of a 
special well-to-do class side by side with a class which lacked 
all the means ofa healthy and vigorous life. Money raised 
from land, the main source of industry, from necessaries of 
life, such as salt and clothing indispensable to the poor, and 
from sources: which are repugnant to all ideas of ethical 
finance, such as opium, liquors and intoxicating drugs, formed 
the main-stay of the financial administration, and was spent 
on ever-increasing salaries of ever-expanding departments. 
This system of taxation, which exploited the very sources of 
a healthy and moral life, reacted terribly on the poor, who 
were laid under contribution to meet the demands of the 
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pampered few. No financial system can succeed, unless it 
conforms itself to the industrial structure of the people, and 
adjusts itself to its social and economic condition. Now, the 
industrial structure of India has never been well developed, 
nor built on solid grounds; and the disproportionate cost of the. 
administration was not justified by the weakness of this struc- 
ture. In trying to impart what was calleda “British character ” 
to the administration, the general income of the people, from. 
which the funds of the state are drawn, and which should. 
exert a decided influence on the extent and character of the 
functions it can undertake, was entirely lost sight of. The 
administrators did not accept the social income but the 
“ British character” of the administration, as the controlling 
factor and the starting point in their programme of taxation. 
Financiers in all countries have admitted that the ruling 
principle in public finance should never be the covering of 
the expenses of administration on a scale incompatible 
with the capacity of the people, but should rather be to 
maintain a just and harmonious proportion between the 
capacity of the people and the cost of the governmental 
machinery. It would be silly to assert that the lavish cost 
of government was stimulated by pure selfishness or wicked- 
ness : but it would be just to remark that it was actuated by 
weakness and a desire to assert the social and political supremacy 
of the ruling class. This weakness and this desire is responsible 
for the drying up of the sources of taxation and is the con-. 
trolling factor in the present situation. 

The present extravagant cost of administration, prompted 
by false ideas of efficiency and suggested by British models, is 
partly responsible for the issue of an inflated currency and 
terminable loans, which are the root cause of high prices and 
demands for high wages which are disorganising the trade and 
industry of the country. The “reformed” salaries were 
sanctioned at a time when the budget of the central govern- 
ment. had been showing increasing deficits. In the four years. 
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ending 1921-22, the finances disclosed a deficit of ninety crores 
of rupees. This was an abnormal condition of finance, and the 
Finance Member adopted the unusual method of meeting it by 
papers and parchments. He asked to himself in the Assembly 
“where did this money come from ?” and he returned the 
short answer: “we have been living on éredit”! He con- 
tinued: “about 37 crores have been obtained by the issue 
of fiduciary currency notes, viz., notes the only backing of 
which are our own I.O. U.’s. A further 47 crores will 
have been found by incurring floating debt in the shape of 
Treasury Bills, while the remaining 6 crores will have been 
taken from the proceeds of our regular annual borrowings.” 
This is in all conscience a dangerous financial expedient to 
follow in a country where the springs of taxation have run 
dry; and it has, as anticipated, reacted on prices and wages, 
and consequently on trade and industry, not to speak of 
the lamentable distress it has caused to the middle classes and 
the poor. High salaries, inflation, high prices and high wages 
therefore all move round and round in a vicious circle of 
which the beginning and the end elude our view. General 
prosperity of the masses and not the prosperity of the public 
servants—many of whom are foreigners~-who do not at all 
contribute to the productive capacity of the country, 
is indispensable to a full treasury, which is again 
necessary for the moral, material and intellectual advance- 
ment of the people. The prosperity of a few public servants 
—and of the European commercial community—is not an 
unerring Index -to the general prosperity of the people; and 
the argument, which has been herein used, ifit has any force 
and truth, shows that the latter is being ruthlessly sacrificed 
to provide high salaries for a specially privileged class. The 
present financial situation calls for an immediate and drastic 
remedy irrespective of all considerations of privilege and 
prestige which should be merged in the all-important con- 
sideration of a permanent amelioration of the finances. 
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It is not possible within the compass of this paper to go 
into the details of the administrative machinery with a view 
to indicate at what particular points economies can be made; 
but it shows the general principles on which genuine eco- 
nomical reform should proceed. With this object in view, the 
figures of the Bengal Budget for 1922-23 have been examined and 
analysed, and the results have been summarised in a tabular 
statement which is appended to this paper (Appendix A`. 
The statement shows the salaries of the “superior” and 
subordinate executive staff, the allowances in various forms 
paid to them, and the contingencies incurred for their offices. 
The “superior ” staff does not necessarily mean officers of the 
Imperial services, but includes gazetted officers of the pro- 
vincial services. In many cases the salaries will perhaps be 
sufficient to differentiate the two classes of officers. The 
facts and statistics used in this paper relate to one province 
—Bengal. But the principles and arguments are of general 
application. 

It may be admitted as an axiom that a certain number of 
Imperial service officers should be maintained in order to 
infuse new ideas and to introduce improved principles into the 
administration and stimulate new and healthy activities ; for 
Imperial officers are expected to keep themselves in touch 
with world forces and ideas. But it does not seem to be 
essential to the vigour and efficiency of the administration to 
retain more than one Imperial officer in each minor depart- 
ment and two in the major departments. Starting with this 
premise, I will proceed to indicate the lines on which retrench- 
ment is possible. | 

It will strike any reader who is familiar with administra- 
tive statistics that certain glaring instances of improvidence 
stand out prominently in the figured statement in Appendix A: 

(1) The travelling allowances are staggering. For in- 
stance, the travelling charges of the Police on all counts 
exceed 25 lakhs of rupees which is approximately one-half of 
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the total amount which the government pays to the officers 
of all departments taken together, including the amounts 
expended by the Councillors and Ministers and the tour 
charges of the Governor. The extravagant scale of travelling 
and other allowances will be evident from a few instances: 

(a) The Commissioners spend Rs. 23,000 on travelling by 
road and rail, and Rs. 48,000 on fixed steam boat 
charges for journeying by river. 

(6) The District Police expends— 

Rs. 1,64,000 on steam launches. 

Rs. 2,90,000 for passes on Railways. 

Rs. 138,29,000 for travelling by road and rail. 

Rs. 1,97,000 on boat hire. 

Rs. 1,00,000 on purchase of boat and fixed boat 
establishment, and 

Rs. 2,00,000 on house rent. 

(c) The Presidency Police whose jurisdiction is limited 

to about 20 square miles spends: 
Rs. 1,00,000 on travelling by road. 
Rs. 71,000 on house rent. 
Rs. 5,000 on motor cars. 
[It must not be forgotton that they are also permitted to travel free 
In tram cars. ] 

(d) The Forest Department with a staff costing 
Rs. 3,40,000 spends more than one lakh on travel- 
ling, | 

(e) The Education Department costing Rs. 3,50,000 in 
direction and inspection spends Rs. 2,50,000 (że. 
more than 8 months’ salary) on travelling. 

(f) The Public Health Department with a superior 
staff costing Ks. 2,138,000 pays Rs. 1,00,0C0 as 
travelling expenses, and Rs. 31,000 as house rent. 

(g) The Agriculture Department costing Rs. 1,59,000 

in superior staff pays Rs. 1,25,000 on travelling 
and Rs, 18,000 as house rent. 


en A ARNT RI = 
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(A) The amount paid in salaries to officers of the Indus- 
tries Department is Rs. 90,000, and to clerks and 
menials Rs. 1,14,000, travelling allowances and 
contingencies cost about Rs. 94,000 or a total of 
about Rs. 3,00,000. The distribution of the ex- 
penditure under the different heads is unequal 
and unsymmetrical, and the expenditure of the 
department is not justified by the results so far 
attained. 

(t) The Fisheries Department consisting of 3 officers 
drawing a yearly salary of Rs. 27,500 spends 
Rs. 28,000 in travelling and Rs. 10,000 in con- 
tingencies. 

The above are some of the most glaring instances of 
extravagance; and, without entering into the vexed question 
of the administrative necessity of the quantity of travelling 
to be done, it may be said that the state of things is un- 
healthy and requires to be remedied. The remedy lies, 
therefore, in one direction: it is not to curtail the amount of 
travelling but to curtail the rates. For this purpose, a whole- 
sale reduction in the rates is necessary: none but Imperial 
officers or Provincial service officers acting as heads of depart- 
ments or of districts, should be paid travelling allowance at 
first class rates; double travelling charges should be abolished 
except in the cases of officers ordered on transfer. The tour 
expenses of the Governor should be cut down from Rs. 84,000 
to Rs. 50,000 and he is expected to keep the charges within 
this limit according to his personal discretion. The members 
of the Council should be paid at single first class rates and 
not more frequently than once a month. 

(2) The next head which I venture to assail with great 
reluctance and with due deference to His Majesty’s repre- 
sentative is the personal and household expenses of the 


“Governor. The Military Secretary, the A. D. C.’s with their 


clerks and attendants, and travelling allowances, the 
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Band establishment and the Body Guard cost the state three 
lakhs of rupees. The Body Guard isa relic of an autocratic 
regime which is long dead and gone; and this as well es the 
other paraphernalia of the Governor which are maintained in 
order to keep up his prestige are more fitting for an autocrat 
than for the representative of a great democracy. 

(8) The welfare and advancement of the rural areas* are 
now entrusted to Sextuple agencies each with a separate 
inspecting staff and a separate bill of travelling charges: 
viz., (i) the staff of the Public Health Department, (4) the 
staff of the Agriculture Department, (iii) the Circle Officers 
in connection with village self-government, (¢v) the mszectors 
of co-operative societies, (v) the inspectors of primary and 
secondary schools, and (vi) the inspectors connected with the 
development of home industries. The functions of all these 
officers, though technical, are of an elementary character ; 
and it is possible to train one category of officers in all these 
duties and allot to one officer trained in these six branches, a 
limited area, say 100 square miles. This will secure co- 
ordination, and prevent overlapping and waste of time, money 
and energy. 

(4) I would do away with the Divisional Commissioners 
as. they perform the same functions in the administrative 
machinery as the fifth wheel does to a carriage. It is an 
expensive luxury indulged in for the benefit of nobody but 
the Commissioners themselves. Their retention can only be 
justified on the score of supervision over the District Magis- 
trates. But the District Magistrates are not boys; and if 
they do require supervision like boys, they are unfitted to be 
placed in charge of districts. The days of having good 
masters exercising supervision over subordinate officers are 
gone,—it is hoped never to return. If responsible government 
is not to be a delusion, the real controlling voice 


__.4* Iam tndebted for this excellent idea to Professor N. Ganguly, Guruprasad Binga 
H ey ye eg a E z . $ 


we: rofesso of Agriculture, | 
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should come from the people and not from the Commissioners. 
Neither is it necessary to keep up an intermediate agency 
between the District Magistrates and the Secretariat to 
relieve the former of correspondence work. This intermediate 
machinery hampers the despatch of business, promotes 
bureaucratic ideas and tendencies, leads to differences 
of opinion and consequent correspondence for their adjustment, 
and fetters the judgment and independent opinions of the 
District Magistrates, who, as Imperial officers, should be 
allowed absolute freedom of thought and conscience in regard 
to good government. 

(5) The Stationery and Printing charges which amount to 
forty-six lakhs of rupees, may, it is presumed, be easily curtail- 
ed. Holding in view the thoughtless waste of stationery as well 
as its sumptuous quality, it is safe to assert, without going 
into details, that the charges can be substantially reduced. 

(6) A section of the P. W. Department, not dealing with 
the technical work of the Department, may be abolished. 
Experience has shown that during occasions of financial 
stringency many of the officers have no work, or less than the 
normal quantity of work, to do; yet the whole establishment is 
maintained from year to year at the same numerical standard, 
irrespective of abnormal, normal, and sub-normal activity 
in the Department. It would perhaps serve the ends of 
administration to maintain only the technical staff required 
for canals and special works of that nature, and to entrust the 
ordinary work of roads and buildings to private agency. 

(7) There are at present four members of the Executive 
Council and three Ministers costing in all counts five lakhs of 
rupees a year. Past experience shows that a provincial ad- 
ministration can be managed efficiently with three officials, 
and it is possible to curtail the number by at least four unless 
they are deemed necessary on political grounds. 

Among the general proposals for economical reform I 
should consider no proposal of so much moment and import as 
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the abolition or abridgement of the long hierarchy of cfficers 
maintained in the name of efficient supervision. In the 
executive line, we have the Kanungo, the Sub-Deputy Magis- 
trate, the Deputy Magistrate, the Assistant Magistrate, the 
Joint Magistrate and the Magistrate. In the Police line, 
we have the Constable, the Assistant Sub-Inspector, the 
Sub-Inspector, the Inspector, the Deputy Superintendent, 
the Assistant Superintendent and the Superintendert. In 
the Educalion service, we have the Sub-Inspector, the 
Deputy Inspector, the Assistant Inspector and the Inspector. 
Similarly, in a more or less marked degree in the other 
departments. I would abolish, or as far as possible curtail, 
the intermediate functionaries whose duties are more or 
less of a supervisory than of an executive character. Many 
of these officers serve the avowed purpose of keeping the 
administration up to a certain standard of probity, industry 
and efficiency. But supervision may be either productive 
(or economic), or unproductive (or non-economic): excessive 
supervision is of the latter sort. It is as injurious or wasteful 
as total lack of supervision. It divides responsibility among 
a large number of officers, and thereby dulls or destroys the 
sense of responsibility altogether. It brings on idleness on 
many officers who are intended for supervision duzy, and 
generally kills vigour and initiative in young, energetic, and 
capable subordinates. The reduction or abolition of suparvisory 
sinecures, not only in district administration, but also in 
other branches, is one of the vital factors of economical 
reform, and may be carried out without any detriment to 
efficiency or integrity in the administration. 

It is alsoa matter of common knowledge—though the 
fact is incapable of statistical demonstration—that in many 
departments, notably in the Police, the District Executive and 
the District Judiciary, there are many officers who do aot turn 
out their salaries’ worth of work. They enjoy a speciai privi- 
lege of exemption from early attendance and an immunity from 
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accountability on account of the loftiness of their rank and the 
nature of then duties. A wide field of investigation lies before 
Lord Inchcape’s Commission in this line and a: considerable 
saving can be effected if this sang :froid and easy-going method 
of doing work is swept clean away. 

I venture now to deal with a constructive proposal of first- 
rate importance to the district administration. Itis impossible 
to show, by detailed figures, in this limited paper the total saving 
which may be effected: but it has been separately calculated 
with substantial and satisfactory results. I would reconstruct 
the district administrative machinery on rather bold lines, 
and in spite of the large volume of criticisms anticipated to the 
proposal, I am firmly convinced that the proposed machinery 
will be simpler, more effective, and more economical. 

The principal work in a district consists of— 

(1) Judicial work, 

(2) Revenue work, 

(83) Preservation of law and order, 

(4) Detection and investigation of crimes, 
It is not impossible to readjust the functions of the district 
officers in such a way as to result in simplification and economy. 
The whole work under the foregoing four heads is now done 
by the following classes and grades of officers: (1) District 
Judge, (2) District Magistrate, (3) District Superintendent of 
Police, (4) Subordinate Judges, (5) Deputy Magistrates, 
‘6) Deputy Superintendents of Police, (7) Munsiffs, (8) Sub- 
Deputy Magistrates, (9) Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of Police. 
I would redistribute the whole district work as follows: 

(a) The whole of the judicial work, civil and criminal, will 
be done by Munsiffs (their powers being increased correspond- 
ingly with ‘their present salaries), the present Sub-J udges 
being abolished. The only appellate authority will be the 
District Judge assisted by one or two Assistant Judges recruited 
from the Munsiffs. The Magistracy will be relieved of all 
judicial work. 
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(b) Thè post of the District Superintendent of Police will 
be abolished, or, more correctly, there will be a Superintendent 
of Police for four or five districts coinciding with the present 
jurisdiction of a Commissioner. ‘The district will be in charge 
of a Deputy Superintendent, the Assistant Superintendents 
being abolished. 

(c) The whole of the Revenue work will be performed by a 
Provincial service officer, the District Collector being only 
kept informed of important events and the progress of 
collections. 

(d) The District Magistrate assisted by his subordinates 
(mostly Sub-Deputies) will do that part of the police work 
which relates to the investigation of crime. In this work, the 
District Magistrate will perform the same functions as are at 
present performed by the District Superintendent of Police 
and the work now done by Deputy- Superintendents and 
Inspectors will be done by Sub-Deputy Magistrates. 

(e) The regular police work, że., watch and ward, and 
prevention and detection of crime will be done by the Police 
staff proper headed by a Superintendent of Police whose juris- 
diction, as stated, will be conterminous with a commissioner- 
ship, each district being in charge of a Deputy Superintendent. 

(f) I would assign to the District Magistrate, who should 
be an Imperial service officer, imbued with new ard en- 
lightened ideas and principles of administration, thé 
amicable settlement of petty disputes without recourse to law 
courts and without the intervention of pleaders, by the exercise 
of his personal influence as the head of the District and the 
local representative of the Imperial government. This would 
facilitate intercourse between the head of the district and the 
people, and promote understanding and good feelings between. 
them. The people will imbibe new and better ideas of what:. 
their welfare and advancement consist in, and the Magistrate. 
will gain experience of the habits and needs of the people, 
and inspire his subordinates as. well as the people with what in 
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his judgment constitute the best elements of popular well-being. 
IL would require the Magistrate to study the main currents 
of modern world-thought, and apply the results of his study to 
the solution of the great and perennial problems of sanitation, 
education, industries and similar other elements of national 
well-being. He should also be expected to deliver lectures in 
the vernacular to educate popular opinion regarding these 
matters, and recommend from time to time measures for 
ameliorating the economic, moral and intellectual condition 
of the people after discussing them with local representatives. 

I now come to deal with the most delicate and disagree- 
able, and, perhaps, the most audacious proposal that has ever 
been put forward—namely, an all-round reduction in the scale 
of salaries.’ Without entering into an unprofitable attempt 
to compare our scale with those of other highly developed 
countries of the world, which would be both misleading and 
unconvincing, it can be said without contradiction that the 
improvident scale at which we pay our public servants 
is nothing more than a penalty for our political subordination 
to a rich and powerful nation. It cannot be denied 
that men who are paid. at an ultra-liberal scale in 
this country would not be paid at one-fifth of these 
rates at home. Instances may be multiplied to show 
that men who used to draw a certain salary at home begin to 
draw four, five and even ten times the salaries they received 
in their own country, without any corresponding addition 
to their qualifications, or abilities or technical knowledge. 
This is accepted as inevitable owing (1) to the desirability 
of maintaining the British character of the administration, 
(2) to the lack of suitable men in this country, and (38) to 
our obligations to a conquering nation to support at our 
expense a large number of the unemployed and the unemploy- 
able men of their own kith and kin. These facts ought to 
convince the most sceptic that India pays enormously more 

1 Vide Appendix B, 
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than her money’s worth on account of her political subordi- 
nation, regardless of her inability to bear further taxation 
without sinking down in the scale of poverty and 
misery. During the last two or three years, the Govern- 
ment of India conceding to the demands of the public 
services and ignoring the financial condition of the country, 
raised the salaries of the Imperial and Provincial service 
officers at an annual cost of many crores of rupees. This 
crushing liability was incurred at a moment when the Finance 
Member was groping about for funds and when in the face of 
an accumulated deficit of ninety crores of rupees in four 
successive years, he told the Legislative Assembly with brutal 
frankness that the Government of India was living on credit! 
Could there be a more irresponsible way of dealing with public 
finance? Was he thinking of ethical finance when he had the 
bare-facedness to tell the Assembly with perfect non-chalance 
on behalf of the Government that he was issuing papers and 
parchments to pay increased salaries to public servants at a 
time when the country was rushing headlong into financial 
ruin ? - 

I would grudge to pay liberally not the Imperial service 
men alone: I am also reluctant to pay my own countrymen 
at the present scale. The Indian. officers. who belong to the 
Imperial services naturally expect the same salary as their 
British confrères in order to maintain their parity of rank and 
status. If now, the imported officers are paid more than their 
worth at home, it follows that the Indian officers are paid on 
the same or on a worse principle. The whole system involves 
a reckless waste of public money necessitated, on the one hand, 
by the political status of India, and on the other, by the claim 
of Indians for equality with Britishers. The perpetuation of 
this vicious and wasteful system would preclude for ever the 
prospect of economical reform in India by what is called the 
‘‘ [ndianisation’’ of the services. To effect the necessary 
reform in this direction, I would. curtail the number of officers 
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in the Imperial and Provincial services and increase the 
number of officers in the subordinate services: for instance, 
as I have stated before, I would limit the number of Imperial 
service men to a few selected appointments, retain only a few 
officers of the Provincial service who are qualified by their 
ability and attainments to do the duties which are now per- 
formed by Imperial service men, and increase pro tanto the 
number of men in the subordinate services. To give one or 
two concrete illustrations: I would abolisb the post of Deputy 
Magistrates, Assistant Superintendents of Police, Assistant and 
Deputy Inspectors of Schools, and have the work now done 
by them performed by one grade of officers and supervised by 
another grade, all intermediate grades being done away with, 
with a few exceptions for special duties and for training. 
There can be no question that the scale of salaries in this 
country is inordinately high; and a student of public adminis- 
tration looking at public questions from the point of view of 
principle, the economic condition of the people, the financial 
condition of the country and the urgent and insistent demands 
for funds for developmental work all round, should not be 
deemed too bold to suggest the drastic reductions which I have 
proposed in Appendix B. The financial situation of India 
is so critical at the present moment that nothing short of 
heroic remedies will heal her. : 
In addition to this general reduetion of the scale of 
salaries, I would suggest a territorial readjustment of 
the provincial frontiers which will bring about substan- 
tial economies. Without going minutely into the reasons 
for my proposals which ato, by this time, well- known, I 
would— 
= (L) break up Bihar and Orissa into two parts and incor- 
porate one portion of it with the United Provinces 
and the other portion with Bengal, 
(2) amalgamate Assam with Bengal ; 
{8) include the Central Provinces in the United Provinces 
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(4) merge the N. W. Frontier province in the Punjab: 

I can quite anticipate the objections that will at onze be 
raised on administrative, political and ethnological grounds ; 
but I believe they are not insuperable and are capable of 
adjustment. Moreover, if my neighbours in the other pro- 
vinces reflect seriously on the organic connection of their 
province with the whole of India, I hope they will waive all 
sentimental and provincial considerations and look at the 
question from the national point of view. Even if this hope 
is Utopian I place my anchor on the sole point that all ‘other 
objections, however weighty, should be subordinated to finan- 
cial exigency which is precipitating India, not only into 
financial, but intellectual, social and industrial bankruptcy. 
Do the people want progress or will they rest contented with 
a sentimental conservatism? Will they suppress in their 
hearts, an unsatisfied freedom to become what they can 
become ? The answer to these questions can never be dubious 
nor difficult. ‘the financial effect of the re-adjustment of the 
provinces, will be the emergence of three great provinces out 
of seven and a reduction of one Chief Commissioner, and three 
Governors, with their Executive Councillors, Ministers, 
Secretaries and all the paraphernalia of Governorship. 

In the Executive Council of the Governor-General, the 
posts of Members who now deal with transferred subjects 
may reasonably be abolished without delay. 

It is a hazardous task to go into the protective services 
of the State, viz., the Military and the Police. It is often alleged 
that none but experts are competent to review the working 
of these special departments. While admitting the truth of 
this remark, it cannot be denied that lay opinion is not alto- 
gether negligible. There are principles and details in every 
administration : principles are the property of all men of sound 
judgment and intelligence; while details belong to the pro- 
vince of experts. This is why principles are classed as uni- 
versals by philosophers, and details, as particulars. In every 
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country where there is a semblance of constitutional govern- 
ment, it is the lay minds that determine, and lay down, the 
principles ; and experts work out the details. Lay minds 
bring to bear upon the administration certain broad principles 
derived from a study of social forces operating in the country 
and from a consideration of the different elements of public 
good, taken as a whole. Experts look at questions from a 
detached and departmental point of view, without regard to 
their bearing upon the whole. If the lay man claims any 
voice in the determination of the protective policy of the 
state to be carried into effect through the Military and the 
Police, that voice will of course be confined to an expression 
of opinion based on a consideration of the general financial 
and social condition of the country and its imperative need 
of progress and welfare. In every administration a certain 
equilibrium ought to be preserved between expenditure on 
general administration, expenditure on developmental work 
and expenditure on protection. The growth of expenditure 
on administration and protection at the expense of advance- 
ment and progress does not indicate sound pathological con- 
ditions in the society. Moreover, the proportion of expendi- 
ture on protection should bear a reasonable ratio to the social 
income out of which taxation is drawn, just as there should 
be an equable distribution among the people of social activi- 
ties or industries for the creation or augmentation of social 
wealth. In all states, which have any pretensions to civilisa- 
tion, the protective service, in the words of a great financier, 
should follow the law of diminishing returns, 7. e., as intellec- 
tual, social and moral progress advances, the cost of protec- 
tion diminishes, and an enormous expenditure on the protec- 
tive services is indicative either of mora] and intellectual 
stagnation or retardation. Further, protection does not mean, 
except in a narrow sense, protection of person and property 
alone. That would represent the narrowest and the most 
elementary functions of the state without its higher ethical 
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functions. Protection in its extended ethical signification means 
protection against disease, ignorance and vice. A person 
must live the life of the normal human being before ne is 
thought worthy of protection. What is the kind of protec- 
tion which is sought to be given to the poor, the hungry 
the sick and the ignorant? The Military, it is said, protects 
the country. A country, however, is not an abstraction devoid of 
contents. The protection given by the military and the police 
is, therefore, a camouflage unless the people inhabiting it have 
attained the position of human beings worthy to be protected. 
Better that the ignorant, the vicious, the hungry and the- 
miserable—the defectives, the delinquents, the diseased, and 
the dependents—be extinguished off the face of the country 
than they be protected by the military and the police! 

Lord Inchcape’s Commission has begun its labours. The 
humble object of this paperis to help the Commission with a 
few suggestious to indicate the spots where retrenchment 
is possible. The facts and figures given here are admittedly 
inadequate; but it is the duty of the Commission to listen to 
voices, however feeble, and to gather information from the 
meanest source. It has a tremendous task before it—tre- 
mendous on.account of its magnitude, tremendous on account 
of its complexity and of the vastness of the knowledge of 
principles and details it requires; and above all the liability 
of its being dealt with in a sectional or racial spirit. It 
is unfair to prejudge: but all circumstances as well as 
previous experience lead us to apprehend that the European 
members will not lightly recommend the curtailment or 
abolition of the privileges or opportunities enjoyed in this 
country by men of their race. But India expects her own 
sons to do their duty fearlessly and faithfully and not 
allow themselves to be hoodwinked by statistics or hypnotised 
by the persuasions and seductions of interested well-wiskers. 
It is perhaps supererogation on my part to warn them against 
misleading figures and specious arguments, and to suggest 
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that they look at the problem from a comprehensive and not 
from a narrow or departmental point of view. They should 
remember that every officer, every service, and every depart- 
ment is part of an organic whole and whatever system may 
be defended or whatever vested interests are sought to be 
protected, they should not overlook the paramount facts: 
(1) that economy can be effected only by simplicity and 
co-ordination; (2) that idleness and corruption should be 
rooted out, (3) that there should be less supervision and more 
means of inculcating responsibility, and (4) finally that there 
should be less bureaucratic spirit and greater responsiveness 
to public opinion. 


SATISCHANDRA Ray 
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APPENDIX A. 
ANALYSIS OF Bencar Bupeer, 1922-23. 
No. oF Sai 0 
Orricers, |A*ABIES OF UEFPICERS. |Travelling 
; ; Allowances] Contin- 
Head of Expenditure.!| = a REMARKS. 
S ibordi. TE Subordi- and sores gencies. 
a | nate. a ie nate. Tene: 
7 a 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
5A. Land Acquisi- | 3 60,050 e 5,000 at 
tion Establishment. 5,490 
(H. R.) 
5A. Partition Estab-! 6 24,000 AA 7,000 34,800 
lishment. 
5B. Government Es- | 25 74 83,200 41,200 38,000 62,000 
tates. 7,500 
(H. R) 
5B. Survey and Set- | (a) (a) 3,01,000 ; 3,838,000 58,100 66,000 j(a) No. not 
tlement. shown. 
5D. Land Records. 2 35,400 ses 4,000 5,100 
i 4,000 
(S. L.) 
6A. Excise. 6 31 83,400 31,620 20,000 48,200 
3,750 
(H. R.) 
6B. Calcutta Estab-| 2 Tr 37,200 re i 36,800 7,200 
lishment. 5 37 16,2C0 68,340) 
6C. District Exec. | 24 228 | 1,08,600 | 3,66,740 1,90,000 a 
Establishment. 40,600 
(8. L.) 
6,300 
(H.R.) 
6D. Distilleries. zei 45 as 58,700 4,000 | 1,138,800 
8B. Forest. 30 495 | 1,51,250 | ` 1,89,800 | 1,01,000 13,000 
9A. Registration. 6 nee 39,120 ie 10,000 3,900 
1,500 
H.R.) 
9B. District Regis- | ... 473 te 6,24,240 28,900 74,000 
tration. : ... 2,000 
(H. R. 
224, Governor’s 5 96,675 24,900 12,500 
household. + 40,000 
22C. Tour Expenses ate 84,000 se 
of Governor. 
22D. Executive Coun-| 7 4,48,000 sige 27,000 20,000 |: b) In- 
al cludes A. 
22E. Legislative 4 a 1,08,000 eat 1,381,500 (b)} = 46,000 | to mem- 
Council. bers 
3,800 
(H.R) 
22F, Secretariat. 5 p 97,100 ; 
3j 52,200 i | 43,000 
3| 48,000 i 41,200 | 40,000 
2}. 40,80€ : (E.B.) 
7 1,02,000 l 
22G. Board of Reve-| 2 | 68,400 sas 4,250 8,600 


nue, 


H. R.= House rent. 
B. L.=Steam launch. 
S, B.=Steam boat. 


Explanation of abbreviations : 
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No, oF SALARIES OF f 
OFFICERS.. OFFICERS. Travelling 
allowances Contin 
Head of Expenditure. | H and . | Remarks, 
E | Subordi- .... | Subordi- | House | 590008 
D Superior. 
& | nate. nate. rent. 
a 
| Rs. Rs. | Rs. Rs. 
f 28,000 39,470 
| 8,240 
(Ele- 
| phants) 
221. Commissioners 5 1,90,000 4 48,000 
| (S: B.) 
2 000 
E 
(c) Figures 
61,000 in Estimate 
( (S. B.) appear to 
22J. District (c) (c) 83,00,000 ei 4 §,09,000 be wrong, 
Administration. | 14,000 j2,00,000(d@)| (d) Ap- 
L (H.R.) | 7,61,900 | proximate. 
30,000 
22K. Sub-Divisional 43,000 
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24A. High Court (otherj 13 10 1,84,000 36,700 1,000 50,000 
than Judges). © 
12} 25 73,200 | 70,200 =e 37,720 
24B. Law Officers 3 a 90,000 P 7,500, 1,50,000 
6 39 1,07,000 33,000 2,86,000(a) |(a) Includ- 
240. Other Officers... | 2 ee 46,000 n 2,600 | 21,000 ing fees to 
(inel. H.R.) Pleadeis. 
at Presidency | 7| ... 79,200 
DAR. Magistrates. 
24F. Civil and Ses- f 353 i 380,00,000 pa 53,000 | 38,15,000 
sions Courts. 5,879(b) a 14,16,000 ssa A (b)Process- 
serving 
24G. Small Cause; 8 T } 25,400 10,200 t establish- 
Courts. ment. 
4 ses 46,200 re oa 3,€60 
25A.  Jail-Superin-; 1 an 29, 400 igs 4,800 
tendence, 
2 9 27,600 10,800 1,000 1,500 
Ti 47 61,500 55,900 8,000 
23 86 25, 000 | 1,385,600 dad 73,500 
1 4 8400 | 10,700 1,000 
28A. Presidency Po-| 17 | 789 l 64, 600 | 8,238,100 19,800 | 1,68,000 
lice. 8,400 | 3,85,000 
Constables and Se- 8,762 7,47,900 (H.R) (Rents 
poya. | 80,000 jand taxes). 
68,150 
| (HR) 
Bi, | 
| (Motor | 
L - care.) 
26A. River Police .., 2} 50 17,700 | 42,400 7,000 | 20,000 | 
- 21,660 
Constables and {| .. | 201 46,700 | 
j 


Sepoys. 











(S. L.) 
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26 F. O. 1. Dept. ..; 6 127 
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Superior. 
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28B. Superintendence| 8 1 2,08,100 7,200 23,500 


260. District Police {110 | 4,847 | 8,60,00% 133,59,500 f a 


Constables and |... 13,29,000 
Sepcys. 
Temporary force} ... 
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| (not 
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26D. Special Police... 4 93 
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and taxes) 


36,000 


9,100 
80,100 


11,500 
44,400 
(Rents and 
taxes) 
56,000 


27,200 

55,000 
(Secret 
service) 


64,700 


70,000 
37,000 
(Rents and 
taxes) 
29,00 
41,400 
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Dist. Establishment | 67 29 5,48,600 52,800 50,000 8,000 
33A. Public Health... | 24 180 . | 2,138,440 71,800 | 1,00,000 | 1,05,000 
i 1,836,000 30,600 13,000 
(tempo- (EH. R.) (Renis and 
rary) taxes) 
34B. Agriculture— (2 28,680 sas 12,000 12,000 
Superintendence ... 2,000 
| (H.R) 
421; 184 1,24,640 | 1,15,000 ; 1,00,000 
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| (H. R.) { (unspeci- 
L 25 ine 17,760 fied. 
l 
34B. Sericulture, ... | 1 54 6,000 31,000 13,000 | 1,138,000 
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(tempo- | (8. L.) 
rary) i 
25C. Industries Ii > i 89,620 2,280 22,000 17,000 
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(S. L.) 
37A. Inspector of | 7 52,000 as 15,000 4,800 
Factories. 10,300 
(S L.) 
37D. Smoke nui- | 4 19,009 3,600 4,000 
sance. 
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SCALE OF SALARIES PROPOSED. 


Rs. 


Governor-General ses aes ats 1,560,000 
Members of the Executive Council of the Governor-G eneral 40,000 
Members of the Provincial Executive Council and Ministers 30,000 
Governors... oes side ee 5 75,000 
High Court Judges or ae i se 30,000 
Secretaries to Government aT Sa 1,500-1,750 
Under-Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries (Provincial 500-750 
service officers). 


District Magistrates ag ia as ... 400-1250 
District Judges sate P ong ... 500-1500 
Heads of departments ey nis 1,000-1,500 
Snperintendents of Police si a „| 500-1,000 
Deputy Superintendents eis oa ... 200-600 
Executive—Provincial Service se sh ... 200-600 

Subordinate Service ee ca ... 100-400 
Judici2i—Provincial (Munsitts) oe Se „200-750 
Police—Subordinate Services bed oa .. 75-250 
Forests ae ~ i ii . (as in 13) 
Education— Proviacial ... ve A. .. 200-600 


Subordinate ... ona a aa 50-400 
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POEMS 
(Adaptations from Kalim) 


Dreams, music, wine—all now are memories | 

Gone with the sunshine that once gilded life ! 

And this poor heart? Like yonder wilted flower 
Or those lone hills when Sol hath sunk—cold, dead ! 


Riven with wounds that heart—Astream these eyes 
With burning tears—A broken blossom hope— 
Grief the sole star in all I have of heaven— 

Alas, what tokens deck thine altar, Love! l 


All fair things pass! Even Love—that, too, must end ! 
We hail the morn, but all too soon comes night ; 
Twilight blots out the brightest day! Ah me, 

Life is one never-ending sad Farewell ! 


% a ® 


Here, in this so-called Jewel-Mart, my Pearls, 
By the undiscerning Dealers, every one, 

Are valued less—far less, alas—than even 

The simple thread whereon they all are strung | 


% EJ 


Like sheathéd steel, so dwells my Inmost Self— 
Splendidly lone—shut off from mortal view— 
Living its life in freedom absolute | 

How well that thus my Treasure lies concealed ! 
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(Adaptations from Mir Tagi) 


Salt, scalding tears—no idle weepings—these ; 

Ceaselessly welling from my inmost heart ! 

Mute mourners of long vanished hopes and dreams 

Once fondly cherished and in secret nursed | 

Oh, saintly tears |—faithful companions, 

Unfailing confidants, of Love—when Love was young | 
| * ae a 

Death! Never, never shall I look on thee 

Either with grief or dread; for art thou not 

Merely an incident in the endless flight— 

Onward and upward—of the evolving soul, 

Winging its wond’ring way to the bright goal 

Of ever-beckoning, ne’er-attained, Perfection ? 


ka a X 


Time flies, flowers fade, dreams die, and life speeds on ; 
Saqi! Thy cup—thy magic, sparkling cup ; 

"Twill not avert, but haply it may stay, 

The doom that here awaiteth, every one | 


S. KavDa BUKESH 


10 - 
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FOUR BRITISH THINKERS ON THE STATE—I. 


In this series of articles, it is proposed to give, with 
some criticism, a fairly full account of the political theories of 
some of the most eminent thinkers of Great Britain in recent 
times. The names of T. H. Green, William Wallace, D. G. 
Ritchie and. Bernard Bosanquet are well known to every 
student of philosophy. They all belong to what is known as 
the Neo-Hegelian School and are distinguished by their 
contribution to political philosophy quite as much as by 
their contribution to metaphysics and logic. Their theory 
of the state is, in substance, the same, and is derived largely 
from Plato, Aristotle and Hegel. In these days of widespread 
interest in political problems, an exposition of views which can 
never cease to be instructive may be useful. 


(1) 
T. H. GREEN. 


During the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
Green’s influence at Oxford was supreme. When he began to 
teach philosophy at that centre of learning, J. S. Mill exercised 
the most potent intellectual influence there. Green and Mill 
were the protagonists of opposite modes of thought and in them 
the British and German lines of speculation came into 
conflict. Green succeeded in supplanting Mill and became the 
corypheeus of a band of thinkers who drew their inspiration 
largely from Kant and Hegel. ‘The basis of Green’s thought 
was unquestionably Hegelian, but he was never a mere 
disciple of the German philosopher. He was a systematic 
thinker. “There was,” says Lord Bryce, “nothing random 
or scattered in his ideas.” All his views, metaphysical, ethical, 


a 
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political and religions are inter-dependent elements of a com- 
prehensive system of thought. “ He was not,” says Nettle- 
ship, “a mere discoverer of sporadic good ideas; his tendency 
was to form his conclusions into a whole, in which nothing 
was isolated or out of relation to the rest.” 

Green’s philosophical ideas are brought out largely through 
criticisms of Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Spencer, Lewes and 
Kant. They are also presented in a constructive form in the 
Prolegomena to Ethics, The Principles of Political Obligation 
and some minor essays. 

“The lectures on the Principles of Political Obligation,” 
as Nettleship says, “form in some degree an illustrative com- 
mentary on the Prolegomena to Ethics.” In this greas work 
on political philosophy Green’s object is to inquire into the 
nature of the moral purpose served by the laws defining 
the rights and duties of men which the state enforces. 
The main conclusion reached is that the laws and 
institutions of society are justified to the extent to which they 
contribute to the realisation and exercise of the moral capa- 
cities of its members. The two principles to be kept in view 
for the criticism of law are that only outward acts can be 
matter of obligation and that the standard by which laws are 
to be judged is the moral end which it should be their aim to 
further. An act, in order to be moral, must, of course, be done 
from the best of motives, but it is not the function of the 
state to look into the motives of men. Its business is to 
enforce and forbid actions the performance or non-performance 
of which is necessary to the realisation of the moral end of 
society. Law can consider only the intention of an action. Its 
ideal is to remove obstacles to and create conditions favour- 
able for the performance of actions directed to the realisation of 
the moral end. Such actions, however, must be spontaneous and 
cannot be legally enjoined. No one can be made moral by an 
act of parliament. Only the external act can be enforeed. 
A merely legal act is not moral, but without being legal or 
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‘what ought to be legal, it cannot be moral, unless any breach 
of law is in the interest of morality itself. The moral good 
is essentially a common good and it can be realised only in 
so far as men live a life of mutual helpfulness and co-opera- 
tion as members of some political society. The duty of the state 
is to “maintain conditions of life in which morality shall be 
possible,” and the rights of its citizens is to be free not to do 
what they like but to exercise their powers in order to con- 
tribute to the common good. “A right is a power claimed 
and recognised as contributory to a common good.” 
The rights of men are therefore correlative to their one 
fundamental duty of seeking to realise the common good 
and have no existence apart from it. They arise from their 
membership of the state. “Noone can have a right except 
(1) as a member of society and (2) of a society in which some 
common good is recognised by the members of the society as 
their own ideal good, as that which should be for each of 
them.” (Works, Vol. II, p. 850). The view, therefore, that 
men in an unsocial state possessed certain ‘natural rights,’ 
for the secure enjoyment of as many of them as possible they 
entered into a contract to form society is fundamentally errone- 
ous. “Natural right as=right in a state of nature which is 
not a state of society is a contradiction. There can be no 
right without a consciousness of common interest on the part 
of members of a society. Without this there might be certain 
powers on the part of individuals, but no recognition of these 
powers by others as powers of which they allow the exercise, 
nor any claim to such recognition; and without this recogni- | 
tion or claim to recognition there can be no right.” 
(Works, Vol. II, p. 354). The result of the notion that 
individuals had rights in a state of nature “is seen in 
the inveterate irreverence of the individual towards the 
state, in the assumption that he has rights against society 
irrespectively of his fulfilment of any duties to society, that 
‘all powers that be’ are restraints upon his natural freedom 
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which he may rightly defy as far as he safely can.” 
(Ibid, p. 373.) 

The state is essentially a product of self-consciousness. 
In its laws and institutions the collective mind and will of the 
people is embodied. It is within and as members of it that 
individuals can recognise and respect each other’s rights. 
These rights are the powers without the exercise of which it is 
not possible for us to promcte the common good. The justifica- 
tion of them is that only through the use of the powers secured 
in them, man, as a moral being, can fulfil his vocation. As the 
organs of a living body can discharge the functions necassary 
for the continuance of life only as constituent elements of it, 
so, as citizens of the state alone, is it possible for human beings 
to possess the rights of which the exercise is necessary for the 
attainment of the moral end. The state, therefore, is the 
presupposition of the possibility of individuals living as moral 
beings. It is not a power set over against the individuals 
whom it controls from without. Man versus the staze is as 
absurd a conception as the hand versus the body. The state is 
the organised unity of self-conscious persons apart frora which 
they have neither occupations nor rights. 

The answer to the question, why should I submit to the 
power of the state is, therefore, this that in obeying ths laws 
enforced by the state, I only conform to the necessary condi- 
tions of my living the life of a rational being. The institutions 
by which a man’s conduct is regulated express the idea of a 
common good: in them the general will takes body and form. 
It is the presence of this idea in him and not fear that makes 
him acknowledge their authority over him. Will, not fcrce, is 
the basis of the state. Force, no doubt, is a necessary element 
of sovereignty. Its use is necessary for the repression of those 
in whom regard for the common weal is wanting and also, 
oceasionally, for the maintenance of law and order. But it, 
by itself, is not the bond of society. What is necessary to the 
existence of a political society is “not indeed that every one 
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subject to the laws should take part in voting them, still less 
that he should consent to their application to himself, but that 
it should represent the idea of common good which each 
member of society can make his own so far as he is rational.” 

Political subjection is to be distinguished from that of the 
slave, because it secures rights to the subject and is based upon 
his recognition that it is for his own highest good. It and 
morality have a common source which is “the rational recog- 
nition by certain human beings—it may be by children of the 
same parent—of a common well-being which is their well 
being and which they conceive as their well-being whether 
at any moment any one of them is inclined to it or not.” 
Because of this common source both morality and political 
subjection imply resistance to inclinations opposed to what 
reason conceives as an adequate good. 

But, it may be asked, is it not an unwarrantable assump- 
tion that the existence of the state depends on the will 
of the subjects? Of how many men can it be said that 
their perception of the fact that the state furthers the 
common good is the reason of their allegiance to it? 
Most of us obey the injunctions of the state because we 
cannot help it. It is true that the abstract idea of a common 
good does not regulate the conduct of the bulk of men. They 
are guided by the conventional rules of life and instinctively 
recognise that the claims which they put forward for them- 
selves are conditional upon their recognition of the similar 
claims of others. But it is through the discharge of the 
obligations of daily life that the common good is realised. 
The knowledge that the conditions of a decent and reputable 
life are secured to him by the authority of the state is 
sufficient to make a man loyal to it; but something more, 
Green thinks, is necessary if he is to be an intelligent 
patriot as well. He must actively participate in the work 
of the state and have a hand in making the laws which 
he obeys. 
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It cannot be denied that the founders and organisars of 
states have often been unscrupulous and selfish men and have 
not hesitated to make use of questionable means to carry out 
their ends. But they have suceeeded not because of their 
selfishness but through the association of an ideal motive with 
it. Their individual deficiencies and peculiarities have played 
buta small part in the result achieved by them. Their success 
was due to “ their fitness to act as organs’of impulses and ideas 
which had previously gained a hold on some society of men 
and for the realisation of which the means and conditions had 
been preparing quite apart from the action of those who 
became the most noticeable instruments of their realisation.” 

Because a supreme coercive power is essential to the 
existence of a state, it has been wrongly supposed that it is 
based on force. ‘The effectiveness of force, however, is due 
not to its use simply as such, but “according to law written 
or customary and for the maintenance of rights.” The name 
‘state ’ is best given to a society which has such a system of 
law and a supreme power to uphold it. It is not a mere 
collection of individuals under a sovereign, but an organised 
whole of men who have a common mind and a common 
purpose and exercise powers secured to them in furtherance 
of what is conceived to be a common well-being. It “ presup- 
poses other forms of community with the rights that arise out 
of them and only exists as sustaining, securing and completing 
them.” The development of it takes place through the 
assimilation of fresh societies and the consequent widening 
of the range of common interests and the creation of new 
rights. Force can be said to have contributed to the formation 
of states only in so far as its use has been necessary for the 
maintenance of rights. 

Rights belong to an individual related to other individuals 
within the state. They are possessed by them on condition 
of their recognising each other as free human beings capable 
of self-realisation. An individual isolated from society, if 
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such isolation were possible, would have no rights whatever. 
He ean claim to exercise his powers provided that he recog- 
nises the like claims of others as members of the same 
community. “In analysing the nature of any right we may 
conveniently look at it on two sides and consider it as on the 
one hand a claim of the individual, arising out of his rational 
nature to the free exercise of some faculty; on the other hand 
as a concession of that power by society, a power given by it 
to the individual of putting the claim in force” (Works, Vol. 
I1, p. 430). These, however, are only distinguishable sides 
of one and the same thing and have no separate existence. “It 
is only a man’s consciousness of having an object in common 
with others, a wellbeing which is consciously his in being 
theirs and theirs in being his—only the fact that they are 
recognised by him and he by them as having this object—that 
gives them the claim described ” (ibid, p. 450). No citizen, 
therefore, has any right to act otherwise than as a member 
of the state. “The individual has no rights founded on any 
right to do as he likes.” , 
Are we then to say that opposition to the state is never 
defensible? Must we always obey its laws, no matter how 
unjust they may be? The general principle to be borne in 
mind in answering the question is that nothing should be 
done which upsets the social order on which the existence of 
rights depends. An individual who feels that some existing 
law is unjustifiable must, of course, do all he can to get it 
amended or repealed by constitutional methods; but, until this 
is done, his duty is to conform toit. In cases, however, 
where repeal by legal means is impossible, resistance 
may sometimes become a duty. Butsuch resistance must be 
for the sake of the common good which the public conscience 
can appreciate and never in the interest of any particular 
section of the community. He who would offer resistance 
to the state must consider whethér,as a consequence of it, 
there is any prospect of the state being improved without being 
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subverted and whether its overthrow will mean anarchy. Only 
in a state so hopelessly bad that its improvement is impossible 
can rebellion be ever a duty. Nothing calculated to wncer- 
mine the law-abiding habits of men ought to be light-hearted- 
ly undertaken. | 

Rights depend on the social nature of man. Tho state 
“is a form which society takes in order to maintain them.” 
Though there are rights which come into being only with the 
organisation of the state, all rights are not of this kind. They 
presuppose society, of course, but may exist in the absence of 
a state. The right to life and liberty is one of such rights. Its 
foundation is “ capacity on the part of the subject for mernber- 
ship of a society, for determination of the will, and through 
it of the bodily organisation by the conception of a well-being 
as common to self with others.” This right, though it belongs 
to man as man, was at first recognised only within the limits 
of a particular society. Under the influence of the Roman law, 
Stoicism and the Christian doctrine of the brotherhood of man 
all arbitrary limitations have been gradually removed and the 
right of every man to free life recognised. But there is still 
_ very little recognition of what it involves. A man is free not 
to do what he likes but only to fulfil some function in the 
social organism, to contribute something to the common good. 
The corollary to the recognition of the right of every human 
being tc life and liberty is to make it possible for him to 
render service to humanity, to further an end which is as much 
his as of his fellows. 

The right to life and liberty is annulled in war and, for 
this reason, it is an evil. But war is not murder, of which the 
essence is to kill with malice against the person killed in order 
to gain some private advantage. Still it is a violation of the 
right of life and the promoters of it are wrong-doers to humanity. 
It may be argued that war is sometimes the only possible 
means of preserving the integrity and existence of a state, and 
when this is so, the right to life of its citizens is overridden 


11 
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by the paramount duty of maintaining the necessary 
conditions of a good and dignified life. But although the 
state waging a defensive war may be exculpated from blame, 
the guilt of it remains and is only transferred to those who are 


really responsible for it. That sucha means of maintaining 


national freedom should be necessary only shows how low the 
moral condition of mankind is. Wars arise not because so- 
vereign states exist, but because they are not constituted as 
they should be. “ The- state is an institution in which all 
rights are harmoniously maintained, in which all the capacities 
that give rise to rights have free play given to them.” Inso 
far as a state is true to its end, nothing done by it in its own 
interests can be antagonistic to the genuine interests of other 
states. “There is no such thing as an inevitable contest 
between states.” The more states are so organised as to be 
fitted to fulfil their ends, the greater, as a consequence of 
this, the connection of men of different nations is with one 
another, the better is the prospect of the abolition of war. It 
may he that-a spirit of patriotism and self-sacrifice is called 
forth by war. But “ till all the methods have been exhausted 
by which nature can be brought into the service of men, till 
society is so organised that every one’s capacities have free 
scope for their development, there is no need to resort to war 
for a field in which patriotism may display itself.” 

The right of life and liberty is also infringed by punish- 
ment. Its justification depends upon the fact that the right 
of men to live and work ina community, arising from their 
capacity to realise themselves by contributing to the social 
good, needs to be protected against aggression. Punishment, 
therefore, is retributive in the sense that it is the reaction of 
society against a wrong done to it through the violation of the 
rights of its constituent members. But it is also preventive 
and reformatory. In order to be just, punishment must be 
for the maintenance of genuine rights and the person 
punished must know what they are. When these conditions 
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are fulfilled, it will be seen to be the recoil on the 
criminal of his own deed. It is also intended to prevent the 
violation of rights through the association of terror with it in 
the public mind. The amount of it, however, must be such as 
is really necessary for the prevention of crime and the system 
of rights to be maintained must be just. Finally, punishment 
should, in addition to its retributive and preventive functions, 
be reformatory as well. By this it is not meant that the state 
should seek to improve the moral character of the criminal 
which is beyond its power, but that, as a means to the protec- 
tion of rights, his recovery from criminal habits should be kept 
in view. It should not be forgotten that the criminal, except 
in rare cases, does not become permanently incapable of rights 
and punishment must be calculated to make him fitted for the 
resumption of them. 

The sacredness of human life is getting increasing 
recognition. It is generally agreed in these days that 
man’s right to a free hfe should not be interfered with. 
The raison d'étre of this right, however, is the capacity of men 
to be determined in their actions by the idea of a common 
good and it is, therefore, not reasonable that so little should be 
done to make the positive realisation of this capacity possible, 
But, it being a moral capacity, the development of it cannot be 
effected by means of legally enforced actions. The end can be 
achieved only if men act spontaneously under the influence of 
social interests. All that the state can do is to remove obstacles 
to the formation of habits of good citizenship. But in this 
direction it is possible for it to do much more than if has 
hitherto attempted. 

If, as Green says, the state is an organisation whose end 
is the fullest possible development of its citizens, is it not put- 
ting an arbitrary limit to its action to say thatit must be only 
for the purpose of removing obstacles? Much of what would 
be described as socialistic legislation he defends on the ground 
that it is necessary for the creation of conditions favourable 
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for a free moral life, but he opposes “any direct enforcement 
of the outward conduct, which ought to follow from social 
interests, by means of threatened penalties.” Is the assump- ' 
tion correct that what is legally enforced cannot be spontane- 
ously done? ‘The good man freely fulfils the duties of his 
station, no matter whether the laws of the state enjoin them or 
not. So far as he is concerned the element of compulsion does 
not exist. Ifa state requires its citizens to serve in the army, 
it does not follow that they cannot spontaneously and cheer- 
fully render the necessary military service. Law and liberty 
are not opposed to each other. What is opposed to law is 
license. Rational laws are the outward embodiment of free- 
dom and in being determined by them an individual is deter- 
mined by his own inner end. The only proper limit to the 
action of the state is that which is prescribed by its own end. 
It is justified in legally enforcing whatever is necessary for the 
realisation of the capacities of its citizens and not anything 
else. The truth seems to be that in spite of his being the first 
British thinker who naturalised in England the political con-. 
ceptions of Aristotle and Hegel, Green was still too much 
under the influence of the individualism of his time. 
svevertheless, Green’s political theory contains the most 
effective antidote to individualism. The keynote of it is that 
individuals and their rights are meaningless abstractions apart 
from the whole to which they belong. Rights are powers 
secured to men in order that they may be exercised for the 
furtherance of a social good. ‘They are the recognised means of 
doing duty to society. The one essential right of man, there- 
fore, is to be a good man. For well nigh a century anda 
half the world has been hearing only of the rights of man. 
That they arise out of his duties to his community is the great 
truth on which Green lays stress. Forgetfulness of this truth 
results in: the “ inveterate irreverence of the individual towards 
the state.” The true end of social and political reform is to 
make the performance of duties. through the exercise of 
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rights easier and not to gain the paradise of rights only and 
no duties. l 

With the right of life the right of property is closely 
connected. Property is the instrument of life and is the 
outcome of the appropriation of things bya permanent self 
demanding free expression. ‘Chat into which a man puts his will 
becomes his property. Its existence depends upon appropriation 
and the recognition of that appropriation by others. Men 
banded together for the furtherance of interests recognised as 
common, and acknowledging each other as free human beings by 
means of their activities that contribute to a common well- 
being become creators of property. It is, therefore, an ethical 
institution. “Asa permanent apparatus for carrying out a 
plan of life, for expressing ideas of what is beautiful or giving 
effect to benevolent wishes” its possession is the necessary 
condition of attaining a moral life. As men have very unequal 
powers of conquering nature, as their capacities are different, 
property is bound to be unequal. ‘The difference between rich 
and poor is, therefore, an irremovable difference and its 
existence is not a valid reason for abolishing private property. 
It is only when the freedom to acquire property is so exercised 
that it interferes with the like freedom of others that it 
becomes unjustifiable. There is no reason whatever to think 
that the Increased wealth of one man means the diminished 
wealth of another. As wealth is capable of indefinite increase, 
it is not necessary that in order to add to one’s share of it 
something should be taken from that of another. The only ex- 
ception is land. The quantity of it being limited, its exclusive 
possession by a few may interfere with the right of men to use 
it for the satisfaction of their wants. The existence of an im- 
poverished proletariate is not due to the institution of property 
but to various remediable defects connected with its working. 
Tt is the duty of the state to see to it that none exercises the 
right of property in such a way as to create conditions 
unfavourable for the development of moral: personality. 
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The institution of family life, like the acquisition of 
property, is due to man’s effort to actualise his possibilities. 
It implies that “in the conception of his own good to which 
a man seeks to give reality there is included a conception of 
the well-being of others, connected with him by sexual 
relations or by relations which arise out of this.” The forma- 
tion of a household is not possible without the free consent of 
husband and wife to be one person, to merge their isolated 
personality in a common unity. They, in consequence of this, 
have reciprocal claims on each other. Marriage, therefore, 
must be monogamous. The right of husband over wife and 
of wife over husband is a right against all others. “It isa 
right to claim a certain behaviour from a certain person and 
atthe same time to exclude all others from claiming it.” 
Monogamy is also necessary if the claims of children on their 
parents reciprocal to those of the parents on the children are 
to be satisfied. Domestic training is not possible unless father 
and mother exercise joint authority over their children and 
unless the children love and obey them both equally. The 
ideal of married life is that the partnership of husband and 
wife should be for life and it should not, therefore, be termin- 
able at the mere pleasure of one of them. While facilitating 
divorce for adultery, the state should not make dissolution 
of marriage too easy. 


(2) 
W. WALLACE. 


‘William Wallace succeeded Green as Whyte’s Professor 
of Moral Philosophy at Oxford in 188% and exercised profound 
influence on successive generations of students. His main 
literary work was the interpretation of Hegel and the transla- 
tion of his lesser Logic and Philosophy of Mind into English. 
If his career had not been cut short in the prime of life by 
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an unfortunate accident, he would doubtless have made further 
substantial contributions to philosophy. Except in the 
incomplete and fragmentary Gifford lectures and some 
essays on moral philosophy, the views of Wallace are 
nowhere presented in a positive form. Even the essays, as 
Caird says, “have a tentative and heuristic character, as of a 
mind testing different ways of thought and seeking an 
outlet in one direction after another.” The following brief 
account of his political views is compiled from the essays 
contained in the posthumous volume edited by Caird and 
entitled Lectures and Essays on Natural Theology and Ethics. 

The essay on “our natural rights” gives a very interest- 
ing account of the origin and growth of the idea of natural 
rights and explains the sense in which it is valid. The point 
of view is substantially the same as that of Green. Wallace 
shows that one of the most distinguishing features of human 
life is that it is dominated by the idea of common ends and 
ideals. “The human being is essentially a social animal; 
a creature which enters into confederacy with others, 
which forms groups or unities.” The eighteenth century 
doctrine, therefore, that society is the outcome of a compact 
made by men possessing natural rights for the safe enjoy- 
ment of those rights is absolutely wrong. Man never 
existed and never can exist independently of society. It 
is as a unit of a whole alone that he can have his rights. They 
are powers secured to him by a higher authority to which he 
is subject. “The mere individual has no rights as such: he 
has rights only as a person, i.¢., as member of a society, as 
embodying in himself, at least partially, the larger aggregate 
of which he is a unit.” By exercising his rights, a person as“ an 
individual realising the universal” performs a social function, 
the function namely of contributing in some specific manner 
to the common good. *“ Natural rights then are consequences 
of the fundamental laws of social existence, of those laws which 
make life in common possible in all countries and all times,” 
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The conditions of social life, of course, vary from country to 
country and from age to age, but, in the midst of all variations, 
certain essential forms of association remain constant. ‘‘ These 
general features of life never presented abstractly by them- 
selves but always realised in a special type are what give rise 
to what have been called the absolute or natural rights of 
man.” By natural rights one may also mean the conditions of 
healthy social life as distinguished from the abnormal devi- 
ations from them that take place when society is more or less 
out of order as, for example, when a particular class thrives at 
the expense of others. In such circumstances, the demand for 
natural rights means only a demand for justice and equal 
opportunities, for the removal of arbitrary restrictions inter- 
fering with the free play of personality. 

Rights then belong only to an individual who is a member 
of some social system. They “mark out the place which 
belongs to each in that system, and are only valid when such 
a system, economy or constitution prevails.” Apart from such 
a system, an individual is not a person and has no rights. 
“The basis of his rights lies in the system to which he belongs; 
and to belong to a system is to perform the functions which 
are required of him in that system, not merely to be a passive 
and idle member of it, fruges consumere natus.” 

For all practical purposes, the maximum of social unity is 
attained in the state. “It may be taken for the supreme 
society ; and up to it all subordinate societies refer ; or it finally 
takes cognisance of all inferior societies, as if they were its 
delegates and instruments. The state then is the ultimate 
creator, guardian and guarantee of all rights in this world. It 
exists by the combined action of its members and exists more 
or less clearly in the consciousness of each.” “The state,” 
Wallace concludes, “must realise that it is mortal god and 
that in this world it should be ubiquitous and omnipotent.” 

Organisation of hfe is the function of the state. The 
various aspects of human nature, its fundamental impulses and 
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powers are embodied in and supported by social institutions of 
different kinds. These institutions require to be so co-ordi- 
nated and subordinated in an organised system that “none can 
claim more than its due share of the individual life, or attempt 
to cancel the claims of other aspects. To secure this latter 
condition is the business of the state which seeks to organise 
social institutions in such a way that it .may be an exact 
reproduction of the whole tendencies of the whole man in 
their normal hierarchy and system.” The state, therefore, is 
intimately connected with every department of life. Its 
fundamental purpose is the co-ordination of the various asso- 
ciations of men for the promotion of different interests and 
ideals without which life would be reduced to a chaos. “The 
rationally constituted state must be supreme visible organisa- 
tion of all principles of organisation whatever. With the 
invisible kingdom of art, science, religion, it cannot, even if it 
would, deal: in the region of temporalities, ¢.e., of matarialised 
and tangible existence, the state is supreme—not as a superven- 
ing domination but as an indwelling organisation. With art, 
science, religion, as such, as spiritual principles of human 
energy, the state has nothing directly to do, but wherever 
they appear as organisations, wherever they rise into mate- 
rialised action, there the state is present, not as something 
alien and antagonistic, but as the whole organisation control- 
ling the eccentricity of the parts.” | 

The state, therefore, is or rather ought to be, a system in 
which every human being finds appropriate scope for the 
development of his nature and the satisfaction of his interests. 
It can be maintained only by its members properly discharging 
their special functions. “ The stock from which each takes 
what he needs for his private use, he must at the same moment 
replenish, and replenish with interest as well as principal.” 
The essence of the ethics of socialism is to make the solidarity 
of human beings the guiding principle of their actions, to 
demand that the social basis of their life shall not be ovezlocked 

12 
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in practice. Although apart from society man is an unreal 

abstraction, his egoistic and centrifugal tendencies weaken the 
bond of his union with his fellow beings. To provide motives 
calculated to resist such tendencies is the merit of socialism. 
However mistaken its particular aims and policies may be, it 
is sound in so far as it “ keeps the highest common good alive 
in the several minor or particular associations where particu- 
larities are only too likely to harden and ossify.” 

The constitution of the state, if it is to fulfil its moral 
purpose, must, Wallace thinks, be democratic. But by demo- 
cracy he understands something very different from what it is 
sometimes taken to mean. True democracy is not a commu- 
nity of men bent upon living a soft life of ease and comfort 
without troubling overmuch about such things as the common 
good and upon getting the maximum of rights with the 
minimum of duties, but “ the organisation of the total power 
of a group of human beings in which none is merely a means 
or instrument of service, but each also enjoys the end of his 
own and other’s action; in which there is fraternity but not 
necessarily equality or even vulgar liberty, or where the 
equality lies in common duty of service and the liberty in the 
removal of all mere passivity.” The liberty of doing what 
one pleases, limited only by the equal liberty of others, the 
equality of the knave and the fool with the wise and good and the 
fraternity of sentimentalism and gush find no place in such a 
scheme of life. On its negative side “ democracy is the power 
and force of the whole body, as against the decided dominance 
of one or of several classes in the body politic.” On the 
positive side it means “ autonomy, self-direction, self organisa- 
tion. It is not the negation of direction or government, 
but its completion and universalisation.” It is, therefore, the 
very opposite of mob-rule and anarchy. 


HIRALAL HALDAR 
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GOVERNMENTAL IDEALS IN ANCIENT INDIA 


The evolution of Tndian social and political institutions 
was marked by an originality which is so remarkable in the 
domain of philosophy and thought. The early conception of 
a social order, on the basis of a division of duties, among the 
various classes the recognition of the individual and his proper 
place in the body politic, ethical and moral consideraticns, as 
regards the end and aim of human existence, all combined to 
give a peculiar turn to the development of society and polity, 
which is not to be found elsewhere. 

The state with the ancient Indians never became the 
‘highest kind of existence, and it was never regarded as the 
very base’ of human existence and progress, the highest form 
of organisation that can make man attain perfection. With 
them the state remained a mere means, and never became an 
end in itself. 

The aim of the political organisation was to maintain the 
social order, to grant protection to life and property and to 
enable the individual to have his proper way in his self-reali- 
sation, as far as the worldly aspect of life was concerned. 
Thus in one direction the sphere of state action was limited. 
It embraced only that part of the life of the community which 
concerned itself with material existence and progress while 
over the rest it had hardly any control. In religion and 
thought, the state hardly claimed any authority. 

The priesthood, though it had gained an early prominence, 
had hardly any recognized place in the political organisation. 
Throughout the length and breadth of the history of Ancient 
India, ecclesiastical supremacy was never vested in the state 
or the monarch, and neither were attempts made to establish 
such a control (if we except the attempt of Asoka to attain 
the headship of the Buddhist Church). | 
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Law, too, assumed a character which was directly evolved 
out of such conceptions. It was something, above society and 
above the state. 

This limited scope of state authority, however, did not 
reduce it to a police state or a legal state ; far from that—in its 
own sphere of action, the activity of the state was unbounded. 
Consequently, protection of life and property and the adminis- 
tration of law and justice, were not regarded as the only 
functions of the state, but we find, some active duties, like 
the maintenance of the distressed, encouragement to 
agriculture and the industries, help to those engaged in the 
study of the sciences, regulation of commerce and of labour, 
falling with the scope of its proper and legitimate activity. 

When we come to enquire as to the presence and develop- 
ment of such a comprehensive theory of governmental action 
in regard to the material aspect of life, we find its germs even 
in the remotest period. 

Beginning with the very earliest period for which we 
have definite evidence, we go on with the analysis of the 
ideals of the three main types of government, e.g., in 

I. The Vedic elective monarchy in which the monarchy 
was dependent upon the will of the people. 

II. The social contract monarchy which regarded the 
ruler and the ruled as the two high contracting parties with 
duties and responsibilities on both sides. 

III, The paternal monarchy which grew out with the 
decay of popular power and the consequent development of 
regal authority. 

As to the Vedic period, the conception of governmental 
duties is apparent from the celebrated hymn on royal inaugu- 
ration according to the rites of the Vajapeya ceremony. The 
King is invoked as follows :— 

gag aaz) afa aan vase wea: 1 wet al Aaa a, 
Tai GT, THA AT | 
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[Thus says the priest (on behalf of the people) to the 
king—Here is thy kingdom; Thou art its ruler (or governor) 
(faar) and guide (qza:—daaaaa)—chastiser), Be steadfast 
in thy position, and be its (the state’s) upholder (aqa: —mqa:). 

Thou art (appointed or called upon ?) placed in thy posi- 
tion in order that agriculture may be developed, that the 
wealth and prosperity of the community may be ensured as 
well as its proper sustenance, WaIa—uayygatfeyey 1] 

Such was the conception of the duties of the head of the 
state, when his tenure of the regal office entirely depended 
upon the satisfaction of his people and this he could eam by 
carrying out the task imposed upon him. 

Later on with lapse of time and with attempis at 
definition of the mutual relations between the ruler and 
the ruled, this concept of royal duties became the basis of the 
theory of social contract existing between the monare’ and 
his people. In practically the whole of the literature written 
under the influence of such a theory, we find, active duties 
like the,grant of royal aid tothe distressed, or to those 
engaged in agriculture and the industries, as included within 
the scope of governmental functions. The idea of prati- 
palanam is indeed very comprehensive as would appear from 
the evidence of the Epic literature. The King is to be held 
responsible, not only if the people suffered from misgovern- 
ment or want of protection but he is to be held equally guilty, 
if his subjects suffered from hunger and starvation, on account 
of his inability to find proper means of sustenance for them. 
Such a ruler was no real king—but was a thief—a Valishad- 
bhagataskara (afaag arma: )—who deserved deposition and 
even death in the hands of his subjects.’ . 

Later on asthe result of complex social and political develop- 
ments monarchy gradually gained ground, and from the sixth 


1 Cf. Mah&-Bha, Santi, Ch. 92 ; also Anuéé, Ch. 61. 
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century B.C. onwards, the situation became favourable for the 
growth of irresponsible governing authority. The great 
religious movements of the period did much for the emanci- 
pation of the minds of the masses from the influence of old 
teachings and proclaimed the freedom of all to participate in 
the movements for the uplifting of humanity. But in the 
process of emancipation, the popular attention was diverted 
from the arena of politics to that of religion. The cohesion 
of tribes and clans became loosened; opposition to arbitrary 
authority became less and less and the ground prepared for 
Imperialistic authority. 

Monarchy changed its character but this change did not 
disturb or alter the past ideals, as to its duties and functions. 
Indeed they became more comprehensive. The relation of 
contract, supposed to subsist between the ruler and the ruled, 
was supplanted by one of higher moral value, though of less 
legal import. ‘The king who had become irresponsible, came 
to be looked upon as the father of his people. This paternal 
conception is found in many places of contemporary Hindu 
political literature, where the highest type of kingship is com- 
pared to that of the father of the household. We find its 
influence in the (Epic) Mahabharata. There in chapter 57 
of the Santiparva, the best king is described as one in whose 
realm the subjects live happily—move freely as if they were 
in their father’s house.’ In another place the king is described 
as the father, mother, and the preceptor of his subjects.” The 
same idea occurs in chapter 139 of the same parvan which 
describes a good monarch as the father of his people and 


1 yatga iga g fan ge araar : 
friar frafcafar a cst TAUTA, | 
Aan. 67.383. 
2 faa ma gaii algira qa: | 


Sata gna agas varafe: 0 
Sin, 189-140, 
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undue hostility to him is said to be the cause of bringing 
degradation in after life.’ - 

Next to the Epic the evidence of the Arthasastra is very 
interesting. In that work which describes a system of govern- 
ment in which the real governing authority is centralised in 
the monarch, rulers are called upon to follow a line of con- 
duct, pursued by the father of the household, to further the 
interest of his children. Thus in the chapter on Janapada- 
nivesa, the king is called upon to give the same encourage- 
ment to agriculturists, as a father gives to his children 
(fata agaaa, p- 47, Ed. I). Again in times of distress, 
famine or pestilence, the king should take as much care to 
protect his subjects (e.g., their lives) as a father takes to save 
his children (aña uzaq fadaraqesiatq, p. 208). After 
Kautilya the noblest exponent of the paternal ideal was the 
Great Emperor Asoka, whose sacred memory is cherished by 
admiring posterity, in virtue of his noble and watchful care 
for his subjects which is so clearly expressed in his memorable 
edicts. ‘To quote one or two of the innumerable passages, 
which directly bear upon the subject :— 

Thus sayeth His Majesty in one of his Kalinga ecicts * :— 

“All men are my children and just as I desire for my 
children that they may enjoy all kinds of prosperity and 
happiness in both this world and the next so also I desire the 
same for all men.” Such is the spirit of the monarch and he 
calls upon his officials to make the people believe in him, trust 
in him and to grasp the truth that ‘the king to them is even 
as a father; he loves them as he loves himself and they are to 


o Raf Us Tee nma asqaeda: | 
afaq faar-fadtey fe facraregfa ara: 
San, 139-140, 
* OF. Dhauli Edict: / 
a4 gag ost aa) aa aaa sara eat fat fa waa agaa Refan 
amined gifa... gag fa sera vai 
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the king even as his own children.” (V. Smiths Asoka, pp. 
77-8) 

So much for the development of the paternal ideal. We 
now proceed to enumerate some of the principal measures of 
the Mauryya paternal Government to prove the wide scope 
of governmental action. 

All students of the Arthaśāstra will hold the opinion 
that the Government did not concern itself solely with 
police measures. It gave direct encouragement to agricul- 
ture, trade and industries, regulated labour, furthered the 
cause of education, and maintained those who were without 
proper means of subsistence. 

The cause of agriculture was furthered by grants of 
land and money to the peasants. (Artha., p.47,‘ Ed. I). 
Occasionally they were exempted from taxation for a term 
of.years and were granted loans on nominal interest. 

Similar concessions were made to those who were engaged 
in some of the important industries. Those engaged in foreign 
trade were given concessions and privileges. 

Labour, too, was regulated. A. series of regulations made 
it punishable, to attempt to lower the wages of artisans. In 
cases of disputes between an employer and his servants, state 
officials seem to have interfered and the dispute was ended by 
means of a sort of compulsory arbitration. 

As to the cause of education, the government gave grants 
or pensions to those engaged in the teaching of the various 
Sastras. In the chapter on Bhritya-bharaniyam, we find 
mention of grants to such teachers, and to the adhyokshas whose 
main business was to educate the youth of the community. 
Apart from these the important class of srotriyas, was made 


1 Of. also Jaugada : 
gay feat ud RA amaa sari aqaufa 26 wafa aqagfa—aat 
Gal Ba aa alfa | ete. 
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exempt from taxation and seems to have received other kinds 
of assistance from the government. | 

Next to this encouragement to education the main- 
tenance of the distressed members of the community, was 
regarded as a part of the governmental duties. The King 
as head of the community was the natural guardian of the 
widow, the orphan and the helpless and these were maintained 
by the state. This recognition of this governmental duty of 
finding means of subsistence for its subjects is further illus- 
trated by some of the directions of the Arthasastra. Thus 
in the chapter on the duties of the Superintendent of the Store 
House we are told that half of the annual produce (col- 
lected by the government officials) of the fields should be 
always kept in reserve to ward off the calamities of the people 
(qaiseaea STATA auia ). These were distributed 
among the people in times of famine. (Ar. Sa., p. 95). More- 
over in times of such calamities, relief works were started, 
emigration was encouraged, new cereals were cultivated, 
the hoarded collections of the rich were tapped. (See 
chapter on calamities, pp. 206-208.) 

A consideration of all these points would make many of 
us lean to the view that the Kautilya Government with 
its numerous regulations was a form of state socialism, 
| wholly or partly beneficial for the people. Others may com- 
plain of over-legislation and the decided tendency to destroy 
individual effort. 

Anyhow these regulations show the gradual development 
of the Hindu ideal, as to the real functions of the political 
organisation, which was held responsible for the happiness of 
the individual, so far as the worldly aspect of his life was 


concerned. 


NARAYANCHANDRA BANERJTI 
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‘THE EXPRESSION OF NEARNESS - 


-° The words expressive of distance and nearness are relative. 
When we say that a particular village is distant or near, we 
mean : thereby that the village is distant or near in relation 
to the place where we are. But truly speaking, it is rather 
the speaker himself than the place originally in relation to 
which these ideas are expressed. Distance is opposite to near- 
ness, and the former for its expresion depends entirely upon 
the latter. Now, the nearest thing to a speaker is nothing 
but himself and it is the nearest thing with reference to which 
one expresses distance or nearness of some other thing. When 
aman wants to point out himself he invariably puts his hand 
or fingers not on the head, nor on the feet, nor on any other 
part of the body, but only on his breast or chest saying ‘ Here 
Tam.’ It is thusthe breast with which he identifies himself. 
Thus it follows from the above that a thing near to one’s 
breast or the middle part of the body is regarded as ‘near.’ 
Thus in some of the languages it is seen that the words for 
chief parts nearest to one’s breast are used to mean nearness. 
Let us take some illustrations : 

1. We bave in Sanskrit a word mtg meaning in Vedic 
literature the ‘ breast’ or ‘chest’ and in later Sanskrit the 
‘lap’ (ae) and from this mg the word ara is derived through 
Prakrit in Bengali, Hindi, Panjabi and some other vernaculars 
of India. ata in Bengali is used to mean not only the ‘lap, 
but ‘ proximity ’ also, though colloquially in some particular 
part of the province, as in the following sentence: aelzt niar 
wa BAe, lit. ‘the river is just on the lap of the village,’ 
fig. ‘the river is in the immediate proximity of the village.’ 
The word in Panjabi, and I think, in some other vernaculars, 
too, has the same meaning, t. e., ‘nearness,’ 


my 


Sat 
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2. The word aN (cf. Latin flax, Greek phalkes) in 
Vedic Sanskrit signifies ‘ a rib,’ and-the word ana which is 
derived from it (Nirukta IV. 3. 2) originally means-nothing 
but the region of the ‘ribs,’ ¢. e., two sides of the body. But 
in classical Sanskrit it has acquired a new meaning, viz., ‘the 
adjacent place.’ Thus the sentence, af aama aq gua: 
means literally ‘there is a man on the region of the ris of 
the wood,’ że., on the adjacent land of the wood.’ The Pali 
and Prakrit form of the word yea is employed. also in the 
sense of ‘adjacency.’ The following derivatives, too, of the 
word in different vernaculars have retained the same meening. 
Bengali ms, Sinhalese qa, Hindi and Marathi ura Gujrati 
umm, etc. The Bengali expression aa t ays implies ‘in the 
vicinity of the village °; and so as regards the other vernacu- 
lars, too. 

8. mug in Sanskrit originally means ‘the neck,’ but it 
has gradually assumed in later Sanskrit the sense of ‘ pro- 
ximity’ (Sasvata, Poona, 1918, Sl. 489; Visvaprakhasa, 
Benares, Ch. S. S., 1911, p. 41, Sl. 3, correcting dfaana as 
afama according to Bhattaji Diksita on Amara, s. v. nq). 
The word guq@ag is well-known in Sanskrit, and so ameuaga 
means the ‘proximity of a town’ Gujrati and Marathi qiz 
has come from Sanskrit qug and is used there in the sense of 
‘side’ or ‘border’ or‘ vicinity, as Gujrati aggaistat ami 
‘the Panel of the (people living on the) side of the sea, ’; 
Mar. a Nzn wif ‘on the side of the rivulet.’ | 

4. One of the primary meanings of gain Sanskrit is 
the ‘rib,’ but gfax or gist which is derived from it in Hindi 
and~ several other vernaculars is employed to designate not 
only the conception of the ‘side o the body,’ +. e., the region 
of the ribs, but also of ‘nearness.’ So of a tree which is very 
near a village it may be said in Hindi TAR UST Tai 4s % 
or in Bengali afax visa weet mE ATS. 

5. wa in Sanskrit generally means ‘the armpit’ owing 
to the fact, most probably, that it is always ‘rubbed’ (the 
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root’ of the word is ay ‘to rub,’ ‘scratch’ ‘scrape,’ see 
Nirukta II. 2.12) by the movements of the arm. Its second- 
ary meaning is qrq ‘side’ (Sabdakalpadruma s. v. ma) which 
has already been explained. Its derivatives in Pali and 
Prakrit are qqa and aay. Now, a though in reality a Pra- 
krit word, is freely used in Sanskrit as in the word aaqa &@ 
which signifies ‘the region bordering ona river,’ ¢. e., ‘shore.’ 
It seems that originally the word in such cases was used in 
its derivative sense as shown above; for the land just border- 
ing on a river or a sea is always scraped by its streams or 
waves (Nirukta IV.18. 2). In the Avesta the same word, 
i. e., RA in the form of aug, kasa, is used to mean ‘the shore.’ 
From ag we have ag in Bengali meaning ‘near,’ as for 
example, wq w ‘near the village.’ 

6. The Persian word baghal too, means ‘the armpit, 
and though I am not ‘sure as to whether it signifies 
‘close by’ in that language itis beyond the shade of any 
doubt that the very word in the form of bagal (qana) in 
Hindi, Marathi, and Bengali has an additional meaning, 4. e., 
‘side,’ ‘close by.’ : 

7. Itis well-known that Sanskrit sẹ means ‘the hand’ 
but stat which has its origin in the same word is used in 
different vernaculars, such as Bengali, Hindi, etc., to mean ‘an 
adjoining place’ as in Bengali arwiz erat ‘the adjoining land 
of the house.’ Mark the use in English of the word ‘hand’ 
in the phrase ‘at hand ’ which means ‘near.’ 

8. Itwill be noticed above that the idea of ‘side,’ too, 
is expressed by the words for the parts of the body nearest to 
one’s ribs. And here I may add at least one word more. 
Sanskrit arg ‘the arm’ is dazu both in Avesta and Persian, 
This bazu through Persian has found its place in verna- 
culars, such as, Hindi, Gujrati, Marathi, etc., including 
Bengali and is generally employed to convey the idea of ‘ side.’ 


VIDHUSHEKBARA BHATTACHARYA 


ON A LITTLE SONG BIRD 


ON A LITTLE SONG BIRD 


One summer morn in pensive mood, 
I lay beside a gurgling stream, 

And heard within the lonesome wood 
A song bird sweetly sing. 


Her music wafted in the air, 

And with the stream harmonious flowed, 
Her voice resounded far and near 

‘In cadence soft and loud. 


She danced before me on the green, 
In ecstasy flew round and round, 
Among the flowers sang unseen 
And filled them with her sound. 


She perched by me and sang so sweet, 
I sang with her a lovely song, 

My doleful heart merrily beat, 

Forgot all woe and wrong ; 


Forgot its vanished dreams, its moan, 
Its blasted hopes, its silent pain, 
Forgot its wounds, its dying groan, 
Forgot all plaintive strain. 

* x # x 

My joy was short, away she flew, 
My little bird, my heart’s delight; 
Her lovely music fainter grew, 

She vanished out of sight. 


I tarried long for her again, 
I listened to the sighing air, 
Forlorn I sat for her in vain 
For e’er in dark despair. 
| C. ©. Muxergtr 
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VENGEANCE IS MINE 
BOOK II—CHAPTER VIII 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER 


Gulab had opened the window upstairs and saw what 
was going on in the garden and called out to her husband— 
“Just come over here,” she cried, “you have always 
been praising up your Tanman to the skies for one thing 
or another. Just look here and what she is doing now.- Of 
course I have always had a bad name where she is concerned.” 

“What is it?” cried Harilal going upto the window. He 
saw two shadowy forms walking together, meeting and part- 
ing. One of them ran up to the cottage and came in, the 
other walked slowly away along the road. Simple-hearted 
Harilal felt the scales fall from his eyes. He saw his 
daughter standing on the brink of a precipice. “ Is this my 
Tanman! Isthis Jagat!” he thought with fierce anger against 
them. But his habitual calmness soon returned and turned 
his anger towards himself for his own folly: “Why did I 
shut my eyes to this? How came I to be foolish enough to 
treat a grown-up girl of fifteen as if she were a baby? How 
far could they have gone?” These and many more such 
thoughts came crowding into his brain tbill at last this feeble 
diseased body and mind felt stunned. At last he sat down 
on his couch, his hands tightly. clasping his head. | 

“Was I not right? - Did I not tell you often enough not 
to let girls grow up unmarried? But you are a reformer, 
See where it has led you.” l 

“This is too much. I cannot understand it yet.” 

“ But I had understood it long ago. Is there no limit to 
be set to friendship? But you always stood up for Tanman, 
and Tanman alone,” exclaimed the step-mother, “if she was 
my girl I would kill her.” 
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Harilal knew not what to do. When confidence is abused 
one naturally feels deeply hurt. Yet stil he had a deep 
affection for Tanman and still his faith in her was unshaken. 
And when on the top of this Gulab E to play the step- 
mother, his anger was roused. 

“Oh woman! Oh step-mother!” he shouted angrily, 
“just stop your insinuations. I know: very well: what I 
have to do. Now just stop your clatter and zo to 
bed.” 

They retired. Gulab fell asleep in’ a few minutes, but 
Harilal could not. Up to two o’clock he tossed about in bed, 
thinking and sighing. At last he could bear it no longer. He 
got up crying, “ Alas, my child!” and walking softly so as 
not to rouse Gulab he went into her room. Tanman was 
lying on her bed half awake, half dreaming. ‘She had a 
handkerchief in her hand beld close to her lips. It had been 
Jagat’s gift to her and she had worked his name upon it with 
several strands of her own hair. Harilal stood by her bed. 
From outside, through the shutters, brilliant streams of silvery 
moonlight flowed in—Tanman was smiling in her sleep. 
Harilal’s eyes were full of tears. She felt a presence near her 
even in her sleep and woke up; and as if in continuation’ of a 
pleasant dream she cried softly, “Is that you, Kishor ? ” 

Harilal’s face became at once clouded over with pain. 
Tanman opened her eyes and saw her father. 

<“ Why, papa, you here at this time!” She had an ink- 
ling of that something extraordinary had happened — and 
quietly slipped the handkerchief into her dress. 

Harilal sat down upon her bed. He patted her shoulder 
affectionately. All his anger against her had evaporated and 
love had taken its place; for had he not loved and cared for 
the -motherless little girl ever since her nena ? He nee 
Tanman’s hand in his own. 

“ My child,” he nara A Dare: a to ask yon 

“Me? At this time?” = l 


m- te ttl 
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:* Yes. I could not sleep,” he said, sadly shaking his 
head, “do you know what you said as you opened your eyes.” 

“ No, father.” Tanman felt alarmed: her father surely 
suspected something. She resolved to speak very cautiously. 

“You muttered the name of Jagat.” 

“Did I? Well, perhaps, since he has left only to-day, 
there must be some impression left on my mind.” 

“Tanman, my darling, will you deceive me? From your 
infancy I have never allowed you to feel the want of a mother’s 
love, which you never knew. I have loved you with a double 
love, I have taught you so long and now in my age, when 
T am getting old and feeble, will you deceive me ?” 

If ‘he had shown the slightest trace of anger, Tanman 
might have been emboldened to make some reply. But she 
could not bear these earnest words of her father. She crept 
into her father’s arms and clung tight to his shoulders, 

“ Father, dear, what are you saying ? I deceive you?” 

«Then tell me truly. What did Jagat tell you?” Fond 
parents always find others more worthy of blame than their 
own children. 

“Jagat? He did not tell me anything ?” 

“Tell me the truth, dearest; I saw your parting in the 
garden.” 

Tanman’s whole heart went out to her father. She felt 
he must be told everything. 

“ Father, dear, do not be uncharitable to any one else, I 
wili tell you all, if you will pardon me.” 

“Tanman, my child, I have never spoken an angry word 
to you and I will never do so. Your happiness is the one 
aim of my life. | | 

With her head upon his shoulder to hide her blushes 
and in a trembling voice she told her father all that he should 
know. She told him of their childhood’s troth and of the 
promise of their youthful love. How could the just and 
affectionate father ever blame his child for this? She spoke 


nee 
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thé plain unvarnished truth. Though his experience dis- 
approved, he ou not kelp admiring his daughtez’s 
conduct. ' i 

“ But, my child, let bygones be aygoues Now try to 
forget Jagat.” 

“ My father, do you also speak thus? From my child- 
hood you formed my mind with tales of true and loving 
maidens and wives. And is it now my fault if I follow fear- 
lessly where my ideals lead me ?” 

“ No, dear, it is no fault of yours? But of what use is 
Jagat’s love to you? Can you ever marry him? 
“Why not?” 

‘ My child, he is not of our caste, If it were possible, 
do you think I would have waited for you to ask me ? ” 

“That is to say, we are to be sacrificed to caste preju- 
dices? Father, you have been a reformer ; break the chains.” 

© How can I at this age! I cannot. But,” he addéd 
after a few moments’ hesitation, “ I will think it over. It is 
not an easy matter.” 

“ What nonsense are you talking? What is thers to 
think over?” cried Gulab bursting into the room. She 
had -been listening from behind the door to the talk of 
the father and daughter during the last half an hour. She 
came of an old-fashioned orthodox family. That a girl should 
play such tricks and that her father should listen to her and 
should even for a moment think of getting ber married out- 
side the caste! !!ad the old man gone mad? She had rushed 
in to-save the situation. Harilal was staggered; but Tanman 
raised her head from her father’s shoulders and faced her step- 
mother like a lioness at bay. 

“What are you about?” continued Gulab, “have you 
no thought for the prestige of the family P A little chit talks 
nonsense and you sit quietly and listen!” 

C . © Don’t you be hasty,’ cried Harilal slowly, but 9 with 
evident hesitation, “let me just hear what she has got to say.” 
14 
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In truth he was mortally afraid of Gulab’s aE tongue with 
its ‘‘ double-ground ” edge. 

“Oh, certainly ; do hear what she has got to say. Is it proper 
that such little hussies should be allowed to talk in this manner 
to their elders ? Just box her ears and teach her her proper place. 
Plight her troth, indeed! Let us see what her troth is worth! 
Just set about it to-morrow and have her married straight 
away. She will come to her senses soon enough. Kishor, indeed !” 
Gulab was blazing with rage. Harilal was staggered at this 
outburst. His calm nature found no words to stem the torrent 
of her “eloquence.” But Tanman was not to be suppressed 
in this manner. . 

“ Gulab-ba, please curb your sharp tongue. Who wants your 
advice, when my father is standing by ? When I want to marry 
your cousin I will come and ask you,’’ Tanman’s reproof was 
uttered with dignity. Her lips were firmly set and her big bright 
eyes were glowing in the moonlight. Among the three bride- 
grooms and a half alluded to above, the gallant gentleman who 
had mortgaged his property was Gulab’s cousin. 

Gulab was white with rage. She sought to overcome 
Tanman by shouting at her. 

“Do you hear this! You have completely spoilt her and 
so she wags her tongue mightily. She has no shame nor any 
respect for her elders. A grown-up girl like her with no sense ! 
If your father had been wiser you would have been by now the 
mother of a family. What have you to do with strange young 
men? You just wait, I will write immediately to your mother’s 
brother, Shyamdas, and fix up your marriage. Let us see how 
you dare oppose us. Promised to marry indeed! You 
take mean advantage of your old father. I shall see how you 
have ‘wedded in your heart’ and are ‘not going. to marry 
another.’ You wretched hussy!” 

“ Well-done, Gulab-ba! You are proving yourself a per- 
fect step-mother, indeed! I will do exactly as I please and will 
marry whom I choose. You had better not interfere in my 
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affairs ;”’ her lips curled up with contempt as she continued, “let 
me see how you contrive to get me married. I will be a match 
for you and others like you. Do your worst. What will 
uncle Shyamu do? He will kill me at the most. Do what you 
can, torture me, cut me to pieces but I have been, am and 
ever will remain my Kishor’s. I am his wife before my 
conscience and my God and if need be I dare lose my life 
for him. Understand! Let me see how you marry me?” 

She was standing erect. Her eyes showed her firm resolve 
and her contempt for her opponents. She looked like a warrior 
queen challenging her foes on the field of battle. For a minute 
all was quiet. l 

“Tanman, dearest, —eried Harilal. But even as he was 
speaking his tongue was, as it were, frozen in his mouth, He 


screamed and fell down flat upon the floor. He had a second 
stroke. 


CHAPTER IX 
WHO SHALL SAVE HER? 


Gulab could not swallow the insults hurled at her last 
night, She at once set about her plan for overcoming 
Tanman’s resolve. The very next day she sent over a man 
to Surat to fetch Shyamdas. 

Tanman’s uncle was a remarkable individual. He was a 
holy terror to the whole caste and whole families were cowed 
into submission at his mere name. An expert in every variety 
of bullying, easily first in howling down opposition, a man 
without any heartand rather thoughtless in his ways—he was 
able to silence the wisest of the “caste-council”’ into mild 


1 The council of caste elders, the Panchayet. 
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submission, because they were afraid of being dishonoured 
otherwise. So with the help of a rabble following of his own 
henchmen he was “ruling the roost” in all caste matters. 
By profession a teacher, he knew no method of teaching but 
the rod. Whenever occasion arose for a caste-dinner or a 
tea-party to be given by any member of the school-board -he ` 
was very useful and so they were glad to continue at public” 
expense the services of such a capable manager for 
their private entertainments. The mother of Tanman, poor 
lady, was practically worried by him to an early death. Harilal 
did not care a bit for him, but he was obliged sometimes to 
remember their near relationship. 

Uncle Shyamu arrived in due course and Gulab entertained 
him with a detailed narrative of events salted and seasoned for- 
the occasion. His pet aversion was the parent who damaged 
the eternal Aryan Religion and Custom by allowing daughters ` 
to grow up unmarried. And with reason, for when with the 
same laudable purpose of keeping up the reputation of his 
family he had married a son of nine to a girl of the 
advanced age of seven years and six months, all these reformed 
people had attacked him without mercy. Hearing of the 
doings of Miss Tanman he was beside himself with pious rage. 

Harilal’s state was serious after the second stroke, Tanman 
was with him all the twenty-four hours; she personally 
saw to his medicine, his food and his rest. Gulab could not 
distinguish one medicine from another, and so she thought 
her wifely duty accomplished if she sat on another couch in the 
room for a few moments every day. About midnight Harilal 
used to get some sleep and then only Tanman would stretch 
herself on the floor at the foot of his bed, took out Jagat’s 
handkerchief, kissed it and took some rest. 

At first uncle Shyamu found no chance to speak. But 
one day he found Tanman alone at her dinner and went in. 

“ Look here, you girl, why are there so many complaints 
made about you?” he began in a loud voice and with his usual 
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bullying manner. Tanman was quite prepared for this attack. 
She had resolved upon her course of action already and was not 
to be frightened by the shouts and frowns of Uncle Shyamu, 
nor of all his orthodox kinsfolk put together. She stared 
quietly at him for a minute before replying. | 

“Just hold your peace, please. Think of father’s illness.” 

“Oho! As if others have no thought of your fether. 
This sort of dallying won’t do in matters of marriage, you 
understand? Have you ever heard of an old man unmarried 
or of any woman dying an old maid? ” 

“Uncle Shyamu, if you have been called by Gulab-ba to 
bend me into submission, your efforts are in vain. I 
have told my resolve to my father and to her, and I never 
will agree to anything else.” | 

“T see,” and he- bowed with mock humility, “so ene 
young Miss will not take my advice |” 

“ Uncle, J too am of the same stock as you are, and am 
equally headstrong. I will do just what I have resolved upon.” 

“ Oh, of course ! ” he replied. But his temper was gone. 
He tried to frown her out of her resolve and glared savagely 
at her. But Tanman refused to be frightened. So vena 
got up muttering, “ that-is not the way to bend her.” 

Tanman aaa of course, afraid of what her uncle’s visit 
might presage. She felt certain that he would raise a storm 
and that she would have to suffer terribly in consequence. 
‘That night as she was fanning her father she remembered Jagat. 
She smiled a little remembering his face, his figure and his 
voice: she pressed closer his handkerchief concealed in her 
bosom and murmured softly, “Kishor, my love!” Harilal 
opened his eyes. He had partially recovered his senses and 
could understand a little of what was. said to him ana with 
great effort could occasionally manage to utter a word. He 
signed to Tanman with his eyes to come nearer to him and 
with his frozen tongue articulated the one word “Jagat.” 
She understood and her tears flowed fast. Harilal’s eyes also 
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began to fill, Father and daughter put their heads on the 
same pillow and fell asleep. 

Sometime later Gulab, who had been sleeping on a couch 
near hy, woke up and saw them sleeping thus. “ How deep is 
their affection even in this serious illness!” she muttered to 
herself and turning over on she fell asleep again im- 
mediately. 

Four or five days later Harilal felt better. Servants lifted 
him up into an easy-chair and he could speak a little. 

“Tanman, why had Shyamdas come here P ” 

“To try to bully me. He was invited by Gulab-ba.” 

Harilal sighed helplessly. He was certain that the step- 
mother and the uncle would remorselessly sacrifice his hand- 
some girl, so pure in her maidenly innocence. 

He was getting weaker and weaker. He could scarce 
control his own limbs. He looked up and with tears in his 
eyes implored the mercy of Heaven and mentally gave her 
over into the protection of God. 

Three or four more days passed and uncle Shyamu’s letter 
‘arrived. Harilal’s letters were opened and read by Tanman. 
She opened it and her heart gave a start to see it spotted over 
with the auspicious vermilion. She said ; 


Surat, the 30th Chaitra, 19... 
HONOURED Sir, 


We have arranged the marriage of our dear Miss Tanman with Mr. 
Karamdas Tribhowan of Bombay. The preliminaries have been settled and 
an auspicious day for the wedding has been settled as well. It is to be 
Tuesday, the 12th day of Vaiskakh. I will have everything ready so 
that you need not be put to trouble in your present state of health. 


Yours obediently, 
SHYAMDAS GOBORDHANDAS 


Tanman’s voice broke while reading this, her tears began 
to flow. As soon as the letter was finished she burst into 
passionate tears. “ Papa, darling, they are killing me.” _ 
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Since the last stroke Harilal’s powers had entirely left 
him. Helpless tears flowed from his eyes too. “My dear 
child, we must trust to God,” he sobbed, “but I will break it 
off, never fear.” 

But Tanman could plainly see that her father was helpless, 
that the old man was useless both in body and in mind. 

“Father, may I write to Kishor? ” 

“What use would he be? He, too, is but a child and he 
would suffer needlessly, Oh God!” 

“You are right,’—Tanman saw that no good purpose 
could be served by writing to Jagat. But what else was she 
todo? Her sole hope was that her father might get strong 
enough in the intervening time. 

Next day a whole heap of invitation cards arrived. 
Shyamdas -wrote that he had sent the cards to all he could 
remember and he sent a few to his “ honoured brother” to be 
sent on to others whose names might be remembered even at 
the last moment. Harilal and Tanman were in utter daspair at 
allthis hurry. Gulab did not even care to conceal her triumph. 

“I would myself go to Suratand stop Shyamdas. What 
reason is there for such desperate hurry?” said Harilal. But 
his doctor forbade him to move for some days yet. There was 
no help but to stop where he was. 

Tanman was getting more and more desperate in her 
mind. She spent most of her time in tending her father. Her 
grief found some relief in talking with her father about J agat, 
She talked to Harilal as if Jagat was already her wedded 
husband. She told him all about the quarrel and subsequent 
reconciliation on the evening of the music party. 

“You little rogue! I had no idea you were such an 
artful person. So you managed to twist even Jagat round ~ 
your little finger, eh!” 

“No, father,” she replied with a blush, “I did not terment 
him on purpose, but goodness knows somehow or other we 
managed to quarrel pretty often.” 
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“And you made it up again, did you not? ” added Harilal 
“just fetch me tha book.” 
Tanman read the lines he pointed out with his finger: 


3 


“ And blessings on the falling out. 
Which all the more endears, 
When we fall out with those we love, 


And kiss again with tears.”’ 


_ Tanman’s education was good enough to enable her to 
understand these lines completely. She blushed: that was one 
of her happy moments. 


“ Father, all is in your hands.” 
“My dear, T will do my best.” 


% xš % 


The third-day they went to Surat. 


(To be continued) 


. KANAIYALAL M. Munsar 
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FIFTY-EIGHT YEARS’ FIGHT WITH MALARIA 
III 


In my last article I referred to the hypothesis of 
obstructed drainage due to embankments! of roads and rail- 
ways. From the very first it met with a storm of opposition 
from the experts. It affected the interests of powerful British 
companies and had the additional disadvantage of having for 
its chief spokesman an Indian, an Indian too who had not 
been initiated into the mysteries of either the Medical or the 
Engineering profession. Though he did not lose any oppor- 
tunity to urge his views, they had but little weight with 
the experts. They urged that railways are compelled to 
provide for sufficient waterways. But Raja Digambar Mitra 
pointed out, that these waterways “have crossed what appeared 
to the eye as watercourses; but these are in reality -hals 
and other large streams which received the drainage in its 
flow from the villages over paddyfields and Oils,” and that 
numberless runnels through which this flow takes place are 
so obscure that they present “no visible signs of their being 
waterways, and could not be known as such unless narrowly 
watched during the rains.” Under these circumstances, 


1 It should be noted that embankments in Bengal are generally bordered by undrained 
“borrow pits,” and that the embankments of canals have the same effect as those of 
roads and railways. “It seems incredible,” observes Sir James Caird, “thet for 
twenty years after the Ganges canal was made, the natural drainage continued in most 
cases to be blocked by the canal embankment which had been carried across the 
natural outfalis of the country with no provision of syphons or outlets. The 
consequence was an accession of fever and the spread, of veh, both attributed to 
the canal irrigation where in truth they were the natural consequence of waterlcgging 
the soil by blocking up its outlet. Meerut, it is said, was so desolated by fever that it 
had to be practically given up as a military station till this want of outlet was discovered. 
If it had not been for some independent planters, who were not afraid to speak ort, the 
cultivators would have continued to suffer accepting it as a destiny of fate through the 
ignorance of Government.” (“ India, the Land and the People,” p. 41). 


15 ; 
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free drainage would necessitate such a large number of 
bridges and culverts,’ and such draining of borrow-pits 
that the construction of railways and feeder roads would 
be rendered very slow and very expensive. But that 
would not do. The Railway Companies wanted quick 
returns for their investments. The Industrial Revolution due 
to the application of Science to industry had already com- 
menced in the West. Manchester had already begun to 
manufacture goods on an extensive scale for which markets 
were required, and a school of economists had sprung up in 
England who predicted the “Calico-millenium,” the “ descent 
of the Angel of Peace in a drapery of Calico.” With indus- 
trial growth in England, the demand for the food grains and 
other raw produce of India became more and more clamant. 
For the expansion of the Jute industry which had just been 
started in Bengal, large quantities of cheap coal were required. 
Transport by primitive bullock carts and country boats was too 
slow and too expensive. So railways must be pushed on. India 
must be “civilised” in the Western fashion and exploited. 
Į do not know to what extent these considerations weighed with 
the Government and the engineers. But, as a matter of fact, 
they generally differed from the Raja. Col. Nicholls, Chief 
Engineer to the Government of Bengal, reported in 1869 after 
a special enquiry that “roads and railways have not obstructed 
the drainage of the country, so far as to cause or aggravate 
sickness ” though he admitted that ‘‘some obstruction is 
inevitable, and should be remedied as far as possible.” At a 
later period, the Drainage Committee of 1906 observed: 
‘We think it more probable, that the construction of these 
embankments [of railways] may have done injury to health 
not so much by obstructing the course of drainage, but from 
the manner in which the earth heaped upon them has been 
excavated. Pits have been left. which are undrained and 


2 Since the above was written, the devastating floods of Northern Bengal have 
afforded a tragic confirmation of the Raja’s Statement, 
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which become breeding grounds for mosquitoes of much the 
same character as the hollows surrounding the village sites.” 

The Drainage Committee in reality confirm the hypothesis 
of impeded drainage. Had the ‘“ borrow-pits”’ been properly 
drained they would practically form the “open waterways” 
recommended by Raja Digambar Mitra and the other members 
of the Malaria Commission of 1864, and there woul be 
hardly any obstruction to drainage by embankments. We 
shall return to this subject when we discuss remedial measures. 
In the meantime it would clear the ground if we examined 
the more authoritative of the alternative bypotheses which 
have been urged by medical and engineering experts. 

In 1916, in a note on the influence of railway construc- 
tion on Malaria, Col. W. M. Clemensha who was Sanitary 
Commissioner with the Government of India at the time 
observes, “that the results of ‘borrowpits and the blocking 
of drainage on the health of local inhabitants have been 
exaggerated,” and he “ lays special emphasis on the. necessity 
of the control of congregated labour on railway construction 
and other large public works, and in his opinion outbreaks of 
Malaria and general unhealthiness of large tracts of country 
are directly due to deficient sanitary arrangements made 
during the aggregation of labour and the unsatisfactory con- 
ditions under which labour is housed and: controlled.”"* There 
cannot be the shadow of a doubt, that the congregation 
of labourers during the construction of railways and other 
large public works is a potential cause of the dissemination 
of infectious diseases. But the propagation of a virulent type 
of epidemic Malaria presupposes two factors, the infected human 
subject, and the Anophelines which suck the blood of such 
subjects, There must have been an extraordinary accession 
to the numerical strength of these mosquitoes to explain 
the violent outbreak of Malaria about 1860. Such accession 


1 Circular No. 4, dated Tth January, 1919, issued by the Hon’ble Mr, H. Sharp, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 
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cannot well be accounted for except by supposing an enormous 
increase in the number of their breeding places. And I do 
not know how such increase could be explained otherwise 
than on the hypothesis of obstructed drainage which would 
convert the borrow-pits by the side of embankments into chains 
of shallow stagnant pools and puddles. Before 1860, there 
used to be enormous aggregations of pilgrims at melds and 
of armies and camp-followers, during Muslim Rule, at various 
places in Bengal and elsewhere probably outnumbering any 
labour force collected during the construction of a railway 
or any other large public works. But the evil effects of 
such aggregations were never permanent. They certainly never 
resulted in such a terrible outburst of epidemic malaria as 
that of 1860. 

Sir Bradford Leslie of Railway fame has recently broached 
a hypothesis which but for his high reputation would hardly 
deserve any notice. In a letter published in the Statesman 
newspaper (Dak Edition, Nov. 24, 1921), he contests the 
view “that before railways were introduced into Central and 
Western Bengal, malaria was relatively a mild disease,” and 
says that when he came to Bengal in 1858 he found malaria 
rife in parts of Central Bengal. This is not surprising, as 
by that time parts of the Hast Indian and the Eastern Bengal 
Railway and numbers of raised high roads had been con- 
structed. He apparently accepts the view recently urged 
with great emphasis by Dr. Bentley, Director of Publie 
Health, Bengal, that the loss of the floodspill of the 
Ganges was the most potent factor in the genesis of epi- 
demic malaria in Bengal. We shall discuss this hypothesis 
later on. But the most important cause assigned by Sir 
Bradford Leslie for this stoppage of the ftoodspill of the 
Ganges does not appear to us to be at all warranted by facts. 
“The first and chief cause,” he says, “as I have repeatedly 
explained, occurred some ninety years ago, long before the 
introduction of railway embankments, when the Brahmaputra 
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deserting its former course eastward of Dacca swung over 
to the west into the bed of the Teesta and Jenai rivers past 
Jaffergunge......... Since the date of this geographic convulsion 
all the Nuddeah rivers, more or less deprived of Ganges flood- 
spill have been moribund.” 

This “ geographic convulsion ” occurred not ninety, but 
about one hundred and thirty years ago, and the Brahmaputra 
swung over to the bed of the Jenai (Jabuna) only. So far as 
the Tista is concerned, before 1787 it used to flow, joined with 
the Atrai, into the Ganges above the Goalundo. But in that 
year owing to an exceptionally heavy flood, it brought down 
such a large quantity of timber from the Himalayas that a 
dam was formed at its junction with the Atrai, and it cut 
its present channel. Asa matter of fact, as was, I believe 
first shown by Fergusson in a very able and comprehensive 
paper in the Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society 
(1863), the recession of the Brahmaputra westwarc was 
beneficial to the rivers of Lower Bengal. The floodspill of 
the Ganges (Padma) coming from the West opposed by that 
of the Brahmaputra (old Janai or Jabuna) from the north 
found an outlet in the Gorai (a moribund river at the time) 
which joined with the Barasia expanded a khal named Elan- 
kali, and ultimately found its way into the Madhumati the 
volume of which was considerably augmented.’ The recession 
of the Brahmaputra westward must have led to a certain 
amount of silting up of its old channel and of its effluents in 
the district of Mymensing. If it were a primary cause cf the 
virulent widespread type of malaria, it should have broken 
out there long ago. But on the contrary, Mymensing is one 
of the least malarious districts of Bengal. It does not appear 
to us-to be at all consonant with reason to make the 
change in the course of the Brahmaputra responsible for 


| The Mátábhángá (Churni), which is a new river, may have owed its origin to the 
Sane canso. 
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the sudden malarial outburst in the districts of Twenty-four 
Pargannas, Burdwan, Hooghly and Nadia about 1860, so far 
from the principal area of its operations and so long after 
the event. OS 

Col. F. C. Hirst of the Survey of India has advanced a 
hypothesis' which is more plausible than that of Sir Bradford 
Leslie. He too holds that the primary cause of the unhealthi- 
ness of Central Bengal is its deprivation of the flood-waters 
of the Ganges, but he more reasonably ascribes this depriva- 
tion to the change of the main channel of that river from the 
Bhagirathi to the Padma. That it affected health seriously 
is unquestionable, as it gradually reduced such rivers as the 
Jamuna and the Saraswati, which branched off from the 
Bhagirathi (Hooghly) from near Tribeni, to a more or less 
moribund condition. But it could not be the principal 
cause of the virulent type of the epidemic which broke 
out about 1860. The data. for fixing the date of this change 
even approximately are very unsatisfactory. There can be 
hardly any doubt, that the Bhagirathi was formerly the 
main channel of the Ganges. It is cailed after Bhagirath 
who, according to tradition, is said to have brought that river 
down from the Himalayas, and the present main channel in 
Bengal, the Padma (or Padmavati) is not invested by the 
Hindus with the sanctity which is attached to it. The change 
must have taken place before the middle of the seventeenth 
century, for the Padma was well established before the 
Brahmaputra with the Jabuna (Jenai) joined it near Goalundo 
about the close of that century. There is indirect evidence, 
though not of a very satisfactory character, which carries the 
date of the change acentury earlier. During the reign of Akbar 
the Jamuna and the Sarasvati which branched off from the 
Bhagirathi at Tribeni were two large and consequential rivers.’ 


| The Siatesman, Jau. 18, 1922. 
1 Aimn-t-Akbari—Subah of Bengal. 
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But in a map dated 1660, the Jamuna is shown as quite an 
insignificant river. This diminution of its volume may not 
unreasonably be ascribed to the diminution of the volume of 
the parent river due to the change mentioned above. It may 
thus be conjecturally concluded to have occcurred about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Col. Hirst in a letter which 
he has been so good as to write to me expresses the opinion that 
the deflection occurred quite three hundred years ago. Now, 
the chief effect of this change, so far as malaria is concerned, 
would be to gradually reduce the rivers dependent for their 
supply upon the Bhagirathi to-a more or less moribund con- 
dition and thus add to the swamps of Lower Bengal. To 
what extent malarial fever there was increased by this cir- 
cumstance it is now impossible to tell. But as we have seen 
in our first article it enjoyed fairly good health in pre-railway 
times. It would be a severe tax on one’s credulity to be told 
to ascribe the virulent widespread malarial outbreak of post- 
railway times to a cause which had been set into motion 
som: two centuries previously. One can understand that as 
marshy conditions increased with the attenuation of a river, 
people living close to it should suffer more or less in health, 
but that they should all on a sudden have developed such 
sinister and such peculiar potency as to make their noxious 
effects felt so severely and so widely even by people remote 
from their influence passes one’s comprehension. 

Col. Hirst says: “That embankments in Bengal have 
been a contributory cause I firmly believe.” We are strongly 
inclined to think, that the “contributory” cause was the 
immediate and the more potent cause. Raja Digambar Mitra 
cited several cases in which people living near silted up rivers 
did not seriously suffer in health until roads inadequately 
provided with waterways were constructed. The truth is, 


1 Some of these cases are quoted in the writer’s work on “Survival of Hindu Civiliza- 
tion, Part 2, Physical Degeneration, its Causes and Remedies,” pp. 107-108. 
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that the roads and railways which suddenly sprang up about 
1860 intensified the marshy conditions favourable for malaria 
‘incomparably more seriously than silted up rivers, and what 
is worse, brought them near the homes of the villagers. 


(To be continued) 


PRAMATHANATH Bose 


ADORATION 


In the temple of my soul, O love, 
I have enthroned thee, 

The idol that lifts me above 

Unto eternity. 


Upon the altar of my heart 

A fire burns for thee, 

Thereon I offer thee each part 
Of my whole being free. 


In the deep censer of my mind 

I have incense for thee, 

My tend’rest thoughts around thee wind 
In wreaths unceasingly, 


in the temple of my soul, O love, 
I sit adoring thee, 
A worship that lifts me above 


Unto eternity. 
V. B. 
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WITHERED LEAVES 


Time takes them home that we loved, fair names and famous, 

To the soft long sleep, to the broad sweet bosom of death. 

But the flower of their souls he shall not take away to shame us, 

Nor the lips lack song for ever that now laek breath, | 

For with us shall the musie and perfume that die not dwell, 

Though the dead to our dead bid welcome, and we farewell. 
SWINBURNE. 


In the modest collection of my books there is one T fondly 
cherish. It is a Persian MS—neatly and elegantly written 
by a very dear friend of mine—cut off in the prime of life 
by the hand of death. It is entitled “ Withered Leaves ”—a 
name suggestive of its contents. It is my friend’s Reminiscences, 
I would be nearer the truth were I to describe it as his Aurodio- 
graphy, interspersed with shrewd and sagacious criticisms on 
life and letters ; thoughtful judgments on contemporary events ; 
life-like portraits of public and private personalities. It is 
an entirely human document—bright, vivid, alternating with 
light and shade. For is not life a strange compound of joy 
and sorrow, light and darkness, success and disappointmenis ? 
The MS was made over to me by my friend’s executcrs—a 
month after the grave had closed upon him. Here is a 
copy of the covering letter—the last that my friend 
penned. “To you I make over this MS, with full liberty 
to publish it in extenso or in parts, to keep it back for the 
present, or to destroy it for ever more. It is placed in your 
hands, with full power to deal with it as you please. You 
have known me as no one else has known me on this earth, 
and you are by far the best judge of its contents. There is no 
accent of untruth, no affectation, no make-believe in these 
pages. Itisa correct, ungarbled report of my thoughts, my 

16 
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feelings, my activities. I have set them down, not because 
I have flattered myself into the belief that they were worthy of 
enduring record, but because it helped me in beguiling 
the tedium of my weary, cheerless existence. Should 
you think that they are likely to interest others—with- 
draw not that pleasure from them. But you are the sole 
judge, and your judgment is final, without appeal. I have 
nothing more to add. Farewell! The Night cometh, and I 
hear a Voice calling me hence.” 

This little note—so unaffected in its simplicity, so touch- 
ing in its directness—at once awoke in me a long train of 
melancholy thoughts. 


“I wept as I remembered how often he and I had tired the Sun with 
talking and sent him down the sky.” 


The past unrolled itself before my mental vision. 


A bird bills the selfsame song, 

With never a fault in its flow, 

That we listened to here those long 
Long years ago. 

—But it’s not the selfsame bird— 

No! perished to dust is he... .. 

As also are those who heard 


That song with me. 


I recalled my first meeting with him, many many years ago, 
in a moffussil school-room. The whole scene seemed—as 
fresh as though it were but of yesterday. I remembered him 
sitting next to me in the class—a shy, sensitive child, 
keen eyed and alert in mind, and with a grace and gentleness at 
once singular and striking. We were friends before we parted 
at the end of the first day. There our life-long friendship began. 
We became inseparables, and so unto the end we remained, 
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It was a delightful companionship. The Ganges flowed 
by the school compound, and it was our unfailing joy 
to sit on its bank and watch the silvery stream, the sapphire 
sky, the soft-gliding sailing boats, the setting sun, the 
descending darkness, the unbroken peace and quiet, and 
the solemn silence softening, soothing, pervading all. For 
hours we sat there—happy, speechless—banqueting on nature’s 
pure delights. Our whole school-life was one unclouded 
dream. Mornings were spent in preparing lessons; day at 
the school; afternoons and evenings in contemplation of 
nature, and after dusk at the Library. After sundown my 
father invariably retired there, and we children foliowed 
him. It was a sanctuary of Erudition. Books, discussions 
on books, and learned talk enlivened with poetical quotations, 
were the usual fare. This was the uninterrupted, never 
varied routine, from one end of the year to the other. 
Stupendous was my friend’s memory, and before he left 
school it was richly stored with poetical quotations from the 
earliest to the most modern of the Persian Poets. In after 
life his conversation was a brilliant literary feast, Fine, 
chiselled senterices flowed in swift succession—natural, 
effortless, unstudied. Choice anecdotes, appropriate quotations, 
ironic touches, wit, humour, levity, learning : all these flashed, 
sparkled, shone—holding the audience thrilled and spell- 
bound. E 
The MS before me is itself proof of his finished 
scholarship in Persian, and his wide reading in European, 
literature, School days having ended, he came to-Caleutta to 
prosecute his studies. His devotion to the City of Palaces was 
almost romantic. It was always a wrench for him to leave it, 
even for aday. Poor soul ! What agony did he suffer ! What grief 
and torture during his self-imposed exile fora year from this 
superb city. If Caleutta yielded to any city in his steem 
and love, it was to Oxford—his beloved © University 
which he never could love too well. Let us hear’ his 
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own. words: “Calcutta”, says he,“ was the scene of my 
happy College days, when no cloud marred life’s horizon 
and no storm ruffled life’s placidity. Not College days alone! 
Here, too, on my return from Europe, I nursed golden dreams 
which have receded and faded with the march of time. Ah, 
but here too, I have snatched many a moment of unalloyed 
joy from annihilation’s waste! Here, too, I have forged 
romantic friendships, which sweetened and lightened life’s 
weary path. Here, too, I have struggled and fought against 
heavy odds, with but occasional gleams of victory—only 
gleams—for victory, clear, conclusive, complete, has never 
been my lot, never a prize within my grasp. Woven 
are here the associations of childhood, manhood, declining age ; 
and dear, thrice dear, is their memory tome. To one city 
only—far-famed, aglow with light, crowned with the diadem of 
learning, steeped in hoary traditions, linked with heart- 
stirring romances—thou yieldest in my love and esteem. It 
is Oxford—that supremely glorious city—which I have 
so often longed with a yearning, passionate longing to 
revisit, Oft have I wondered whether it would ever be 
my lot to walk again within its sacred precincts; to see with 
the eyes of old age those haunts where youth and joy and love 
never for one instant betrayed, deserted, parted company 
with each other. For seven ecstatic years Oxford was my 
fondly-adored home. Straightway I fell in love with its 
classic atmosphere, its learned surroundings, its leisured air, 
its striking liberalism, its wondrous opportunities for culture 
and refinement, its unfailing hospitality, its ineffable charm. 
I threw myself unreservedly into the arms of that universally 
beloved city of Minerva, where light and learning, happily 
wedded, hold unquestioned sway. Of learning I could not have 
enough. Who ever can? Jtis a passion which grows and 
grows, more and more. ‘Time, which wrecks all, leaves this 
_unwrecked. It defies time and age, and rises triumphant over 
them both. But, ah! Oxford not only opened the door of 
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Learning to me and guided me into its many-chambered 
palace: it also introduced me—youthful, imexperienced— 
to that Sovereign Lady—the presiding déesse of youth, the 
controlling mistress of manhood, the consoling companion 
of old Age—Love. l 

What a sweet, sad thing is love—especially Love at first 
sight! Who can describe its joy and its pain? It isa crisis 
of the soul. I shall not attempt a description of those 
tense days and sleepless nights when hope waxed and waned ; 
when laughter and tears held alternate sway over mv heart; 
when life was either beautiful sunshine or a weeping gloom. 
My ineffable and sublime! Heaven was on her lips, and joy in 
her eyes. In those long summer evenings, in surroundings fair 
and poetical, we met and walked and talked: and unceasing 
was our talk—for lovers’ talk never hath an end. Even now— 
so vivid is my recollection—I remember the anxiety with which 
I scanned the sky and nervously watched the clouds, lest the 
unexpected rain might rob me of my walk and the soul- 
entrancing talk. Happy, gloriously happy, were those days 
when love was young, and hope was bright, and life was seen 
through the lens of supreme enticing Joy. It was a world far 
from ours, alas! where music and moonlight and feeling were 
one inseparable whole. Two-fold, then, was Oxfcrd’s gift 
to me, no temporary, but an enduring, gift: Love and 
Learning—Sweetness and Light.” l 

I have given but a fragment of the story of my žriend’s 
Oxford life and Romance. It may aptly be described as a page 
torn from the Arabian Nights. Some day the entire təxt and 
. translation may be given to the world: and, I am confident, 
it will not be an unwelcome addition to the library of serious 
literature. This little Persian MS. is rich in thought, rich in 
romance, rich in criticisms on life and letters. 

Its perusal revived in me many distant and faded 
memories; stirred up old dreams; recalled old hopes and fears ; 
for he and I were bosom friends. No human eye—exzept his 
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or mine—has scanned these leaves, and no human hand—other 
than ours—has turned its pages. It is a sacred legacy to me 
and in that light I have always looked upon it and dealt 
with it. 

Never, to my knowledge, was any one more misunder- 
stood than he. His gay talk, his ringing laughter, his easy 
manners, absence of all restraint, and freedom from all reserva- 
tions, were not infrequently mistaken for a want of seriousress. 
But nothing could be further from the truth. His writings, 
which are numerous, are all and without exception serious, 
indeed sad. His outward gaiety was but a means of escape 
and shelter from his brooding melancholy. In spite of company 
—in spite of mirth and merriment—he was intensely lonely, 
intensely sad at heart. What made him so? Life and 
the view that he took of life. He looked upon it as a 
growing renunciation; a continuing disenchantment; a 
funeral procession of hope, of love, of ambition, of all that is 
dear and near to one’s heart. He faced the realities of life, 
faced them without fear. And what is pessimism, but facing 
the realities of life ? He was steeped in melancholy, and was 
always deep in gloomy thoughts. Verily, did he seem to revel 
in the Luxury of Woe! Out of his library, however, he ever 
strove to shake himself free from this empire of gloom and to 
rid himself-of this haunting melancholy. Hence the contrast 
between his depressing writings and his sunny talk. 

Here is a passage to the point: “Know thyself. This 
was one of the Socratic maxims of life, and how true and wise it 
was. Man not only deceives others: he deceives himself 
too. He wears a mask, not only for the outer world, but also 
for the exacting world within himself. He exaggerates his 
powers. He miscaleulates his strength. He overrates his 
virtues, and ignores his vices. If successful, he fancies himself 
the greatest of God’s creation; and if unsuccessful, the most 
injured of mortals. True appreciation of self, realisation of 
one’s limitations, candid admission of failure, cheerful acceptance 
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of facts, charity, forgiveness—how rare in life! Know 
thyself! How difficult the task! And infinitely more dificult 
to know others! And yet fluent and facile and swift are 
we in judging and condemning others! Should Mercy, the 
twin-born of Justice—should Mercy, with Justice, be dethroned, 
dishonoured, expelled from the world’s judgment seat? I 
shudder to think it ; but facts, indubitable facts, point thereto.” 

And again: “One thing I have always cheerfully 
followed and loyally obeyed—the directions of my heart. I have 
never been at pains to consult, or to defer to, the wishes of others. 
My heart has been my one, constant guide. To its prompt- 
ings I have invariably hearkened. Its commands I have never 
disobeyed. For why should I stifle its yearning, or crush its 
cravings ? No one lives twice, outliving his day. Dear heart! 
thou art the custodian of my joys and sorrows—my unceasing 
companion by day and night; my kindly light unto 
death.” 

The MS. begins thus: “ The Goddess of Learning bless- 
ed my cradle, and the good fairies brought to me their 
varied gifts. But rich and rare, though these gifts were, 
the supremest of all—success in life—they forgot tc bring 
and to bestow upon me. And hence sucvess has never attend- 
ed my efforts—strive as I will. I have always seen hope 
dangle before me, but its fulfilment never. Dreams have 
floated before my vision—golden, glittering, beckoning dreams 
but the dawning day has always chased them away— out of 
reach, out of sight. I ama cenotaph of frustrated sopes 
and wasted destinies. In my younger days I was 
wont to chafe, repine, silently grieve: but all that is 
past and over now. I have made peace with fate, 
and have accepted Resignation and Renunciation as the 
two cardinal tenets of my faith. And they have given me 
peace, contentment, serenity, strength, fortitude, courage. 
Disappointment has now no longer any significance for me; 
success no meaning either. Life to me is an endless succession 
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of metamorphoses leading up to that final terrestrial change— 
misnamed death. For is not death but a portal, a tempering 
process, through which we must needs pass on our way to Per- 
fection’s goal P 


‘Let me enjoy the world no less 

- Because the all-Enacting Might 
The fashioned forth its loveliness 
Had other aims than my delight.’” 


This is a fine passage, in complete accordance with my own views, 
and, I doubt not, with the views of many others who have 
gone through life with their eyes open and ears not shut. Do 
we not find the same sentpnents echoing through the ages 
in our eastern literature? Vanitas Vanitatwn! Death and 
Dust! Perchance a purer, happier life beyond! Hope! 
Why should we forsake hope? Is not hope a relief, a con- 
solation, a rock in the sea of uncertainty? I rejoice that there 
was at least this little ray of light which illumed and cheered- 
our author’s path. But ah! are there not millions on this 
fair earth to whom even hope is a mockery in their life of 
perpetual warfare with adverse fate? What about these weary 
toilers of the earth ? One lesson life continually brings home to 
me !:—“ Envy not others: for many many are envious of thee.” 
And if we were to look upon life in this spirit—much of our 
imagined misery would vanish, and a great deal of real misery 
would soften, abate, and lose its bitterness. To me the 
temptation of quoting from this MS. is almost irresistible. 
Thackeray has somewhere said: I hope I shall always-like to 
hear men, in reason, talk about themselves. What subject does 
a man know better? And here it is not only a man in reason, 
but a man lavishly endowed by nature, and rich with all the 
gifts of civilization, | 

Here is a purely personal passage—refreshing in its 
candour and frankness. 
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“Youth and its generous uncalculating ardour! Ah, 
how memory turns to those days of untarnished joy! 
‘Restore, O God, the dreams of youth, and fulfil a titke of 
them.’ Often and often I sat with my father, surrounded 
by books, unfolding to him schemes of future activity. I 
spoke of my design to attempt -a ‘History of Is!am,’ 
and he encouraged me in my ambition. He stimulated my 
passion for study, and loved to dwell upon the true student’s 
ideal, which scorned delights and lived laborious days, I was 
provided with books—for there never was any scarcity of Looks 
at home—-and in my hours of freedom my favourite resort 
was our library. I read with a consuming passion, and heard 
literary subjects discussed with unslaked curiosity. Freshfrom 
an Indian College to an English University, I breathed 
there the very atmosphere of learning. I enjoyed the 
society of the most cultivated and talented of men. There, in 
that congenial company, hope soared higher and yet higher, 
and ambition kept pace with hope. I determined to carry out 
my boyish resolution; and, with that end in view, I set about 
to equip myself for the task. I read history. I studied 
it under that sweetest and kindest of teachers—alas! now, 
no more—Mr. T. A. Archer—familiar to all students of 
mediseval lore. It was more than a tutors interest that 
he took in me. Not only did he help me on in my studies with 
generous unstinted help. He prepared me fully for the task to 
which I proposed to address myself ; namely, the authcrship 
of an Islamic History. Original research he regarded, and 
insisted upon, as an integral part of University education. 
He argued that a student should not only keep himself 
abreast of current scholarship, but should go to the very 
fountain-head—original sources. For only thus can he 
receive the proper training and the necessary discipline 
for sound historical work in after-life. The study of 
original authorities, he contended, was of incalculable service, 
and its neglect of catastrophic consequence to the strdent. 
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It called forth, said he, all the necessary qualifications 
needed for historical work : discretion, judgment, method. 
It taught the art of seizing upon the essentials in the 
overwhelming abundance of details. It quickened the 
intellect; it ensured self-confidence; it formed and matured 
style. In short, it brought critical powers into full play. 
Above all, he held that we should not be content merely 
to restate the ideas of others. We should have ideas of our 
own. Under his loving guidance I passed through all this 
training and made myself ready for the task. But disappoint- 
ment has ever dogged my footsteps. The entrancing 
dream that Iso proudly nursed vanished with my Oxford 
days. I was flung into the vortex of life—not to edify the 
world with historical studies, but to keep body and soul 
together in a mere heart-breaking, soul-deadening struggle for 
existence. Farewell to thee—O happy dream—now, mine, no 
more. Were I a Christian, were I without those duties and 
obligations which chain me to mother-earth, I would 
have retired to a monastery to pursue my studies, to fulfil my 
destiny. For whatever itis not—the monastic life is certainly 
a haven of calm to those who shrink from the pollutions and 
perils of the civil state, and its transient joy. But even that 
is not to be. Hence these tears! Unbidden they flow. Cease, 
O tears, for never will ye deflect Fate from its destined 
course, or vary its decree.” | 

Let me now pass on to his religious views, which were not 
only free from bias and taint of prejudice, but were marked 
with generous liberalism. He could not understand that spirit 
of antagonism which one religion displays towards another ; 
nor could he endure, for an instant, malice, hatred, ill-will, 
disfiguring the relationship which ought to subsist between 
the professors of differing religions. 

“ Religion, said he, is a purely personal matter between 
man and his Creator. It is too lofty and sacred to be 
dragged into the forum and the market-place. ‘The human heart 
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is its temple; human gratitude, its prayer; love, its 
binding tie ; and good-will towards all its fairest flower and 
fruit. | 
And is it not, after ali, the very same goal that all reli- 
gions seek—to announce to the sunk, self-weary mar—Thou 
must be born again ! Why then this wrangle ? Why this ever- 
recurring struggle and bloodshed which wrecks God’s psace 
and brings Satan’s sway on earth.” ? 


“ He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.” 


Though he always disclaimed acquaintance with Politics 
and never, tomy knowledge, tookany part in it, yet his views were 
sound, and showed signs of careful thought, When I say he 
did not take part in Politics—I mean active part; for instance, 
he joined no meeting, wore no colours, belonged to no party, 
and espoused no cause. I do not, for one moment, sugges: that 
he was not seriously interested in his country’s weal or in his 
country’s future. Infact he was keenly, vitally interested. 
I always heard him say, and say with emphasis, that popular 
will, clearly, freely, continually expressed, was the one and the 
only safe-guard in Polities; nay, the only means of securing 
and attaining permanence for politics and promoting good in 
any people with any chance or hope of lasting success. But 
popular will, said he, was not popular caprice—no mere passing 
whim, or epidemic of unreason —but wil? formed, forged, founded 
on an intelligent appreciation of the problems of statesmanship, 
and serious considerations of the pressing problems of the day. 
It needs training, and training needs time. He fornd a 
visionary spirit and a feeling of impatience in his country- 
men. They were far too prone, thought he, to measures, 
ill-considered, premature, over-hasty. ‘Unstable as water thou 
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shalt not excel! Faith, perseverance, courage, eye steadfastly 
set towards the goal, neither fleeting triumph elating, nor 
momentary reverses depressing, the spirits—these are the 
qualities which make for success, in private no less than in public 
life. And are these not the very qualities which we so singularly 
lack? Impatience! Can you build up a nationality in a 
decade or two? Is it not the silent work of many centuries— 
the resultant of countless causes co-operating with each other 
through the ages? This feeling of impatience, this spirit of 
the visionary, he contended, was fraught with fatal conse- 
quences. It will stir hopes foredoomed to failure ; and failure 
will leave our countrymen broken, bruised, crushed, incapable 
of effort, bereft of sunshine, plunged in depression. Progress— 
sure and secure—is ever slow and cautious. History 
inculcates this truth, and we must loyally and whole- 
heartedly accept it. India is astir with new life; aflame 
with lofty aspirations. We see clouds on the horizon, and hear, 
as it were, mutterings of a distantstorm. But I doubt not that 
the clouds and the storm will pass away, leaving an atmosphere 
clearer, a horizon serener, prospects brighter, ties more 
strengthened, and loves more closely-knitted together 
than before. May India’s be the conception of Truth as an 
end to be pursued for its own sake—a conception essentially 
allied with freedom, and opposed alike to anarchy and to blind 
obedience.” 

In another place he says; ‘I love to watch the game of 
Politics from my study window. There, in a tranquil atmos- 
phece, I see things in their true aspect, their correct proportions. 
No warmth of partisanship; no blinding light of self-interest 
either. I watch as a distant spectator, a student of history. 
It is a wondrous game—this game of Politics. Often and 
often personal ambition masquerades in the spotless robe of 
purity, and gross personal interest stalks abroad in the char- 
ming disguise of self-effacing patriotism. JI have known 
many of the chief actors in the scene. I have seen them 
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bedeck and bejewel themselves before making their début on 
the stage. I have seen them without rouge and powder. I 
have seen them as they really are. I have known the springs 
of their action—their secret motives, their appalling disguises. 
I have discerned their character, as distinguished from their 
reputation. Confiding Public—too simple and trustful to-probe 
beneath the surface of things! What sports you are of 
cunning, of falsity, of faithlessness.” 

The MS. abounds in wise reflections. The author knew 
what he was talking about, and time has added force and 
weight to his observations. I shall risk one more quotation. 
“Who will dare deny the gifts which English rule has 
conferred on India? To the English India owes its political 
awakening; its intellectual advancement; its commercial 
progress, its ordered government and Rule of Law. Rich gifts 
are these, and eternal be our thanks to the givers, But the entire 
work of the Englishman in the East is spoiled by his social 
aloofness and racial pride. This might have had its uses when 
he was regarded—as undoubtedly he was some thirty years 
ago—as a heaven-sent messenger to set the ruined world 
right and to bring good things to the world so set right. 
The divinity, that hedged him then, enhanced his importance, 
strengthened his prestige, and made him a_ ruler 
unquestioned. But thirty years have brought fierce 
assaults upon his divinity. The laurel, the palm, and the paean 
are not exclusively his. Indians have been to Europe, 
competed with him in open competition, worked with him 
side by side, shouldered the burden of Government with him, 
seen him at close quarters at home and abroad. The 
glamour is gone. The vaunted superiority is no longer an 
unchallenged fact. The quondam Gods have descended from 
their mists and clouds te mix with mortals of ordinary clay. 
And the discovery—that the quondam Gods are but men of like 
passions with ourselves—has dissolved the spell which held 
Indians in thrall—and has dissolved it forevermore, Prestigas 
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stands now no longer, as it did in days of yore, in 
undimmed splendour. Times change and wë must change with 
Time. Compromise! Is not compromise an unerring guide 
that holds aloft the torch showing the true path to peace 
and salvation ?” 

It seems as though he had lifted the veil of futurity 
and clearly seen what was in store. Curious fore- 
bodings of events which, within recent times, have stirred 
India to its depths! His criticisms are apt, just, penetrating. 
They are an instructive commentary on the happenings of the 
last three or four years. Want of training, want of discipline, 
want of calculation and forethought, impatience, haste, rash- 
ness, blunder, palpable and egregious—are these not the 
dominant features of the political movements of our times? 
But, to be sure, they have not been altogether without good 
results. They marka step forward in the political march. 
They have vindicated—beyond all cavil and doubt—the 
capacity of the Indians for wide effective organisation and 
whole-hearted co-operation. They have wiped away the 
reproach (if ever such a reproach was just) that the Indians 
were not bold and fearless—--ready to face pillory, prison, 
gallows for their political faith and political ideals. They 
have acclaimed and established that ideas are stronger, 
more euduring than the sword. And they have borne splendid 
testimony to the truth, undisputed and indisputable historic 
truth, that no Government, however powerful, can resist the 
unanimous demand or set its face against the unanimous will 
of a really developed people. “ Our entire work in the East,” 
says the Nation and the Athenaeum, “is at stake. We cannot 
save it by resistance and repression, nor yet by a surrender after 
repression, as in Ireland. We can, we believe, save it by an 
honourable pact loyally observed” (March 18th, 1922 p. 885.) 
Sir Valentine Chirol’s letter to the Times is also instructive 
reading on this point. (Mail, Wednesday, September, 20th 
"1922 p. 599). 
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I have not referred to ‘the illuminating literary cziticisms 
which are so plentiful in this MS., nor have 1 given any 
extract from those vivid and charming contemporary portraits 
which enliven and lighten its otherwise serious pages. Consi- 
derations of space forbid extensive extracts or exhaustive 
quotations. But to pass them completely over would be painful 
tu me and perhaps disappointing to my readers. 

In his portrait gallery we meet in masks almost all the 

prominent men of his day, but in easily recognisable masks. 
We encounter Mr. Chameleon, Mr. Vainglory, Mr. Inordinate 
Vanity, Mr. Free Hobnob, Mr. Keep-off-the-Grass, Mr. 
Busy-with-nothing, Professor Never-Smile, Principal Dreamer, 
and last but not least the learned Dr. Bulbulla Samarqandi, 
and we encounter them just as we would encounter 
them in life. Perfect is the portrait of the Doctor—fine, 
flawless.. - 
“ Dr. Bulbulla Samarqandi was a rare human curio, of a 
unique type. Nature, after fashioning him, destroyed the mould. 
And nature was unerring in its instinct. Imagine this small world 
of ours with two such men! The thought is inconce:vable— 
terrible. The world’s strife—already bitter and vencmous— 
would have been a thousand-fold intensified, and the chaos, 
threatening to engulf us all, would long ago have enveloped 
us in its impenetrable gloom. 3 a | 

The dominant trait of the Doctor was jealousy, mi it ruled 
him with a fierce, frenzied rule. He was jealous of the sun 
because it illumined the world ; he-was jealous of the moon 
because it bathed the lovers in love and romance- he was 
jealous of a perambulating child because some day it might 
rival or outshine him; he was jealous of his friends because — 
they might dispute his supremacy in his exclusively own 
kingdom of humbuggism ; and malevolent whispers ‘suggest that 
he was even jealous of his very dear parents because they 
brought forth so peerless a son.- Poor Doctor! victim of 
jealousy so absorbing, so complete. 
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“ His religion sat very lightly on him. He would hug 
Islam if it led him to the path of glory or of gold. He would 
bow, in reverent devotion, to the Brahmanic rule, if the 
Brahmanic rule held cut hopes of a tempting salary ora 
sinecure post. | 

“ Busy, busy he always seemed, but what with the Devil 
alone knew. The Devil was his unwavering companion, his 
Fidus Achates ; God a casual acquaintance. Not infrequently I 
discerned a devilish schadenfre.de gleam in his fine big eyes, and 
devilish hatred and malice peer through his acts and speech. 
But, poor dear, how I pity you. You tried all the arts 
and stratagems to compass your end, but in vain! You 
tried Politics; you flirted with Law; you set yourself up as 
a theologian ; you kissed the feet of the great ; you humbled, 
humiliated yourself, you grovelled in the dust, and all for a 
passing position, a phantom goal. Vanitas Vanitatum |! 

“T shall never forget your tears and lamentations at your 
failure and your defeat. Did you not bewail, in overflooding 
tears, the mockery of fate and the inefficiency of flattery? 
A disappointed man was he—disappointed with life, love, 
flattery, the world, and himself ! 

“ But disappointment did not completely crush him. He 
tried yet another avenue to success—the Old World avenue. 
He claimed the Seal of Prophetship. He stood out before 
the world as the latest Messenger of God who had strayed 
away from his destined path, but had, at last, discovered his 
real vocation, his true mission. But, alas! he came too late 
to catch the ear of a heathen world—grown weary of prophets 
and scornful of the terrors of hell. This hope too died away 
for the doctor, and there was nothing left for him but to 
submit to the inevitable—failure and despair. 

Rest now, in thy obscurity, dear deluded Knight of the 
Devil—rest in peace until the dust, you grovelled in, claims thy 
weary, worn body and death stills thy restless, agitated 


soul.” 
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His sketches are not only brilliant literary performances: 
they are distinctive of his powers as a satirist. He wielded a 
trenchant blade, and when he dealt a blow it left its victim 
writhing, prostrate, pitilessly exposed, ‘mercilessly chastised. 

I must not indulge in further quotations; tempting 
though it be. Every one of these sketches has a special 
flavour of its own. Wit in one, irony in another, rapier-tarust 
in the third—they are all sparkling little gems. 

I shall now conclude with one small extract regarding 
Persian Poetry. Dear, ever dear to him was Persian Poetry. He 
was suckled, so to speak, on it; and his fond love for it faltered 
not, even for a day. He lived with the Persian Poets. They were 
his inseparable companions—companions in sunshine and in 
gloom. I always found on his table a choice collection of poets. 
To recite, to compare, to contrast, to judge, to decide the 
comparative merits of his favourite poets, was the one absorbing 
pre-occupation of his leisure hours, his one unwearying source of 
joy. To such literary banquets I had a free, unhindered 
passport, and we sat, not seldom, far far into the night 
exchanging views, declaiming poetry, feasting on things divine. 
Fresh, fragrant, unforgettable is their memory—my priceless 
treasure, my unwaning joy. But I must stop and let 
him have his say; “I have always clung with passionate 
clinging to Persian Poetry for—fiowery though it be— 
it has always brought me consolation in sorrow, sunshine 
in joy. In the use of language as a musical instrument 
Persian stands second to no language in the world. Its classi- 
cal poetry is music, music par excellence. But its charm is 
not.cunfined to the mere witchery of words. We meet there 
forms and thought and feeling which, we had imagined, were 
our own exclusive birthright; our very own proud privilege and 
possession. But they are there in luxuriant abundances, ex- 
pressed in language of exquisite appropriateness. They 
challenge and. refute the claim of the moderns to superiority 
over them in culture; in delicate, refined thoughts; in sweet, 
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rapturous expression. Persian poetry, like all true poetry, 
takes life for its province; human destiny for its theme. It 
ignores not the seamy side of life. Who would ignore it 
who looks upon life steadily and looks upon it asa whole? 
But its message, nevertheless, is a message of joy and hope. 
It softens grief; it heightens pleasure ; it consecrates effort ; 
it inculcates resignation, and bids us be of good cheer amidst 
augmenting renunciation, dwindling hopes, vanishing joys. 
Bury Hafiz with me; for not even death shall divide us! All 
my life I have sauntered in his garden—rich in choicest 
flowers and fruits. I have listened to the music of its 
nightingales, the sweet notes of its birds. I have plucked 
and pressed its roses to my heart with tender, passionate caress. 
I have. inhaled its intoxicating, heart-expanding, joy-inspiring, 
_ grief-forgetting fragrance and perfume. How ofen have I not 
called his Sagi and quaffed his Sparkling Wine! Sweetest 
singer of Shiraz—Priest and Poet of Love and Life! Unfad- 
ing is thy Garden ; eternal thy Crown.” 

I must now bid farewell, for the present, to this MS. 
which I trust will ere long be in print for the lovers of 
Eastern Literature both here and abroad. 

To these memories the following lines are apposite: 


First went my hopes of perfecting mankind, 
Next—faith in them, and then in freedom’s self, 
And virtue’s self, then my own motives, ends 
And aims and loves, and human love went last. 


S. Kyuvupa BUKHSA 
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MITES FROM MANY 
IV 
(GOD-WARD) . 
(I) Golden-Dream. 


Bind me Beauty in Love’s chain, 
Never may Love’s night know dawn ! 
Love is boundless, soundless’ main, 
I, a joy-tear dropt thereon. 
Love Thou art and Loye am Í, 
Love Thou art and Lord supreme, 
Life, death—world-play, low and high— 
All are but Love’s golden dream.—Modcern. 


(II) Solar Eclipse. 


The sun that rises day and day 

Invokes the flames that downward burn 
As lusts of flesh and lusts of mind, 

Will none their heads now upward turn ? 
God’s light descends, so dark to sense, 

And sweeps o’er sun, to sense so bright, 
The darkness past, the soul finds rest 

In sun-renewed—God’s sweet, true light. 

— Modern. 


(III) Joy of Lafe. 
Tn all the joys that life affords 
If I but mind the Giver of joys, 
Transcending far of joys the sum 
O, who can then deflect my choice 
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From that Great Joy, whose faintest shades 
By sense and mind as joys are crowned. 
He is, joys are ; all joys begone, 
The joys of all in Him are found. 
From Him am I and all my joys ; 
A moment past, in Him we're hid, 
And if not in His joy before 
How they and I in life have slid? 
These transient joys, if true I read 
To joy that’s He will surely lead. 
How joyless soul can His joy find, © 
Where joys of all are aye combined ?>— Modern. 


| (IV) Tear-drop. | 


My greatest joy in this world’s life 
—The tear-drop I have shed 
For Him whose name has captured me, 
In warm love Him to wed.. Modern. 


(V) Grief and Joy. 


Joy and grief | 
l —QO how brief !— >- ~ 
Are warp and woof of Life. 
Hope and Fear, 
Smile and tear 
Embroider Life with strife. 
Love and Hate 
Unabate 
Their power with Life to blend. 
. Near and far, | 
Earth and Star 
_ Their influences lend, 
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‘.Late.and soon, 
Night-and noon, . 
To Sun, Moon, Sky and Main, 
- Life to tint, . 
Life to glint 
With what comes nev’r again. 
Sweet and sad, 
Sane and mad, 
Thou makest life to mind. 
Sweet the core 
Sweet the more 
E’en Thou canst make the rind. 
Life’s ills all | 
—Great and small— 
If Thee but bring to mind, 
Cease to trouble ; 


~ . As burst bubble 


In Thee extinction find. 
Joy of Life, 
Hate and Strife, 
Ab! who knows where their end ? 
Sure, Life’s joys, 
Tf Love’s choice, 
In thanks to Thee ascend. 
My soul to thine own song attend, 
Beseech His grace this veil to rend. —Modern. 


(VI) Divine Alchemist. 


If I but mind, God is God 
And all that He has made is good, 
O how can I then ‘aught . condemn 
And miine eyes from Goodness hood, 
By least can Great be understood ? 
What He can with His Goodness bear, 
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Were it by little me condemn’d 
The shame and madness of my ways 
Who can cure or e’en amend, 
And evil thoughts mine Himward send ? 
Past mind’s thick, dark mist 
Shines that Great Alchemist, 
What looks brass base, 
If He enface 
And in love burn, 
Will quickly turn 
To purest gold, 
In love to hold 
Till this life’s done 
And new life spun. 
What then will be 
Can man’s eye see 
The one unspeakable Vertry ?—Modern. 


(VII) WOMAN 
(1) Vision. 


Woman, Life’s unravelled knot, 
How to look for God in thee, 


_ His creative creature thou, 


May He grant the eye to see! 
This eye of flesh 
Heart-ills enmesh 

It sees where God mine be 
Only devil, 

Sire of evil, 
_ O where to find the key 

To this great mystery ! 
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(2) Approach. 


Thy mouth, of world the one love-song, 
Thine eyes, world-joy’s recess, 
Thy breast, Life’s fountain pure, 
Thine arms world’s one caress. 
Offenders ’gainst their souls they be 
Who ’gainst thee would transgress. 
The whole of thee 
Great mystery, 
Of heav’n and hell the door. 
Whence this dower, 
Whence this power, 
Who’s at thy being’s core ? 


(3) Recognition. 


As maiden, thou God’s hidden might 
Before Creation’s nascent start ; 

As wife, His power—the mother of all ;— 
Unmated, God in Love’s pure heart, 
I swear, O woman, God’s thou art.— Modern. 


MOHINIMOHAN CHATTERJI 
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THE ROSE OF INDIA 
(ACT IV; Scene I) 


[Scene. A room in the house of Krishna, Mailepur. Magudani discovered 
with Nari, her old ‘nurse. ] 


Magudani— 


O tell me Nari, tell me—thou art sure--. 
That Gad, the prince of Narankot is come 
With Sitaraman to the court to-day? . 


Nari— 


‘Tis true, your presence, as I’m standing here ; 
And with them came, they say, some holy man 
Who worketh mighty magic on the sick. 


Magudant— 


That is the Apostle Thomas. O what joy 
To see them once again, in Mailepur ! 
O tell me, Nari, art thou too not glad? 


Nari— 


If thou art, mistress; yet no joy compares 
With mine at thy return, my heart’s delight. 


Magudani— 


Quick, Nari, someone waits. Who can it be? 


1 Mailepur= ‘the city of peacocks,’ 
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(Enter Sinthice, Magudani’s aunt. 
Sinthice— 


Joy of my eyes, Jai Ram.” 


Magudani— 
Jai Sita Ram'\* 


Could sight of anything bring joy to them, 
Then were I glad indeed | 


Sinthice— 


Tut, gentle niece! 
Thy cup of joy will not embittered be - 
By an aunt’s blindness. Though thy tender soul 
It cost a sigh, its bitterness is known 
Only to such as dwell in endless night. 


Magudan— 


But if upon that endless-seeming night 
Should strike an unexpected streak of dawn 
And herald in the brightness of the day ? 


Sinthice— 


“Tf”! Nay it boots not to imagine it. 
Too happy dreams have sad awakenings. 


Magudani— 


Yet life were poor without its happy dreams. 
And there is more than dreaming, there is Faith. 


1 Sinthice (pronounced Sinteetshe) ‘little mother’ or ‘aunt,’ 
2 & 3 ‘Jai Ram’ and ‘Jai Sita Ram’ the regular ancient Hindu greeting, Salaam 
is Mohammedan, thongh the familiarity of the word to English ears perhaps justifias its 


occasional use in the play. 
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Sinthice— 

Faith—what is faith, or of what use to me ? 
Magudan— 


Faith is a gift to win what else were lost, 

To find what earth affords not—to lay hold 

On those fair crowns reserved for faith alone: 
To bring a Power above all earthly powers 
Down to the need that cries on It for aid. 
Where human weakness falters, Faith achieves, 
Turning defeat to sudden victory, 

And while Despair sits still with folded hands, 
Faith reaches up and move the Hands of God. 


Sinthice— 


Pray, from what well of new philosophy 
Hath Magudani filled her water-jar ? 
Nay, child, proceed—it likes me well to hear. 


Magudani— 


O aunt, if this were mere philosophy, 

ĮI would be silent, but ’tis more, far more— 

Nay all, if thou receive it. From a well a 
Of living water I have filled my jar, 

From that new teaching I have told thee of, 
Truth’s very fountain, flowing from the lips 

Of Christ’s Apostle to renew the world. 

Nor without knowledge do I talk of faith 

And of the blessings that rain down on it, 

Who with these eyés have seen the leper cleansed, 
The lame man leaping, when the Apostle prayed ; 
So that I longed if only he might come 

To Mailepur, and by the prayer of faith 

The shadow might be lifted from thine eyes, 
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Long while, or e’er to Mailepur he come, 
My soul from her dark prison may have sped. 


Magudamn— 


Nay, he is come already—he is here— 

And thou must seek him, hear him plead for thee, 
Till open-eyed thou lift thy soul to Him 

Who died and lives again for evermore. 


Sinthice— 
What will thy father, Krishna, say to this ? 


(Enter Krishna.) 
Magudam— 


My father ! 
Krishna— 


Rosebud! Apple of my eye! 
Never so loved as now ! 


Magudan— 


And wherefore now ? 
Krishna— 


When is a pearl so prized as when it slips 
Back tothe ocean from the diver’s hand ? 
When is the sky so fair as when it glows 
With the last lustre of the dying day ? 

Or song so sweet as when its melody 

Faints on the note that brings it to a close ? 
That incense is the sweetest we inhale 

But for a moment from a breeze astray 

’ Mid linden blossoms or wild jessamine ; 
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Those flowers most fair that quickest fade away, 
‘Those hours most kind that journey on apace, 
Turning to memories of some happiness | 

We hardly knew, till it had winged its flight. 


Magudani— 
Thy fledgling, father, hath not left the nest. 
Krishna— 


Soon *twill be empty and the bird have flown. 
The heir of Gondophares came to-day 

And for thine hand hath made his princely suit, 
With such embellishment of poesy | 
My soul hath caught the fever of his song; 

And all the eve’s astir with linnet wings 

And trembling with the song of nightingales. 


Magudani— 


O, father dear, I never knew thee thus ! 


Sinthice— 


Have patience, niece—it cannot last for long, 
If I know aught of Krishna. 


Krishna— 


So the world 
Stifles its singers, but I am content : 
Proud that for Krishna’s daughter comes the heir 
To Kandahar, Kabul, and Taxila, 
And leads her up the staircase to a throne, 
Where she shall reign as queen in Narankot ! 
My Magudani and no other maid— 
Not even the daughter of Mahadevan. 
How, Rosebud, wilt thou like to be a queen ? 
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Magudani— 


Right well, my father, so I be fis queen. 
Yet I would dwell as gladly in a hut 
As in a palace, if I kept his love. 


Sinthice— 


What dowry doth he ask for wedding her ? 
Belike enough to test our willingness 
To spend in huts the remnant of our days ! 


Krishna— 


Dowry he asks not any—only prays 

That in her hand she bring an olive branch 
For peace perpetual ’twixt our rival states 
Long as their happy union shall endure. 


Sinthice— 


Brought he no gift in token of his love 
For Magudani ? 


Krishna— 
In sooth, I had forgot. 


It waits heron the threshold. Hither, slaves! 


(Attendants advance, bringing veils of various colours, 


golden anklets, bangles, etc.) 
Krishna— 


These playthings will engross an hour at least. 
‘o I will hence. Come, kiss me ere I go. 
And may the curtain of thy beauty-sleep 
A store of happy dreams in waiting keep. 
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(Embraces Magudani, then exit ; Magudani examines the presents. 
The voice of God is heard singing without). 


Gad— 


If a stray flower should fall 

Low at my feet, 
‘Tis for my heart to wear, 
But if a thorn, to bear 


Pain for thee, sweet. 


Tf but a glance from thee i 
On me-should gleam, 

It should fall softer far 

Than ray of evening star, 


Star of my dream ! 


If but a note of thine 
Answer my song, 

Then through my soul aglow 

Musie divine shall flow 


All a year long. 


(During the serenade, Magudani goes oul and stands on the 
balcony. When it is over. she sings, in reply)—-- 


Magudam— 


Take up the rose that falls 
Low at thy feet, - 

Red as my love for thee, 

Fragrant as thine for me 


_ Glowing and swest. 
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What is the girl a-doing ? (Calls) Magudani, 

’Tis time thou wert abed! Go Nari, go, 

Bring back thy mistress. ’Tis enough of love 

For one day’s wooing, and the hour is late. 

(Nari goes and returns with Magudani. Sinthice ris ies) 
Goodnight, my child, and mayst thou always be 
Happy as now I see thee. 


Magudani— 


Aunt, goodnight. 
Thou wilt remember ? 


Sinthice— 
Ay, Pll not forget (Exit) 
Ihagudani— 


‘Thank God for happiness! Ah, who is there, 
~ There at the window yonder? Horrible! 
Look, Nari, look, and yet it cannot be ! 


Nari— 


` Why flies the colour mistress from thy cheeks ? f 


( Through a adios is looking the face of Ram hada: 
on being observed he vanishes). 


Magudam— 


God help us! *I'was Ram Chandra. He is here! 
Ram Chandra is this night in Mailepur! 


Curtain, 
To be Continued 


Francis A. Jupp 
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A DISAPPOINTED LOVER 
_ Neer once I thought it could be so, 
Our tie of love should sundered be: 
_ And hearts must pine that once did glow, 
With passion’s purest flame: ah, me! 


I still felt sure that nought could hap 
To cause estrangement ’twixt us two; 

Nor dreamt I once that aught could sap 
The basis of our love so true. 


My faith was firm—My love and I 
United still would run our race; 
And death, at length, when came it nigh, 
Would find us locked in fond embrace. (Nidhu Babu.) 


JYOTISHCHANDRA BANERJBA 


GIPSY GIRL 


When you danced last night at the masquerade, 
Clad as a gipsy girl picturesquely, 

When you clattered the cymbals of your tambourine, 
How soon the people about you faded away, 

And barren earth was where the floor had been. 


My love, within a wilderness you danced, 

And I alone sat watching you, 

With the campfire between us, 

With the stars peeping down through the leaves. 
Your hair was with flowers bedecked, 

Your ankles, bejewelled and sparkling. 


How soon to Gipsy-laid you transported me, 
When you danced last night at the masquerade, 
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A STUDY OF INDIAN POLITICAL CONDITIONS 


‘The relations which exist between India and he? govern- 
ment and the status which India holds within the Empire 
have been regarded for generations as a matter of expert 
intelligence alone. Popular opinion has not hitherto been 
consulted or instructed on the subject, and the people of Great 
Britain have had, perforce, to fulfil their Imperial obligations 
by proxy. So long as the task of governing India devolved ona 
limited number of officials, recruited in a particular manner and 
thereafter charged with the whole responsibility of adminis- 
tration according to the provisions of the existing system, it 
was inevitable that this should he so. The system of Indian 
administration, at-the outset perhaps as good as any that 
could have been designed for the purpose, suffered increasing- 
ly, as time advanced, from a certain rigidity of structure. 
Every year brought fresh indications that it could be regarded 
only asa temporary expedient, but the difficulty remained of 
how and when it could be best replaced and who would have 
the wisdom and courage to stand sponsor for the changes that 
must come. The war brought the occasion, and- the passing 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Act introduced -a comprehensive 
scheme of reform which was officially inaugurated in January, 
1920. 

It was natural to look to these constitutional reforms for 
a betterment in existing conditions and, with time, the 
growth of experience and the development of capacity : it 
would have occurred to few to anticipate an immediate 
and radical alteration of outlook, or an activity which would 
straightway express itself with vigour and practical effect. 
Yet the reforms have already produced results to surpass all 
expectations, releasing, as they have, long-stored energies, 
and revealing capacities the existence of which was 
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‘unsuspected because they have hitherto found no legitimate 
outlet. | 
The changes which have been brought about in the. 
Indian administration have expressed themselves in no 
respect with greater significance than in India’s relation to 
international affairs. The power of an international public’ 
opinion is now recognised as of the first importance in 
securing a just settlement of disputed points among the 
free peoples of the world. For this reason the method of 
to-day is to submit questions relating to human welfare and 
progress to a larger body of opinion than that of the 
parties immediately concerned. An important result of this 
. free comradeship of experience and its conclusions between 
different classes and different peoples is that relationship 
between the government and the governed can no longer 
continue to be a purely private concern. The business of 
politics must cease to remain in the hands of a chosen few 
and political theory is rapidly giving place to lay judgment 
in much that concerns our daily living, 

The recent Reform Act inaugurating in India a new 
policy which is to advance her government hy progressive 
stages towards Home Rule, has already to some extent 
brought that country in a line with the self-governing coun- 
tries of the world. Indiais no longer constrained to view 
all outside events through Anglo-Saxon eyes. So recently as 
in 1916 without a representative even on the Imperial Council, 
in 1919 she had already an independent voice at the Peace 
Conference. Since then she has been represented in many 
international councils,—at Washington and Geneva in the con- 
ferences of Disarmament and of the League of Nations, and 
in the International Labour Conference, where her spokesmen: 
played a leading part. For the first time, too, in the history of 
the British Empire an Indian Representative has paid a series 
of official visits to the Dominion Premiers to discuss the status: 
of Indians throughout the Empire. Nor has the energy of 
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Indians been confined to mere oratory or the exchange of 
thèoretical opinion. On many matters which have seen. the 
subject of international discussion, —notably that of labour and 
its attendant problems,—India has been one of the first nations, 
not merely to ratify the Conventions which she was bound to 
ratify, but further to take definite legislative action. 

The sudden emancipation of India into international 
politics has produced, incidentally, a somewhat strange 
anomaly. We find Indian opinion filtering last into the coun- 
try, of which it should be the first and most natural coxcern, 
from other lands and nations; of continental and American 
peoples engaged in free debate with Indian leaders on subjects 
regarding which Great Britain has hitherto sought to save her 
the trouble of reflecting. The old established order is dissolv- 
ing before our eyes: a shifting of relations is takirg place 
which demands much re-adjustment of understanding. 
Changes have been brought about with such swiftness that 
public opinion in England has not yet taken count of them, and 
has still to learn that India is no longer an Imperial ward whose 
fate is determined and whose fortunes are administered for 
her by her trustees. For, in popular belief, the ancisnt land 
of India is as fixed and static as its own storied Epics. 
Problems of development and expansion and political ideals 
have not suggested themselves in connexion with a country 
which is surely old enough to have stopped gyrcwing, 
which, it is assumed, has reached a comfortable maturity 
and settled down, for all time, to an unquestioning routine ! 
This fairy-tale delusion still persists, none the less because 
it is as thoughtless and un-reasoning as many another 
legend of childhood. This it is - which, ‘confronted with 
the facts of to-day, has given rise to a general attitude 
of bewilderment regarding India,—a «settled persuasion 
that the British government has invited chaos and anarchy 
by its untimely concessions, coupled with the kope that 
it may still have sufficient power to avert these evils, As 
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a consequence the opinion prevails that there is nothing which 
British statesmanship or individual effort can further effect ; 
thai Englishmen would do well to keep what authority they 
can, with the means at their disposal, and wait for the future 
to develop itself automatically. The mood of to-day is to 
regard the romantic tale of British rule in India as finished 
andto look to the sequel as a tedious anti-climax of academic in- 
terest alone. This mood 1s accentuated by the attitude of numbers 
of British officials of the old régime, who, suspicious of change, 
are counting the days until they can retire on their pensions, 
and resign themselves to the prospect of India drifting 
towards an unknown future in which England will have 
little lot and less concern. As -a topic of popular interest 
India. has, without doubt, lost, the glamour and fascination 
she. once. possessed. - Her -stock of current issues appears 
to be failing, and, in what concerns our personal relation 
with her, people are- already beginning to live in the 
past. | | = i 
In point of fact intelligent interest in Indian affairs 
was arrested at the time of the transfer of aathority from 
the East India Company to the Crown, and still lives on 
the traditions of the middle of last century. In the old 
trading days, when the relations between England ‘and 
India were more direct and personal, neither inside nor 
outside of Parliament was British opinion apathetic or 
ill-informed. The periodical enquiries held in London, for 
the purpose of renewing the Company’s charter, aroused and 
sustained a healthy public interest inspired, no doubt, by the 
desire of profit, but honestly desirous of upholding the prin- 
ciples of justice, as the conscience of the time conceived them. 
Only following the change in form of government, with the 
establishment of a special class of Anglo- -Indian administrators, 
and of the Secretariat system, was popular interest not merely 
discouraged, but practically excluded from the arcana of the 
specialist. 
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A certain apathy, a lack of intellectual curiosity concern- 
ing peoples with whom one is not likely to have direct deal- 
ings, is a common disposition of mankind. In England, 
owing, perhaps, to defects of historical training, perhaps, also, 
to geographical situation, it has often shewn itself, even to- 
wards those of the same stock who live across the seas, in a 
general vagueness concerning the map, ina confusion of 
terms when speaking of -commonwealth, dominion, co:ony, 
state, union, as if these names might safely be used as 
synonyms. On the subject of the Indian peoples, geogrephical- 
ly so remote,—differing from them in race, creed, castom:, 
and mentality, the people of Great Britain have never been 
instructed at school or university, in contemporary literature, 
or even in the press. Occasional brief announcements, mainly 
of official interest until recently, have been really devoid of 
meaning to the average reader, who possesses no background 
of information against which they can be laid to bring them. 
into perspective, no sequence of understanding to supply them 
with a context. Nor has ignorance ‘een wholly confined to 
the general public. The governing classes themselves have 
rarely professed to any but the sketchiest knowledge of Indian 
conditions and administration, content, as they have been, 
to leave the task of ruling India in the hands of a picked 
body of Englishmen. Thus, partly through pre-occupation 
with home affairs, partly through a modest conviction that 
their opinion could be of little value compared with that of 
the specialists whose life was devoted to the task, they have 
left the country almost entirely to the rule of a little oligarchy 
of administrators, civil servants by name, in reality constitu- 
tional autocrats. This complete separation of spheres of in- 
terest within the Empire has had its disadvantages as well as 
its manifest uses. The Indian Civil Servant, although the 
best working years of his life were spent in Ifidia, although 
India was his career, his “job,” his special subject, wes in 
no real sense identified with India. His friencs, his 
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interests, his customs, were, like himself, imported : his chief 
ambition has been to do his work well and to get away. 
Secure in his office, supreme in his authority, removed many 
thousand miles from the stimulus and restraints of a critical 
public opinion, could it be expected of him that he should 
remain an ordinary mortal, imperfect, fallible, like other 
men? Cculd there be much inducement to him to see through 
the eyes of those in subjection to him, or to try to convince 
(with the alternative prospect of being convinced), when he 
needed only to command? ‘Thus, when problems. arose, as 
problems must arise, especially when the interests of ruler and 
subject are distinct, and frequently at variance, the hope of 
India was always to awaken the interest of the Home 
Government and of the British public, where speech was 
free and opinion more impartial. This desire, which in a 
measure foreshadowed the universal demand of to-day,—the 
desire for a just settlement by means of arbitration and lay 
judgment, has rarely been suspected in England. Had her 
politicians understood it better they would hardly have 
frustrated such hopes by referring all questions to men 
chosen from among those very specialists against whose 
judgment India sought appeal. Nor, had they reflected 
more seriously, would they in so many instances have 
expected of ex-administrators, whose experience had been 
largely confined to a particular corner of India and to a 
particular type of work, a final and unerring verdict upon 
the whole of Indian life and activity, wherever it presented 
difficulties. l 
There was, no doubt, much excuse for this procedure. 
India was a dependency of the British Empire, but India is a 
land of which the English were not in a position to under- 
stand the conditions and social organisation. The machinery 
of government was of British manufacture, but it had been 
constructed by Englishmen resident in India built up gradu- 
ally, and adapted to the complicated needs of governing a 
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variety of peoples of widely differing habits, beliefs, and 
temperaments as one nation. l 

As the successor of the Moghui Emperors, in sequence 
of conquest and even in titular authority, Great Britain’s 
conception of Empire in India has always been, to some 
extent, coloured by Moghul ideas, and not the least in respect 
of the strong hand and the personal supremacy of local re- 
presentatives. But Moghul times and Moghul manners can 
offer no real parallel. The Emperors of Delhi were an Eastern 
people: they made their abiding home in India: Indian 
interests became their interests, and a real social fusion took 
place in spite of the underlying antagonism between the two 
races and creeds. The Moghul ruler was not serving a country 
across the seas, and, even in his oppression he was still seek- 
ing, above all else, the glory of the country whose children 
he oppressed. l 

The understanding that arises from daily companionship 
and of community of habits and of interests cannot, with 
reason, be expected from Englishmen towards the people of 
India. But a knowledge of the plain facts of history is not 
beyond their reach, even though these are not so accessible 
as they ought to be, For it is certain that the common and 
conventional misconceptions of India and her peoples, —fanci- 
ful, grotesque, and highly mischievous,—will hold the ground 
until the realities are widely known and frankly discussed. 
It is of real importance that the British people, in whose 
hands, to a large extent, the future of India stil) resis, should 
understand the process of development which has taken place 
in India during the period of British occupation. Without 
that understanding they can never comprehend that the 
recent reforms were the logical outcome of the work of the 
past hundred years, and that the concessions therein embodied 
were no more than the tardy redemption of definite and re- 
peated promises, the fulfilment of which has long been 
overdue, m 
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For nearly a century eduation has been conducted in India 
on Western lines. English authors and English political 
ideals have supplied the thought with which the student’s 
mind has been fed, and a first essential of national unity has 
been supplied to this country of a hundred vernaculars by 
giving it a common language,—-English, the language of the 
government. Nourished, as they have been, on British 
ideals of individual freedom, representative government, and 
progressive development, is it the fault of India’s “literate” 
classes,--if fault it be,—that they have learnt to possess a 
British political temper and instinct for liberty? Rather 
should it be welcomed as the one sure sign of vitality in an 
educational system which is otherwise marred by much that 
is burdensome, and irrelevant. 

' The turning-point in Indian modern history came, of 
course, with Macaulay’s famous minute of 1835 deciding in 
favour of an English form of education in India. Of this 
minute the historian Sir John Seeley wrote: “ Never on this 
earth was a more momentous question discussed. Macaulay’s 
minute remains the great landmark in the history of our 
Empire considered as an instrument of civilization. It marks 
the moment when we deliberately recognised that a function 
had devolved on us in Asia similar to that which Rome fulfil- 
led in Europe.” 
= Incomment of this passage Mr. C. F. Andrews wrote 
in 1912:' “ When we consider what has taken place since then, 
how the Indian Renaissance which sprang from Macaulay’s 
policy has pointed the way forward to the modernising of 
Japan, China and Corea; how a reflex action has opened out 
new movements in Persia, Turkey and Egypt; how all the 
great revolutions which have recently convulsed Asia have 
had this same cause behind them; how even greater 
events than these may be before us in the future; we can 
then understand that there is much to justify Sir John 
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 Seeley’s ‘sentence with respect to Macaulay’s mirnute—. 
‘Never on this earth was a more momentous question 
discussed.’ ” 

The avowed intention of Macaulay in advocating an 
English form of education in India was to anglicise India. 
With a barbarism in cultural matters which was not uncom- 
mon in his day he wished to blot out the great past of Hindu 
and Moslem culture and substitute for it an English mind and 
English manners. In its immediate result his policy had the 
effect of producing a youth which was neither Indian nor 
English, which was out of sympathy with its own culture and 
was more disposed to look to the West for its ideas and 
motives of conduct. But reaction soon set in. It did not take 
long to prove that it was impossible to ignore India’s lorg an- 
tecedent civilization. The situation was far better understood 
by Ranade, an Indian scholar and reformer of the next 
generation. 3 

“The process of growth,” he wrote, “is always slow 
when it has to be a sure growth. There are those amonz us 
who think that the work of the reformer is confined only to a 
brave resolve to break with the past and to do what his own 
individual reason suggests as proper and fitting. The power 
of long-formed habits and tendencies is ignored in this view 
of the matter. The true reformer has not to write ona clean 
siate. His work is, more often, to complete the half-written 
sentence.” 

The results of Macaulay’s educational experiment were 
even more momentous than its author had intended, alke‘t in 
one essential respect wholly different in kind. The birth of 
an Indian national consciousness really dates from this epoch. 
The Indian of to-day is more ardently a son of his own coun- 
try than he ever was before.” He is an Indian before -all alse; 
—hbut he has assimilated new ideas. In particular he has bean a 
singularly apt pupil of British teaching in respect of political 
ideals and institutions. These have penetrated his minc and 
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spitit, have gained his sympathy and admiration when many 
other features of Western culture made no appeal to his im- 
agination,. or may have actually repelled him. But the con- 
cept .of liberty, progress, representative government and 
parliamentary institutions is not, for him, a possession of the 
British race. He has claimed, rightly and logically, that 
it is his to translate into his own experience. With a wise 
prescience, which may atone for an unnecessary patronage 
of manner, Macaulay himself wrote of this historic reform: 
“Tt may be that the public mind of India may expand 
under our systen until it has outgrown that system; that 
by good government we may educate our subjects into a 
capacity for better government; that, having become instructed 
in European knowledge, they may, in some future age, 
demand European institutions. Whether such a day will 
ever come I know not. But never will I attempt to avert 
or retard it. Whenever it comes it will be the proudest day 
in our history.” Nor was Macaulay alone in his vision of 
an India of the future which should govern herself. There 
were not a few broadminded English administrators in India 
in the old Company days who looked to autonomy in India 
as the ultimate goal of British administration. Even before 
Macaulay’s time Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of Madras, 
had raised this same question and had expressed the conviction 
that “we should so educate our Indian subjects as to enable 
them to govern and protect themselves.” Most significant 
too, was the admission of the Parliamentary Committee in 
the Act of 1833, renewing the Company’s Charter shortly 
after the Great Reform Bill, that “ Indians were alive to the 
grievances of being excluded from a larger share in the 
executive government...... and that such ‘exclusion is not 
warranted on the score of their own incapacity for business 
or the want of application or trustworthiness.” 

‘The transfer of power from the Company to the Crown 
effected a radical ehange in the character of British rule in 
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India. It eonferred a blessing on the country in- delivermg 
her from a dual authority, and placing her in a position to 
receive the benefits of material progress and industrial 
development. On the other hand the Company had introduced 
into India, incidentally, as it were, individual governors of 
personal integrity and administrative genius,—men whose 
object was good governmest, not exploitation, who sincerely 
looked upon the responsibility of Indian administration as a 
sacred trust. If such have not been lacking fn the Imperial 
government it has certainly been more difficult for them to 
carry through reforms which appeared to militate against 
the interests of their own privileged order. With the rise 
of a large official class of Anglo-Indian administrators there 
was no departure from Macaulay’s system of education, 
designed to train up a race of men which should demand 
British institutions and enjoy British privileges, but this 
purpose was no longer held in view. With much talk of 
the mission of Great Britain to rule India solely for her own 
good; with, it is also true, a general sincere desire to act 
fairly and equitably by a subject country, it was not the 
intention of the little oligarchy of British officials to surrender 
position and prestige,—whether personai or Imperial,—for 
a hazy ideal. It is easy to forget the promises of one’s 
predecessors in office, and those promises were cheerfully 
ignored by a body of men who felt, with more reason than 
justification, that, in view of their own superior efficiency 
and training, it were far better to leave things as they 
were, and continue, sine die, the exercise of a benevolent 
despotism. ‘This attitude was the more plausible because the 
vast masses of the agricultural population, uneducated and 
unconcerned by the problems of government, were quite con- 
tent to accept the plactd security of British rule. Moreover, 
to the Indian Government was due the first sincere effors that 
had been made to solve the problems of the many evils and 
injustices arising from the social stagnation of the Hindu 
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caste system. Above all, the untouchables, the pariah castes, 
were wholly in favour of a continuance of British rule, under 
which, for the first time, they had received treatment due to 
human beings, and the chance of rising in the social scale. 

With all this to its credit, however, the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy fell far short of the brave idealism of the best of 
the Company’s rulers, who, in a time when the concepts of 
self-determination and the natural right of a nation to govern 
itself were unknown to the public, confidently planned to train 
up Indians to desire and demand political self-dominion. 
Posing, not without justice, as the guardians and protectors 
of India’s ignorant masses, her rulers have too often forgotten 
to enquire whose was the responsibility that India’s masses 
remained ignorant. In denouncing the political theories of 
the small percentage of Western-educated Indians as narrow 
and one-s-ded they have omitted to remedy the defects in an 
educational system which these did but illustrate. ‘Che grow- 
ing demand of Indians for a larger share in the government 
of their own country, in accordance with the promise con- 
tained in the Act of 1833, might well have gratified a Munro 
or a Macaulay, but from the latter-day official it earned the 
ugly name of disloyalty or sedition. 

The steady increase in political discontent, which found 
its first organised expression in the Indian National Congress, 
founded in 1885, was a natural and logical result of the lessons 
of European political evolution. It was a healthy sign of a 
crowing self-respect and need never, if wisely handled, have 
been turned into a spirit of bitterness and open hostility. 
The demand of Indians for a real representation of Indian 
opinion in the government of their country was inspired not 
by a desire for office, nor, at first, by a conscious determina- 
tion to secure complete independence, but because they sought- 
a means to redress injustices and racial humiliations imposed 
upon them by an alien government. In the earlier days of 
the Company’s rule they had submitted to hardships without 
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protest, because the experience of India, for generations, had 
inured her to submission. The position is well summed 
up in an illuminating little pamphlet by Canon Davies,’ 
published last year, —“ The central problem of India may be 
stated in a few words. A great Asiatic people has ac» 
quired, and is increasingly acquiring, a sensitiveness to 
wounds, old and new, of which it gave no indication 
even a few short years ago; or, it would be truer to state, 
which Europe could afford to disregard till yesterday. Europe, 
for centuries, has looked upon the Hast as a fair field for her 
adventures, commercial, political, and even religious. To-day 
the East is gaining courage and determination to declare that 
in no one of these fields is she any longer to be regarded as 
mere material for exploitation of the West.” 

To take an example :—during the whole of the Company’s 
rule, and for some time after, an offender against the iaw, if 
a Europen British subject, had special privileges as to the 
mode of trials, the right of appeal, and the right tò apply for 
release from custody. In days when travelling was difficult 
this often amounted to complete immunity from punishment, 
outside the three Presidency towns where the Supreme Courts 
were established. Moreover, in all cases it was easy to secure 
a much more lenient verdict than would have been metad out 
to an Indian offender. The Ilbert Bill, introduced under the 
sympathetic Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon in 1882, “ for the 
purpose of abolishing judicial disqualifications based on race 
distinctions,” provoked such violent opposition from the whole 
European community that a compromise was effected which 
resulted in the very principle at stake being abandoned. ‘This 
opposition so ruthlessly carried on by Englishmen was not 
without its effect on Indians. It may truly be said that the 
insensate opposition of the English to a simple measure of jus- 
tice gave an impetus and a direction to the new-born spirit of 


1 India at the Present Time by A. W. Davies, Ganon of Lucknow, with a foreword by the 
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Nationalism which. has continuously gathered force since then, 
gaining stimulus from every fresh opposition to legitimate 
aspirations. Aud the lesson of the efficacy of agitation has 
never been forgotten in India. | 

The political history of India since the beginning of this 
century is less obscured than during the period of silent 
growth and preparation which preceded it. Following upon the 
partition of Bengal, a measure carried out in defiance of the 
opposition of most of the people concerned, discontent at last 
proclaimed itself, in speech and in action, in agitation violent 
or constitutional, according to the temper and opinions of the 
agitators. A measure of reform (the “ Morley-Minto Re- 
forms ”) was granted in 1908 and was succeeded by a brief 
respite from public “ unrest, but Nationalist feeling conti- 
nued to grow and to express itself in propaganda and in bodies 
of increasing numbers and influence. After this the Great 
War broke out and India’s whole-hearted rally to the aid of 
Great Britdin in danger, her signal services, her voluntary con- 
tributions akd sacrifices caused her to appear in a new relation 
to that country. She fought as a willing and eager ally, and 
from the first was promised a new consideration in language 
which held hopes of the treatmerft due, not toa subordinate, but 
toapartner. This promise was redeemed, too tardily as events 
counted in those years of crowded effort and emotion, in the 
grant, in January, 1920, of a revised constitution, founded 
upon the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, towards fulfilment of 
the pledge publicly announced in August, 1917. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Report was the first official 
document to set forth, in plain judicial language, the defects 
of the existing system of government, and to acknowledge respon- 
{bility for the demand for political self-dominion. It further 
announced the intention to encourage and satisfy that 
legitimate demand “ by progressive realisation of responsible 
government.” “The demand that now meets us from the 


1 Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, p. 148, para. 179. 
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educated classes of India is no more than the right and natural 
outcome of the work of a hundred years. There can be no ques- 
tion of going back or of withholding the education and 
enlightenment in which we ourselves believe ; and yet the more 
we pursue our present course, without at the same time provid- 
ing the opportunities for the satisfaction of the desires which 
it creates, the more unpopular and difficult must our present 
government become and the worse the effect upon the mind of 
India...... Unless we are right in going forward now the whole of 
our past policy in India was a mistake. We believe, hovever, 
that no other policy was right or. possible, and therefore we 
must now face its logical consequences.” 

This Report, at once comprehensive and sincere, free alike 
from official omniscience and from the desire to compromise, 
in however small a degree with Truth, must eventually be 
recognised as a work of trus and enlightened statesmanship. 
At the moment the greatness of its conception is obscured by 
doubts and difficulties, by opposition from without and from 
within. It rests with the British public, whose honour is 
pledged in clear and definite promises, to stand loyally by 
the whole of their declared policy to India, and thus win back 
the confidence which recent events have so severely shaken. 
It would be too lengthy here to dwell upon the thrice unhappy 
incidents which occurred in swift succession to discredit 
faith in British intentions and British promises at the moment 
when these great reforms could and should have achieved their 
pacificaim. The movement of opposition from within, which we 
know under the name of non-co-operation, led by a man of high 
and disinterested record, no enemy hitherto of British rale as 
such, was begotten of real grievances and _hardships,—for 
the most part still unredressed,—-and was nourished on dis- 
trust and disillusionment. It will certainly continue to block 
the path to reconciliation so long as, and, I believe, no longer 
than the actual experience together with the immediate 
memory of wrongs endures, 
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But the movement set on foot by Gandhi has a signific- 
ance in India far beyond that of mere obstruction or opposi- 
tion. His teaching, however one may judge it politically, 
however impracticable its social tenets in a modern world, in 
which all the nations must live together in increasing associa- 
tion with one another, has a deeper and more enduring value 
than that of material circumstance or condition, meaning 
more profound than any concession, privilege, or status which 
it is in the power of authority to confer. By addressing his 
teachings, not to Indians of position or influence, who possess 
the weapons of speech and of.pen or the protection of patron- 
age, so much as to the unlettered masses of manual workers 
whose voice was never heard, Gandhi has awakened in his 
countrymen a new courage, a sense of dignity and self-res- 
pect. If the belief of racial superiority,—the one unmitiga- 
ted curse of British rule,—a belief which 1s of modern and 
Anglo-Saxon origin, has become an essential article in the 
creed of the invading Englishman it has flourished because 
Indians, in their apathy, have been content to acquiesce. 
Heirs of a philosophy which teaches patient endurance and 
surrender to the Divine will they have too often shewn them- 
selves, in the decadence of their ancient faith, resigned and 
effortless, lacking the sterner qualities of fortitude and of 
perseverance. The teaching of Gandhi is acceptable to the 
Indian spirit because it isin essence both Indian and religi- 
ous, but it has replaced the old servilitv witha militant cour- 
age which is certain in time to find its true direction and. 
achieve its proper purpose. Emancipation from oppressive 
conditions, of whatever nature, can be won only at the price 
of personal endeavour ; it cannot be granted or conferred. A 
new India which pulls her own weight in force of character, 
as in united effort, will find her essential place in the world, 
whatever administrative checks she may suffer, whatever be 
the blunders or miscaleulations of even an “inspired” 


leader. 
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None the less, there is little room for mistakes on either 
side at this nerve-crisis in the world’s condition. The duty 
of honouring pledges is not more strictly incumbent upon 
the inglishman than is the duty of showing a sincere desire 
for conciliation upon the Indian. Protest may be a useful, 
a necessary, weapon upon occasion, but it is not the whole 
armour of man. If Indians have learnt to strive and suffer in 
the cause of their country they would serve her better still 
by a self-mastery which would resolutely put away the bitter- 
ness of the past and jointly work for the great goal of Swaraj 
which they have been invited to pursue. This goal can be 
attained in no way other than by united action, the action of 
English and Indians working together, prepared to forbear 
greatly and to forgive much, to look for every cause of en- 
couragement and to accept no evidence of defeat,—except as 
a spur to further effort—And encouragement is not far to 
seek. | E 
The working of the reforms themselves gives every 
ground of hope. In spite of the difficulties attending the 
earliest elections there has been no dearth of men of high 
ability and character prepared to undertake the ministries in 
the transferred subjects. In the new Indian Legislative 
Assembly speeches have been weighty and dignified, the sub- 
jects debated of real intrinsic interest and importance, and 
the protection inspired -by a president above all suspicion of 
partisanship has given to the Indian members a new confid- 
ence and faith in the future. Sir F. Whyte, the President 
of the Legislative Assembly, himself bore witness to debates 
“well worthy to stand by the side of the best debates in the 
Imperial Parliament.” Above all else, the actual exercise 
of power, by men whose politics had hitherto been confined 
- to theory alone, has awakened in them a zeal and enthusiasm, 
a sense of responsibility and self-assurance which could 
have been gained in no other fashion. It should be of 
the greatest’ interest to watch the growth. of these new 
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national councils. All evidence points to the conelusion that 
{Indians had well served up to the responsibility of office in 
all branches of the administration, and the pace of development 
within the next decade may surprise even the most optimistic 
sympathiser. | 

Since the reforms have now become accomplished fact, 
with every prospect of a continuous future development, ib is 
important that we should understand the exact status of india 
and the goal which she is encouraged to pursue. So long ago 
as in 1858 it was announced in the Royal Proclamation made 
by Queen Victoria that her “ Indian subjects were to be held 
in equal regard with all other of her subjects throughout the 
Empire.” In the Koyal Proclamation made by King George 
in 1920, following the passage of the Government of India 
Bill into law, occurs a sentence of deep importance,— There 
is one gift which yet remains and without which the progress 
of a country cannot be consummated,—the right of a people 
to decide her affairs and to safeguard her interests.’ His 
Majesty further states, “ For years,—it may be for generations, 
—patriotic and loyal Indians have dreamed of Swaraj for 
their motherland. To-day you have the beginnings of Swaraj 
within my Empire, and the widest scope and ample oppor- 
tunity for progress to the liberty which my other Dominions 
enjoy.’ ‘This phrase “my other Dominions” contains the 
implicit assurance that India is henceforth Sto enjoy the 
status of Deminion and has ceased to rank as a mere Depen- 
dency. As for the relations existing. between the British 
Government and the Dominions the principle of complete 
equality is finding more and more constant acceptance in the 
language of responsible statesmen. On July 9, 1919, Lord 
Milner expressly declared that “the only possibility of a con- 
tinuance of she British Empire is a basis of out-and-out partner- > 
ship between the United Kingdom and the Dominions. I say 
that without any kind of reservation.” Later, on June 17, 
1920, he stated, “ There is no kind of authority which in practice 
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(whatever be the theory of the Constitution) the Parliament 
and the people of the United Kingdom claim any longer to 
exercise over the Parliament and peoples of the self-governing 
Dominions. We frankly accept the position that we are partner 
nations of equal status.” It should remain, therefore, a ques- 
tion of time alone,—so many years more or less according as 
the facts bear witness toa stable and orderly development, 
before India enjoys, the full rights and privileges of a self- 
governing Dominion. The principle has already been conceded 
and royal sanction has been given to the task which India 
must now, in her own experience, achieve. 

Such, in briefest outline, is the story of India since 
her destinies were associated with those of England, and such 
her present status and her aspirations for the future. Of all 
the great movements of the world few have been less recorded 
than that of India’s emergence into modern history as a united 
nation. It has taken place almost unnoticed in the world, 
misconceived and distorted, through ignorance or partial pre- 
sentation of the facts, in’the mind of the people which has for 
generations supplied her rulers and so profoundly affected her 
development. | 

A popular opinion so long stunted and mis-shapen is 
scarcely able to adjust itself immediately to the knowledge of 
new conditions. We may concede principles in theory but it 
involves effort and imagination to translate them faithfully into 
action. The movement which is growing up towards the 
creation of a world-citizenship, the rising faith in inter- 
nationalism based on the friendship of nations, the modern 
creed of the interdependence of different peoples no less in the 
political than in the economic sphere carries with it certain 
definite obligations. It cannot be reconciled with the assump- 
tion by one power of the destinies of a foreign people ; it for- 
bids. an adult or adolescent country to remain in the tutelage 
of minority, Yet no doubt each sovereign nation will continue 
to make some mental reservation until the passage of time and 
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the knowledge of new facts brings a corresponding develop- 
ment of ideas. 

To India, however, the pledge has been given already: her 
status is no longer a matter for conjecture or controversy: her 
emancipation is assured. India is already well on the road to 
complete autonomy: she must at all points test the prin- 
ciple of equal partnership which has been accepted as the 
basis of the British Commonwealth of Nations. And will 
this principle stand the test? “The overshadowing danger,” 
says Sir Valentine Chirol,' “and not in India alone, may be here 
to-morrow, if not already to-day, that of a racial conflict. Is 
there any other way to avert it than by frank recognition of 
racial equality in the sense of rightful opportunity for both 
races, Asiatic and European ?....., The solution will rest with 
the British people all over the Empire. Will the British 
Government and the Dominion Governments and the free 
peoples behind them approach all questions in which India is 
concerned in the same spirit which they have already learnt 
to bring to bear upon questions in which not India but other 
parts of the Empire are concerned? Will they be prepared to 
approach them in the same spirit in which India was welcom- 
ed in times of stress and storm to the War Councils and the 
Peace Counsils of the Empire? That spirit was the spirit of 
equal partrership in a common danger, of co-operation on 
equal termsin a common struggle, of equal opportunities of 
sacrifice in common. It was nobly conceived in the womb 
of war. Will it have died with the war?” 

Is anything really needed further than a simple knowledge 
of facts to replace old prejudice and secure fair dealing and 
sympathetic action? For better or for worse India is wedded 
to British polity. Upon these lines she has received her 
training : in this direction lies her progress: by these means 
can her new nationhood achieve its best expression. To quote 
again from the Report of Indian Constitutional Reforms— 

| India Old and New, Chap. XVI, pp. 806 & 307. 


be 
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(p. 149, para. 180), —“ As power is given to the people of 
a province or of a Dominion to manage their -own local 
affairs, their attachment becomes the stronger to the Empire 
which comprehends them all in a common bond of union. 
The existence of national feeling, or the love of and pride in 
a national culture, need not conflict with, and may indeed 
strengthen, the sense of membership in a wider common- 
wealth....... The Empire which includes the French of Canada 
and the Dutch of South Africa—to go no further—cannot 
in any case be based on ties of race alone. It must depend 
on a common realisation of the ends for which the Empire 
exists, the maintenance of peace and order over wide spaces 
of territory, the maintenance of freedom and the development 
of the culture of each national unity of which the ae 
is composed.” : i 

Moreover, it is just. and right to jbp that many 
Englishmen, members of the Indian Civil Service, have 
generously admitted the benefits of a new system which their 
order, with few exceptions, opposed: that their conversion; 
if late, has been sincere and whole-hearted. These have 
accepted with readiness a change which has effected a much 
more harmonious adjustment of relationship towards Indian 
leaders than was possible under the old régime. An imme- 
diate result of these altered relations is that India now looks; 
not as before to the British Parliament, but to the Govern- 
ment of India for justice and for the interpretation of her 
wishes. This is no longer an alien power that governs her: 
it has become her government. 

The idea of Empire to-day is very different from that 
which was taught during the last century. The belief that 
a- country which was “won by the sword must be held by 
the sword,” is no longer universally acceptéd,—but it is by 
no means obsolete, The power of a phrase is more potent 
than logic to many to whom the effort of individual thought 
is distasteful. It would be well if those who look for safety 
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only in custom would remind themselves that the- lines of 
development laid down by the Indian Reforms are neither 
novel nor revolutionary in the history of Empire. 

The founders of. the Roman dominion both planned 
and achieved an organic unity within the Empire by 
granting full rights of citizenship and allowing an almost 
complete local autonomy to the nations that came under 
the sway of Rome. The phrase of Tacitus ‘imperium 
ac libertas” is no mere figure of speech, and it was a 
source of pride and no sign of subjection among the 
conquered nations to be able to say “civis Romanus sum.” 
A certain Greek of Cilicia in Asia Minor, a province under the 
Roman Empire, was once taken prisoner in Jerusalem. “And 
as they bound him with thongs Paul said unto the centurion 
that stood by, Is it lawful for you to scourge a man that is a 
Roman and uncondemned ? When the centurion heard that 
he went and told the chief captain, saying, Take heed what 
thou doest : for this man is a Roman....... The chief captain also 
was afraid after he knew that he was a Roman and because 
he had bound him.” Later when St. Paul was in danger of 
being torn in pieces of the multitude by reason of his preach- 
ing, this same chief captain rescued and sent him under an 
escort of two hundred soldiers and three score and ten horse- 
men and two hundred spearmen under command of two 
centurions to the Roman Governor at Cæsarea, to whom he 
explained, “ This man was taken of the Jews and should have 
been killed of them: then came I with an army and rescued 
him having understood that he was a Roman.” Such was the 
sanctity of person which the Roman citizenship conferred on 
an obscure young man of the outlying province of Asia 
Minor! And this Roman imperium, found upon autonomy 
and equal privilege, secured to civilized Europe, North 
Africa, and the Nearer East the blessings of peace, 
plenty, and orderly development for a period of four hundred 
years, i 
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Truly in political development and Imperial organisation 
there is nothing new under the sun. The “great constitu- 
tional experiment” of granting to India a form of government 
which shall develop in progressive stages towards complate 
autonomy has found few public champions in England. even 
after the event. Expediency, moral obligation, necessity 
imposed by the new lines of democratic evolution. which Great 
Britain has inaugurated, are the answers variously given to a 
public which is still reluctant and unconvinced; but even the 
most progressive of politicians regard it as a venture cf faith 
founded, in some degree, upon. a Quixotic idealism. Have 
the teachings of the classics become a dead letter to such an 
extent that the plain lessons of history are no longer remem- 
bered? In the early days of this era, when there was no 
“ world-opinion,” and when many of the provinces of the 
Roman imperium were scarcely emerging from the ignorance 
of barbarism, Augustus saw that freedom and equality were 
the only possible conditions of a lasting union and content- 
ment. ‘The governed knew,” writes the historian Warde- 
Fowler, “that they might expect to be protected from enemies 
within and without the limits of the Empire and that they 
might hope to rise eventually to the political status of their 
rulers.” l 2 7 ma 

The conception of a Commonwealth of Nations is still 
older than Rome, but the times were perhaps not ready for its 
establishment. “Primum Graius homo.” Historians have been 
too much dazzled by the phenomenon of Alexander’s victories 
to devote much time.to his ideals. His death cut. short the 
fulfilment of them and reserved it to the days in which we 
live. Neither.love of conquest nor the desire of carrying Greek 
ideas to the East was the whole of Alexander’s ambition in 
his adventures in Asia. Above all else he dreamed of a 
world-Empire, in the sense of establishing not dominion and 
overlordship but co-operation and common understanding 
between the peoples and the nations. His Macedonian 
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followers, who murmured and chafed at his methods, were 
the reactionary public of the day; but they surrendered 
unconvinced to a will which they dared not oppose. To. 
Alexander belongs the idea of bringing together the East and 
the West,—and he knew them both,—in a composite civiliza- 
tion to which each should contribute, according to its kind. 
His conquests were to be but the prelude to a real fellowship 
of nations, not ruled despotically from above but blended 
in willing union of race and of thought. There have been 
great statesmen in modern times, but no Alexander ; and 
there has always been the reactionary public of “ Macedonian 
followers.” Great statesmen have introduced into India 
those elements of thought and of progress, which, united to 
her own great culture, have made of her a single nation, 
and developed in hera strong sense of liberty and national 
aspiration. ‘The average official, without malice, but equally 
without imagination, has forgotten both promises and 
progress, and his forgetfulness, in successive generations 
has engendered a spirit of distrust and hostility which 
make even the pledge of partnership a thing suspect, 
to be accepted, at best, with reserve, lest events should once 
again cheat. of fulfilment. | 

In the genius .of Empire Great Britain has been less the 
pioneer of the modern world than the successor of the ancient. 
Neither in power of conquest nor of administration has she 
surpassed, in any real degree, the achievements of Roman 
arms and Roman statesmanship. The purpose of her destiny 
is different in kind,—the compelling influence of the instinct 
and interpretation of Liberty. Wherever the English have 
adventured there the seeds of liberty have been-scattered : 
their speech, their literature, their institutions have carried - 
these far and wide. This quality it is which has made English- 
men, whether they wished it or no, sometimes even in defiance 
of their deliberate designs, the greatest emancipators of the 
world’s races. It is a vain thing to. fight. one’s destiny. In 
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mistaking this, her natural, purpose for the obligazion to 
impose law and order,—often to the detriment of development 
and growth,—and to enforce submission to a masterful autho- 
rity, Great Britain has invited many a political difficulty 
which has baffled and embarrassed her, whether on her own 
soil, or that of other countries where she has been supreme. 
In liberty there can be no monopoly, no preference. Practice 
must illustrate profession if it is not to be overthrown. 

The British Commonwealth of Nations, this latest political 
form in which the spirit of liberty has become incarnate, is 
at once a witness to Great Britain’s: achievement and a 
challenge to her good faith. By nothing less than eager 
and intelligent co-operation with every partner in the Common- 
wealth, with those, above all, whom repression has embittered 
and estranged,—by long patience, if need be, until normality 
is restored,—can proof be offered of the fruits of that 
good-will which is the only true foundation for a sure and 


lasting peace. 
E. Aanes R. HAIGH 
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A POLICE COURT IDYL | 
The coor of the chamber was opened wide. 
And the Beak stepped forth with stately stride, 


On to the dais his way he took, 
On his face he wore a learned look 


Which seemed to say, this from me you can take, 
I’m a learned Beak who makes no mistake. 


On reaching his seat he bowed quite low, 
To tha audience, who stood row behind row. 


Those who were present returned the nod, 
With a pleasant smile at the little tin god. 


The magistrate sat in his high backed chair, 
Adjusted his specs, looked up with a glare. 


There’s much, too much, noise in the court, said he, 
Oh, where and oh, where can that sergeant be ? 


A constable jumped as if he were shot, 
Cried array bapray, what tommy rot! 


Straight thro’ the door he went like a streak, 
At his knees he looked uncommonly weak. 


The sergeant he saw in a cloud of smoke 
Laughing as if he had cracked a joke. 


The constable shouted, his hands in the air, 
As if he were in the last throes of despair. 


Sergeant sahib, ap kahan chala gia 
Magistrate aya, bauth goolmal kia. 
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The sergeant slunk in with his face like a mask, 
And was taken at once by the Beak to task. 


These people are holding a big pow wow, 
You should have been here to stop the row. 


The sergeant roared silence, now baito you sweep, 
You’re enough to make the angels weep. | 


He cursed them all round and swore most hearty 
At a rather remarkable stout old party 


Whose legs alone were seen in the air 
As she went thro’ the seat of a bottomless chair. 


Silence at last in the court was restored, 
The magistrate then took up his board. 


Ram Bux, he roared. Ram Bux stood forth 
Shivering to meet the magistrate’s wrath. 


You have the cheek, the magistrate said, 
To say you were beaten.and left for dead. 


You've bruises, abrasions all over your body 
Made by some persons, the sellers of toddy, 


Because you offered a pice for a drink 
Then filled yourself like a bottomless sink, 


I fail to see a bruise or abrasion 
Your complaint appears to be an evasion 


Of truth, in fact a disgraceful lie, 
You'd better clear out, vamose, yes fly, 


If I lose my temper you'll quickly find 
How I deal with rascals and men of your kind, 


The complainant stepped down with a crest-fallen look 
And out of the court his. way he betook. . 
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A young lady stepped up with a smile on her face, 
Your worship, they’ve turned me out of my place 


In Kinderdine Lane, yes, I’ve paid my rent. 
I don’t quite know what my landlord meant 


I’ve enhanced your rent you can’t pay so 
I'll keep all your luggage but out you go. 


I’ve therefore run hard with might and with main 
Straight to your worship from Kinderdine Lane. 


Dear me, said his worship, that sounds very sad, 
Your landlord indeed must be very bad. 


He’ll have to be punished, that’s very clear 
That’s a neat camisole you’re wearing my dear. 


The young lady nodded, sighed, shook her head, 
Nothing doing, your worship, she smilingly said. 


The pleaders all sniggered, wah ! wah! said the clerks. 
His worship is up again to his larks, 


The magistrate frowned, pulled down his vest 
Honi soit muttered he, I’ve forgotten the rest, 


I know that it deals with something quite shocking, 
A garter, a foot or a pretty girl’s stocking, 


I was not aware it applied on the whole 
To a pretty young lady’s neat camisole. 


Next rushed up a man all dressed in yellow, 
Your worship, your worship, he loudly did bellow 


What on earth’s the matter ? there’s no need to shout, 
Where’s the court sergeant ? just turn that man out. 


Your worship, your worship, to my tale lend an ear, 
My story is sad and you really must hear, 
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My family members, all hearty and hale, 
Are dying of measles, I wish to impale 


Myself thro’ the belly on two or three rods 
In order to satisfy some of the gods, 


But I can’t do so without your consent, 
And down to the ground in obeisance he bent. 


Oh, go to the devil, low muttered the Beak, 
Adjusting his specs, he proceeded to speak. 


It is not in my power to assist you to heaven 
On one or two rods or even on seven 


If I were to do so Id be in a fix 
Suicidal abetment, three hundred and six. 


Who would then pay the Barrister’s fee 
‘lo come into court and defend me ? 


In at the door came a warrior bold, 
Let by a man bearded and old. 


Oh, I feel so nervous, the warrior said, 
As he by his henchman forward was led. 


I don’t like this crowd I am very upset 
The court is so hot I’m terribly wet. 


He had on glare glasses and looked all around, 
Till the nice-looking damsel he presently found. 


His eyes lighted up his glare glasses behind, 
Ha! ha! muttered he, by Jove what a find! 


Forgotten his nerves, his case, the heat, 
His intention to secure a seat. 


Before his eyes the Vision rose, 
Of dainty figure dressed in clothes, 
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Close-fitting hat and shoes to match, 
No other girl on her a patch. 


The effect on him, as fire on tow, 
Within his breast his heart aglow. 


He Icnged to press the vision bright, 
To his fond heart and hold her tight. 


And kiss away all her alarms, 
While she lay snugly in his arms. 


He caught her eye, she shook her head, 
No, no, my friend, I’m newly wed. 


There stands my husband near the door, 
If he sees you I bet the floor 


Will be acquainted with your head, 
And prove to you you’ve been misled. 


The warrior bold glanced quickly round 
And near the door the man he found. 


He felt o’erpowered by the heat. 
And sank back quickly in a seat. 


The board was then called on apace. 
The Beak thro’ it did quickly race. 


The court was clear, his work well done. 
He looked at the clock, the clock struck one. 


The Beak then turned and cracked a joke, 
Then left the court to have a smoke. 


D. SWINHOE 
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Reviews 


Daanen on a amined 


The Future of Indian Politics: Annie Besant, D. L., Theosophical 
Publishing House, Adyar, Madıas. 


~ A book by Mrs. Besant is a welcome event and the present one has 
all the qualities which we have learnt to associate with her writings. In 
this book she takes her stand on the principle that ultimate freedom for 
India under British rule is inevitable. In the Introductory chapter, she 
gives a bird’s eye view of the relations of India and Britain to the end of 
the East India Company and the upshot of the Company rule, is, accord- 
ing to our author “tragic beyond words.” “ The Company made treaties 
and broke them, or forged them if more convenient; it cheated, robbed, 
murdered, oppressed,—and built an empire in about a century ” (p. 18). 
The first chapter, entitled ‘ Step By Step’ takes us from the first Indian 
National Congress to the outbreak of the European War in 1914. Mrs. 
Besant attempts to show that the seed of the Congress was planted by the 
Theosophical Society at its convention in the year 1884. But mach ma 

be pardoned to those who have much loved. Chapter IT deals with the 
reaction of the Great War on India and the growing demand for the 
recognition of India’s claims for freedom. The next two chapters are 
devoted to what is called “ The great Agitation” though this name is 
more appropriate for the present unrest. After an illuminating account 
of the different factors which contributed to the national awakening 
(Ch. VI), we are introduced to the central problem of the book, “ The 
Future of Indian Polities.” It is whether India shall remain within the 
British Empire or get out of it and win a solitary independence. To the 
present writer, the question has a flavour of unreality. Even the leader 
of the non-co-operation movement does not want to break the British 
connection. The rebuke he administered to Mr. C. F. Andrews for en- 
tertaining notions of independence is certainly within the knowledge of 
Mrs. Besant but galling treatment sometimes provokes even the mildest 
of men to play with such notions. If Reuter is to be believed, even that 
moderate politician who has as much faith in the mission of the British 
Empire as Mrs. Besant declared in Canada that India’s connection with 
the Empire was conditional on fair treatment. We shall be unjusé to 
Mrs, Besant, if we think that she stands up for British connection at any 
price. So according to all schools of political thought, the grant of freedom 
to India is the only guarantee for her connection with Britain. Under 
the chapter “The Revolutionary Movements,” the author deals with the 
rise and fall of the non-co-operation movement. Her usual urbanity and 
fairness fail her here and her treatment is marked by a want of sympathy. 
It is a pity that while writing this account she did not remember her own 
words on a previous page, “ Let us now all work together for the common 
motherland and be rivals only in devotion to her,” a fine sentiment easier 
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to express and advise than to practise and emulate. The book dloses with 
an account of the ways and means for self-determination. 


The book is throughout interesting and admirable as regards style 
and those who share Mrs. Besant’s political views will have reason to be 
grateful for the support of so brilliant and persuasive an advocate, 


R. 


Rabindranath : His Mind and Art and other Essays; by Kumud- 
nath Das, B.A., Indian Book Club, Calcutta 


The book is a miscellaneous collection of Mr. Das’s impressions of 
Rabindranath’s poems and Bankim’s novels with a foreword by Professor 
Sivaprasad Bhattacharya of the Presidency College and an essay on Some 
Aspects of Rabindranats Literary Work by Professor Nripendra Chandra 
Banerjee. Mr. Bhattacharya says in his interesting foreword “ young 
Kumudnath wrote much of this—while he was a student at Rajshahi 
and while he was stillin his teens and what he has writen shows fine 
taste and vast reading. His English renderings of the poems and his 
critical appreciations are of a high order ” and we have no doubt that the 
hope of the writer of the preface that “ with the advance in years and ex- 
perience, he will continue to delight mere and more increasing circle of 
readers and admirers,” will be fulfilled. 


R. 


English Prose, Vol. V; Mrs. Gaskell to Henry James (The World’s 
Classics No. 223, price Two Shillings). 


This is an excellent anthology of Nineteenth Century Prose covering 
an area of varied prose achievements which practically represent a sort of 
movement in English literature from 1810 to the end of the century in- 
dicating the characteristics of the new prose so suitable for short essays 
and lueid narratives. 


A careful reader will discover here the landmarks showing how gradu- 
ally the Latinised rhetorical style of the masters of prose in the latter half 
of the Eighteenth Century became replaced by an elastic, suggestive, vivid, 
graceful and humorous one favoured mainly by the novelists. This evolu- 
tion is well illustrated by this little book, within its limits, especially in the 
selections from Gaskell, Brown, Thackeray, Dickens, Charlotte Bronte, 
Meredith, S. Butler and Henry James. Criticism proper finds its right 
place through Ruskin, Lowell, Arnold and Pater, and the historical prose of 
the new age is represented by Froude’s “ Early Protestants.” 

. One may join issue here and there with the editor Mr. Peacock, who 
is an excellent judge and discriminating critic in this matter, as to the 
precise right of the selected piece to claim the honour of pre-eminently 
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representing its author ; yet, on the whole, the anthology is quite represen- 
tative in character, shows the editor's nice discrimination and sound criti- 
cal judgment besides affording excellent reading to all lovers of good 
prose. It is no small recommendation that the volume is indeed cheap 
for its price. 


J. G. B, 


The Shantung Question; ty Ge-Zay Wood, B.A. (Yale), M.A. 
(Harvard), pp. 872. Price Five dollars; Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York, 1922. 


The author is an educated Chinese and has been long resicent in 
America. He was a member of the Chinese Delegation at the Washington 
Conference and had, therefore, unique opportunities of studying the question 
he deals with. The Shantung question offers an interesting study both 
from the point of view of international law and international pol_ties. 
Mr Wood’s exposition of his case is both lucid and able, and he has pleaded 
China’s cause to the satisfaction of all impartial crities. The appendices 
will ‘prove invaluable to those who want to examine the evidences on 
which Mr. Wood bases his-conelusions. 


S. N. S, 


A History of Land Tenures in England; by J. Ghosh, M.A., Ph.D., 
Principal, A. M. College, Mymensingh ; Published by Kar, Majumdar & Co., 
Calcutta. $ 


Mr. Ghosh’s History of Land Tenures in England is the firss work 
of its kind by an Indian, For the choice of his subject the author has 
forestalled criticism by offering an apology in the Preface. Although Ido 
not share his view that the study cf land tenure of England—a system 
peculiar to that country—is of much practical use in solving the land 
problems or shaping the land policy of our country, I have no desire to 
doubt the sincerity of bis conviction. The author has made bold to adopt 
a theme which rightly or wrongly, has attained a notoriety as a difficult, 
unpopular and even an unprofitable branch of study and has flung himself 
heart and soul into the spirit of the various epochs of a distant land that he 
depicts. Toan average English student the history of Real Property of his 
country is more often than not a dull and dreary branch of learning which he 
would fain eschew. But Mr. Ghosh’s love of adventure takes him beyond 
the seas and he finds fascination in “fresh field and pastures new.” The 
work itself is the outcome of a fairly extensive and intensive study o? the 
literature bearing on the subject in the course of which a considerable 
amount of foreign matter had to be assimilated. The result is a freedom 
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of movement and boldness of utterance such as could only come of a 
thorough mastery of the subject. Recognised views on the subject have been 
put for ‘ward and tested in the true spirit of research and adopted or rejected. 
In several cases, however, the author has no views of his own to offer apart 
from justifying or criticising those of others in his own way on available. 
data. The book is admirably well-written. The exposition has various 
merits to commend itself. The dignity of the subject is combined with 
suavity of diction, economy in words with efficiency, brevity with lucidity, 
descriptiveness with narration of dry facts. Sometimes a world of ideas 
is crowded into a single sentence which, though compact, is never a heavy 
reading. The style “seldom, if ever, suffers from affectation or lack of 
cohesion and invests a somewhat prosaic subject with a charm all its own 
which renders the whole an agreeable reading. The subject has received 
such a treatment in Mr. Ghosh’s hand as can well claim the commendation 
of the discerning critic and the book can legitimately aspire to recognition as 
one of the standard works on the subject. Having regard to the quality of 
the work a bibliography and an index would be aseful appendages to the 
volume. 


SITARAM BANERJEE 


Report of the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Burma 
(For the year ending 31st March, 71922). 


This small volume of some 63 pages contains the report of the activi- 
ties of Mr. Duroiselle, the Superintendent of Archeological Survey of Burma, 
for the year 1921-22. It also includes some interesting contributions ‘from 
Maung San Shwe Bu, the Hony. Archxological officer for Arakan and 
Maung Mya, the Archeological Assistant. We will pass over the details 
connected with the office routine which cannot interest any scholar outside 
the Archaeological Department, but deal with matters of general importance, 
one bf one. Mr. Duroiselle (pp. 5-6) ‘has removed the so- -called “ Pillars of 
Victory ” at Pegu from the list of Ancient Monuments to be maintained by 
the Imperial Government. He has raised pertinent objections to the 
identification of Kacaéram mentioned in the famous inscription of 
Rajendrachola I with (Sti) Khettara or old Prome in Deltaic Burma (Iid, 
1919, pp. 24-25). Heis of opinion that the identification rests merely on 
‘ fortuitous phonetical resemblance.’ Following an old local tradition he 
takes the Pillars ‘ as commemorating the first emergence of this part of the 
country from- the-waves.? The subject being of: great importance for the 
early history of Burma should engage the further attention of the scholars. 


On pages 14-16 Mr. Duroiselle draws our attention to the images of the 
Earth goddess ( Wathundaye— Vasundhara) found in Burmese “pagodas. 
She is represented as ‘ a gracious woman either standing or seated who 
having brought the thick tress of her hair over hei left shoulder before her 
breast is in the act of squeezing water out of it.’ She is bearing witness 
to the Bodhisatta under the tree of wisdom not long before he became the 
Buddha. The images are important in view of the fact that this goddess 
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in this attitude has not yet been found in India, she being nearly alway- 
represented as emerging from the earth with a vase in her hand. 


On pages 17 to 21 we are informed about some important discovery 
of frescoes on the walls of the Kyanzittha cave at Pagan. Some of them 
represent Mongol personages ; others show a symmetrical pattern in which 
crosses occupy a prominent place. Mr. Duroiselle takes these to be un- 
mistakably Christian crosses and infers the presence of a number of Chris- 
tian warriors with Kublai Khans invading troops. It is unfortunate that 
no photographic plate of this fresco is furnished with the report and in 
the absence of this it is not possible for us to decide whether these signs 
on Buddhist cave walls have only ornamental significance or have a raligi- 
ous meaning. Even if the latter is true they might be a form of Svastika 
sign so common in Indian sculpture. In view of these facts we are dis- 
posed to agree with » r. Lewischn when he observes that the Ganeuer 
of Mr. Duroiselje i is rather a bold one. 


In paragraph 38 is given a short guide to the city and palace of Man- 
dalay ‘the most imposing example “of wooden architecture in the world.’ 


Th guide should prove. instructive. Mr. Duroiselle has propounded an 
interesting theory about the pan-Asiatic character of these wooden places, 
a perusal of which will more than repay any scholar interested in Indian 
architecture. It may be added that the great wall round the-eity of Patali- 
putra was made of wood and so was probably the wonderful Maurya palace. 
This theory offers the only explanation to the remarkable lack of archi- 
tectural remains in the Pre-Asokan period. 


In conclusion we would urge the necessity either of using diacritic 
marks or if this is expensive to use devanāgarī script in writing Sanskrit 
words and passages. ; 


HEMCHANDRA Ray 


The Cambridge History of India, Volume I, Ancient India, Ecited 
by E. J. Rapson; Cambridge University Press. 


We hail the present volume as a most valuable contribution zo the 
study of India’s past history. Nothing af all so el:borate and able has 
hitherto been written on the political, social, and economic conditions of- 
Ancient India from the earliest times to the middle of the First Century 
A.D. It is only to be regretted that the history of the religious movzments 
of the period, specially ‘of. the orthodox Hindu faiths, has hardly received 
the attention it deserves. 


Unlike the Oxford History of India, the present volume is not the 
work of -a single author; but is built up of chapters by specialists wko have 
explored at first hand the main sources of information. The results obtained 
by these scholars have been co-ordinated, to a certain extent, by the editor 
who ts no other thau Professor Rapson of the University of Cambridge, 
The Professor needs no introduction to the student of Indian History. A 
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prince among’ orientalists, he has always been noted for his well-balanced 
mind and catholic spirit. He works out every question for himself, yet 
without being excessively fond of novel theories. If the book is lucky in 
its editor, it is no less fortunate in securing the services of a brilliant 
galaxy of writers including such well-known names as Keith, Rhys Davids, 
Hopkins, Thomas, Barnett and Marshall. 


The work contains io less than twenty-six chapters. A comprehensive 
summary of the historical information they furnish will fill a volume. 
We shall only content ourselves with noticing their salient features, and 
offering eomments on certain matters of interest. - 


In Chapter I Sir Halford Mackinder gives a geographical description 
of India, as the foundation upon which to build the historical chapters 
which follow. In Chapter II the editor deals with the peoples and 
languages and the sources of history. In the following Chapter (IIT) 
Dr. P. Giles gives an interesting account of the primitive Aryans or ‘ Wiros’ 
and throws out the suggestion that a habitat for the pre-historic 
Aryan stock could be found in the lands which are called Hungary, 
Austria and Bohemia. The next five Chapters (IV—VIII) are devoted 
to accounts of political, social and economie conditions as represented in 
the Vedic and Brahmanic Texts and the earliest scriptures of the 
followers of Mahavira and Buddha. In the Chapters on the Vedas aud 
Brahmanas Professor A. B. Keith gives a valuable summary of the 
historical information that may be gleaned from those works. But we 
are not supplied with a foundation of ascertained chronology on which 
to raise the superstructure of dynastie history. In the Chapter on Jaina 
history Dr, J. Charpentier adopts the date 468 B.C. as the year of Maha- 
vira’s death, though he admits that the date is contradicted by a passage 
in the Buddhist Diyha Nikaya. The Chapters on Buddhist India by Dr. 
T. W. and Mrs. Rhys Davids are very interesting and illuminating. We 
only beg to point out that the interpretation of the Paraéyana verse given on 
pp. 188, 189 is by no means satisfactory, and ‘Magadham puram?’ of the’ 
passage is a well-known secondary name of Girivraja (ef. Mbh. Il, 20, 30. 
Goratham girimasadya dadrigur Magadham puram) just as Kāsipura and 
Kosalapura are secondary names of Benares and Ayodhya respectively. 

In Chapters IX—XII Professor E. W. Hopkins deals with the Sitras, 
Epics, and.Law Books. It is interesting to note that the Professor no 
longer holds the view that the oldest heroes of the Mahabharata were 
not of the Pdandu family, but declares that ‘a Mahabharata without 
Pandus is like an Iliad without Achilles and Agamemnon.’ The Professor’s 
opinion has also undergone a change in another respect. In bis Religions 
of India he held that ‘The simple original view of Krishna is that he 
is a God.’ But in the present volume he observes that ‘both Rama and 
Krishna appear to have been tribal heroes.’ 


In Chapter XIII the editor deals briefly with the Puranas and examines 
their historical value. He steers a middle course avoiding the Scylla of 
excessive scepticism as well as the Charybdis of inordinate credulity. 
His identification of ancient Vanga with Birbhum, Murshidabad, Burdwan 
and Nadia will, however, hardly be accepted by a Bengalee, and is con- 
tradicted by the evidence of the Brihat Samhita which clearly distinguishes 
Vardhamana (Burdwan) from Vanga. 
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In, the next four Chapters (XIV—X VII) India is viewed in relation 
to Asia Mino”, Iran and the Hellenie world. In Chapters XVIITI—XX 
Dr, F. W. Thomas gives an account of the Maurya Empire. The chapters 
on Chandragupta and Asoka will be found very valuable by scholars, 
but we cannot but express disappointment that the story of the decline and 
fall of the Empire has not been dealt with adequately. 

In Chapters XXJ—XXIII we have an account of the Post-Mauryan 
period—the age of Magadban disruption and of Saka-Yavana-Pahlava 
invasions. Jt is not possible to discuss within the brief space at our 
disposal the many controversial matters treated in these chapters. We 
shall notice only afew of them. On pp. 521, 522 King Bhaégabhadra of 
Heliodorus?’ inscription has been identified with King Bhagavata whose 
name appears in a fragment of a column found at Bhilsa. But the 
similarity of the first part of the two names is no proof of the identity of 
the two kings. The PurSnic list of unga kings contains the name of a 
Bhadraka as well as that of a Bhagavata. On p. 576 Professor Rapson 
reverts to the view formerly held by Bühler that the Amohini votive tablet 
is dated in the year 42. He aiso attempts a solution of the chronological 
difficulties connected with the Vikrama era of 58 B.C., and the Saka era 
of 78 A.D. The view maintained by him is that the eras in question 
mark the establishment of the Saka and Kushāna suzerainties, and that 
the Vikrama era is identical with the so-called “ era of Azes ” supposed to 
be mentioned in the Taxila inseription discovered by Sir John Marshall. 
The inscription is dated thus :— ; 


Sa 136 ayasa ashadasa masasa divase 15. 


Professor Rapson, following Sir John, takes ayasa as the genitive 
singular of a name Aya {=Azes), and places the record in the year 136 
of an era founded by Azes. Curiously enough he follows a different 
method of interpretation in regard to another Taxila inscription, namely, 
that of Patika. The inscription of Patika is dated thus :— 


Samvachharaye athasatatimae 78 maharayasa maharhntasa Mogasa 
Panemasa Masasa divase parhchame 5. 


As has been pointed out by Sir John Marshall and Fleet, the words 
Mogasa and Ayasa have the same relative position in the two Taxila records. 
.Rapson’s interpretation of the passages taking one as meaning ‘in the 
reign of Maues (Moga) and in the year 7> of some unspecified era,’ and 
the other as meaning ‘in the year 136 of the era of Azes’ is hardly 
consistent. 


As pointed out by Fleet, if ayasa is really the genitive singular of a name 
Aya or Azes, then on the analogy of every known early Indian record ‘Sa 136 
Ayasa’ should be taken to mean not ‘in the year 186 of the era of Azes’ 
but ‘in the reign of Azes, in the year 136 of some unspecified era’ (cf 
the passages ‘in the year 51 cf the great king Huviska,’ ‘in the year 
80 of the great king Vasudeva,’ ‘in the year 72 of the Mabakshatrapa 
Rudradiman,’ ‘in the 96th year of the great king of kings, the glorious 
Kumaragupta.’” Regarding these dates Bühler observed ‘none has ever 
suggested either that any of these kings founded an era, or even that 
they reigned for 51, 80, 72, and 96 years. The statements simply place 
ths records containing them in their reigns and in respectively the years 
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51, 80, 72 and 96 of the eras used by them,’ and only the same inter- 
pretation will be justifiable in respect of the Taxila records. 


There is no harm in placing Moga and Aya in the years 78 and 
136 respectively of the same era, for we know from numismatic evidence 
that Aya (Azes) came after Moga (Maues). The relation between Aya 
and the Kushaina King of his inscription may have been similar to the 
relation between Hermaios and Kadphises I. The absence of an honorific 
title before the word Aya has however led many scholars to think that 
it is not the name of a king. But honorific titles are not attached to 
the name of Jayad&ma in the Andhau inscriptions, and to that of Lakshmana 
Sena in the Janibigha inscription. 


In the penultimate Chapters (XX1V—XXYV) Dr. Barnett deals with 
the early history of Southern India and Ceylon. On p. 599 he throws 
out the ingenious suggestion that the Satavahanas may be connected 
with the Satiya Putas mentioned by Asoka, and the Setae alluded by 
Pliny. His identification of Utkala with Ganjam is, however, contradicted 
by the evidence of the RaghuvarmSa which places the Utkalas between 
the Kapisi (Kasai in Midnapur) and Kalinga. The identification of 
Lala with Lata (Gujrat) is equally untenable. Lala lay between Vanga 
(East Bengal) and Magadha (Geiger, Mahbāvamsa, p. 51) and should, 
doubtless, be identified with Radha, that is; West Bengal. 


~ In the concluding chapter Sir John Marshall deseribes the monuments 
of Ancient India and traces the varions phases of Indian Art from its 
beginnings to the First Century A.D. He is willing to concede an 
Indian origin to the ‘ primitive unifacial image of Parkham,’ the ‘ crude 
and ugly coins commonly known as Punch-marked’ and the inferior class 
of -reliefs at Bharhut, but finds unmistakable indications of Perso-Hellenic 
influence in the ‘modelling of the living forms of the Sarnath Capital,’ 
and in the superior workmanship of the better class of reliefs at Bharhut. 
This view is not, however, shared by many scholars. 


We close our survey of the work with a reference to its maps and 
illustrations. Regarding the maps we need only point out that the identi- 
fication: of the Rikshavant with the Satpura range (map 5) is contra- 
dictéd by all the Pur&nas including the Vayu copy consulted by Alberuni. 
As regards the illustrations it is interesting to note that the famous 
Patna statues in the Indian Museum have been described as Yaksha 
figures, and not as representations of two Saisundga kings. 


We rise up from a perusal of this book with a sense of the great service 
rendered to the student and the general reader by bringing together 
for the first time in a readily accessible form such a vast mass of informa- 
tion regarding the political and social history of Ancient India. We shall 
be glad to see the volume in the hands of every serious student of India’s 
past history. 


H. C. RAYCHAUDHURI 
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Shiva-Chhatrapati : by Surendranath Sen. Published by the Calcutta 
University. 


This isan excellent English rendering of the Sadhasad Bakhar one 
of the important sourees of Maratha History. ‘The work has been done 
with great accuracy and the volume before us is not merely readable but 
what is even more it is reliable and accurate. The value of the work is 
further increased by extracts from the Chetnzs and the Sivadigvijaya as 
well as by learned notes at the end of the book and a useful Index. Mr. 
Sen’s work should prove distinetly useful to those who cannot approach 
the original Marathi and we are sure it will win an honoured place in historical 
libraries by its intrinsie merit. The last paragraph of the preface ought 
to disarm all hostile criticism on the score of misprint. There are indeed 
a few errors left undetected but this blemish reminds us of the well known 
verse of Kalidasa : 


ual fe an aafaa aaa anafaa: | 


\ Post GRADUATE 


How to live long and healthy : by H. W. B. Moreno, Calcutta, 


We have received a small book describing physical exercises at home 
which could enable a man, who could spare 15 minutes a day to “ gain 
life and health.” The diagrams are good and clear and there is a wall- 
chart as well. The exercises are well chosen and well arranged and need no 
apparatus. The hints on health given at the end are distinctly good. We 
can recommend this little thing to those getting on to Dy. and are in 
consequence apt to treat the physical body with a litte more indulgence in 
matters of exercise. 


BOOKWORM 


The Magic Tree : by H. Chattopadhyaya (Shama’a Publishing House, 
Madras: price Rs. 3/), 


On the magie-tree are seated two birds, says the Upaniskad, one- of 
which eats the choice fruit the other only stares around. This well expresses 
the difference between the poet and the ordinary man. H. Chattopadhyaya, 
son of a gifted father and brother to the sweet-singing poetess, needs no 
introduction to our readers. The volume before us is thin as to size but full 
of thoughts deep enough to satisfy any man. He has the true poetic 
vision of the higher worlds. The ordinary man of the world stifled in the 
dust of the physical plane feels all the better for an occasional uplift into 
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the poet’s realms above. We only hope that our young poet will give us 
more and more of his visions in the future years. 


Post GRADUATE. 


Surya Gita : by James H. Cousin, Ganesh & Co., Madras. 


A splendid volume of poems by one who is a recognised master of his 
art. Mr. Cousins unites in himself the Irish and Indian cultures and the 
combination is distinctly noteworthy. The volume before us consists of 
three distinet collections: “the Garland of Life,” “ Moulted Feathers ” 
and “ Surya-Gita.”” The first two have been already through their first 
editions and admirers of Mr. Cousins would surely be pleased to find them 
' all collected in one volume. The Surya-Gita has also afew gems of 
Japanese workmanship. The best poem to my mind in this collection is 
“Myopia.” This reminds one of the legend of Tulsidas who refused to 
bow to the image of Krishna with the flute but so great was the power of 
his devotion that the image changed to that of the archer Rama. The next 
best poem to my mind is “the Giant and the Pomegranate,” a distinctly 
fresh and quaint symbol. Let those who want to know more read the book 
itself. I am certain they shall not be disappointed. 


Post GRADUATE 


Eminent Orientalists : (G. A. Natesan, Madras, price Rs. 2/). 


A useful little book both for the general reader as well as for the 
specialist scholar. Some of the names like those of Wilkins, Turner and 
Borooah are getting rapidly forgotten and it is very proper that the publie 
should know that they did eminent work in their time. Some very emi- 
nent names are left out but let us hope only to be incorporated into a 
second series: Schelgel, Roth, Grassmann, K. R. Kama, A.B. Keith, 
Cowell, Bournouf, Rawlinson, Lassen and many another. Mr. Natesan’s 
series of biographies are always reliable and eminently interesting reading 
so that we are inclined to look upon this book as the first of a good long 
series of several volumes. Surely there are Indian scholars enough to 
undertake the biographical sketches of most of these great people. The 
get up and printing is quite up to Mr. Natesan’s usual standard. But may 
we suggest the utility of pictures of these great orientalists ? 


LJ. S.T. 
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Fiscal Policy in India; by Pramathanath Banerjea M.A. (Cal), 
D.Sc., Econ. (London) of Lineoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Minto Profes- 
sor of Economies, Caleutta University. (Macmillan & Co. Ltd., Caleutta, 
1922.) 


The appearance of the work under review is extremely opportune at 
the present moment when the fiscal policy of India is under discussion. 
The subject-matter of the book may be divided under two maia hzads— 
historical and critical. In the historical portion the author tracas the 
fiscal policy pursued in India from the days of the East India Company 
to the modern times. By an analysis of the Regulations passed by the 
three Presidencies in India he-comes to the conclusion that this policy was 
one of protection. The protection, however, was against India and in 
favour of Great Britain. As an instance of this may be mentioned the 
Bengal Regulation IV of 1815 which specially favoured the imports of 
British products into India. Under this Regulation the maxinum duty 
paid by British goods amounted to only 24 p.c. It must be noted in this 
connection that the Indian products continued to be taxed heavily under 
the system of transit duties prevalent during the time. Laws similar 
to the Bengal Regulation IY of 1815 were passed also in the sister 
Presidencies of Bombay and Madras. Since the transfer of the adminis- 
tration of India to the British Crown however a policy of free trade has 
been unwaveringly followed, with results well known to India. Such was 
the state of the tariff when on eccount of the financial necessity caused by 
the World War the duties had to be successively raised since 1916. | 

‘Lhe historical review thus set forth above forms the introduction to 
the author’s main task, vzz., the question of the right fiscal policy for India. 
But before taking up that problem he reviews the theoretic opiniors on the 
subject held by the classical school of Economists and by its oppcnents, 
the followers of the German Historical School and comes to the conclusion 
“that the tariff problem admits only of a relative solution.” He urges 
for India a policy of industrial development to be brought about 
by means of Protection. But while thus advocating Protection be is 
keenly alive to the dangers of the remedy he proposes. He is nota 
theorist of the type of Simon Patten who urged a policy of Protzetion for 
America as a permanent measure to keep her dynamic or progressive. The 
author urges the need for “discrimination ” (p. 160). Again on p. 161 
we find the following “ Protection ought to be afforded to only such 
industries as have a reasonable chance of suecessful development ”?— 
precisely the same precaution as has been suggested by the Fiseal Com- 
mission. He does not display that holy horror of international trade which 
is a marked characteristic of most of the literature or what passes bv that 
name, on Protectionism. He suggests protection for the steel, sugar, 
paper, rubber, and a few other industries of India. With regard zo cotton 
textiles he advocates a duty on the finer grades of cotton textiles. Protec- 
tive duties however he considers one among many means available to the 
State for the development of industries. He advocates a policy of beunties 
specially when the interests of the different classes of manufacturers clash 
with one another (p. 172). The effect of import duties on price, the 
suitability of the export duties to India, the means of encouraging the 
cottage industries—these are also some of the questions discussed in the book. 
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The author urges the establishment of a Tariff Board and it- is curious 
to find that his scheme for the composition of the Tariff Board is exactly 
identical with that proposed in the Minute of Dissent appended to the 
Report of the Indian Fiscal Commission. He is decidedly opposed to the 
scheme of Imperial Preference “ which cannot be supported from the 
Indian point of view however desirable it may be from the standpoint of 
Great Britain” (p. 289). The book 1s a valuable contribution to the none 
too plentiful literature on the subject of the Indian fiscal problems. 


Economicus 


Vijayadharma Suri; by A. J. Sunavala, B.A.. LL.B. With a 
prefatory note by F. W. Thomas, University Press, Cambridge. 1922, 
pp. 85. 


In this ably written monograph of 85 pages the author tries to give 
a brief description of the life and work of Vijaya Dharma Siri, one of 
the most revered and influential Jain teacher of the present day. Vijaya 
Dharma Stiri appears to be a happy combination of a monk and a scholar 
well-trained in Western critical principles. His energy, sincerity and 
open-mindedness attract admiration. By his services as a “ mediator 
between Jain thought and the West” he has greatly furthered the cause of 
Jain studies both in the East and the West. 


There are, however, certain inacenrate statements contained in the book. 
For instance, it is not quite right to say that “with the advent of Lord 
Mabavira and of Lord Buddha, a reaction against this institution of animal 
sacrifice set in” (p. 40). The reaction set in long before the advent of 
either Jina or Buddha. The evidence of this reaction is contained in the 
Sruti literature of the Bréhmanas. In the Chhandogya Upanishad (iii. 
17. 4.) Ghora Angirasa lays great stress on Ahimsa, while in the 
Mundaka Upanishad (1. 2. 7.) the sacrifices are described as boats frail 
in truth and the fools who praise them are said to be subject again and 
again to old age and death. Again the author is on difficult ground when 
he expresses the opinion that the spread of the faiths of Buddha and 
Mahavira meant the practical abolition of sacrifices (p. 50). 


The book is well printed and neatly bound and on the whole a pleasant 
reading, 


H, C. Ray 
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Ourselves 


Dr. KRAMRISCH 


Our readers are no doubt aware that Professor adhar- 
chandra Mookerjee, the veteran educationist, made ove? to 
the University Rs. 9,000 in 1918 for the institution of a 
Lectureship for the annual delivery of a course of two 
lectures by a distinguished scholar on a selected subject 
connected with Letters or Science. A precedent for such a 
lectureship is furnished by the well-known Rede Lectare- 
ship in the University of Cambridge. The lecturer for 
1920 was Dr. F. W. Thomas, Librarian of the India Office, 
whose subject was “India and History.” The lecturer for 
1921 was Sir William Pope, Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Cambridge, whose subject was “The Atomic 
Theory.” Miss. Kramrisch, whose brilliant lectures on “ Indian 
Art” we have already published, has been invited to deliver 
the Adharchandra Mookerjee Lectures for 1922. It is ander- 
stood that her subject will be “The Contact of Indian Art 
with the Art of Other Civilisations.” We hope to be able to 
publish the lectures immediately after delivery. 


% ¥ a $ 
PROFESSOR MACDONELL 


Professor Macdonell, Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Oxford, who was appointed the First Stephanos 
Nirmalendu Ghosh Lecturer on Comparative Religion, on the 
foundation established by our distinguished Honorary Fellow, 
Rai Bahadur G. C. Ghosh, has been amongst us for some 
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weeks past. The course consisted of eight lectures and covered 
the following topics : 
Lecture (1) Introduction and primitive religion. 

;j (2) Religions of China and Ancient Persia. 

i (8) Brahmanic Religion. 

4 (4) Buddhism. 

5 (5) Greek Religion. 

şi (6) Judaism. 

ʻi (7) Islam. 

(8) Christianity as the religion of humanity. 

The je were delivered in the Darbhanga Library Hall 
and were attended by a large gathering of students and dis- 
tinguished scholars. The lectures will shortly be published 
by the University. Our readers will no doubt recollect that 
the University conferred on Professor Macdonell the Honorary 
Degree of Oriental Learning last year, and we are glad to 
learn that the Asiatic Society of Bengal will shortly elect him 
as an Honorary Fellow. 


PROFESSOR GARNER 


Professor J. W. Garner also is amongst us, and is deli- 
yering his lectures on the “ Development of International Law 
in the Twentieth Century ” before a large body of students and 
distinguished scholars. His lectures are exceedingly attrac- 
tive, as instead of reading out from manuscript he gives a 
remarkably lucid oral exposition. The Senate has unanimously 
conferred on him the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Law and 
the award has been confirmed by His Excellency the Chan- 
cellor. The statement of qualifications which was drawn up 
by the Syndicate on the occasion is set out below: 

“ Professor James Wilford Garner, M.A., Ph.D., has been 
Head of the Department and Professor of Political Science and 
International Law in the State University of Illinois for over 
sixteen years. He is the author of “ Introduction to Political 
Science,” “The Government of the United States,” “Essays 
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in’ Southern History and Politics,” “ History of the United 
States,” 5 Vols. (in collaboration with Senator Lodge: and 
“ Civil Government for Indian Students ” (in collaboration with 
Sir William Marris), His work on “International Law and 
the World War,” published in 2 Vols. in 1920, in the series 
organized by Professor Oppenheim and known as “ Cortribu- 
tions to International Law and Diplomacy,” has placed bis 
name in the front rank of authorities on the subject. The 
annotated version of the History of French Public Law by 
Professor Brissaud, contributed by Professor Garner to the “ Con- 
tinental Legal History Series ” is a work of recognized value. 
Professor Garner was the Editor-in Chief, in 1911 and 1912, 
of the first two Volumes of the Journal of the American 
Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology. His coatribu- 
tions to leading American and European Periodicals on 
Political Science and International Law are too numerous for 
enumeration. In 1920, on the invitation of the University of 
Paris, Professor Garner delivered in Freach twocourses of lec- 
tures before the New International School of International Law 
founded by Fauchille, Lapradelle and Alvarez; the first series 
was on “American Political Ideas and Institutions ’; the 
second series was on “Problems of Neutrality during the 
World War.” He also lectured in the provincial Universities 
of France as Harvard University Lecturer on the Hyde 
Foundation. Professor Garner has further delivered courses of 
lectures af Cambridge, Brussels and Ghent on the invitation 
of the respective Universities.” 


Dr.’ GHOSAL 


Our congratulations to Mr. Upendranath Ghosal, M.A., 
of the Presidency College. His name has just been approved 
for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The subject of his 
thesis was “Hindu Political Theories from the earliest times 
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to the first quarter of the Seventeenth Century.”. We 
understand that the thesis is in press and will be published 
forthwith. 


Sir P. C. Ray. 


Our readers are prbably aware that Sir P. C. Ray was 
requested by the Senate to hold the Palit Chair of Chemistry 
for five years longer, in the interest of research. Sir P. C. Ray 
has agreed, but on terms which will not come as a surprise on 
those that are acquainted with his antecedents. Here is his 
characteristic letter : 

“I beg to request you to convey to Governing Body of 
the College of Science my sincere thanks for the extension of 
my services on full pay fora period of five years. But as I 
have completed my 60th year, I feel I cannot accept any remu- 
neration, and would therefore request you to utilise my salary 
from the month of September last onwards for the furtherance 
of the department of Chemistry (both general and applied), 
or for such other purpose as the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Governing Body may deem fit.” 

The Vice-Chancellor in laying this letter before the Senate 
eulogised the eminent services rendered by Sir P. C. Ray and 
his spirit of self-sacrifice; the Senate adopted the vote of 
thanks with acclamation. When the University has fallen on 
evil times, it is a consolation to all true friends of higher 
teaching and research that she can still count upon such a 
friend of world-wide reputation. 


Dacca SECONDARY BOARD 


We find from the Minutes of the Syndicate, dated the 
27th October last, tbat the Syndicate have addressed the 
following letter to the Government of Bengal on the subject 
of the standard of Examinations conducted by the Dacca 
Secondary and Intermediate Board. We trust that the full 
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significance of the methods followed by the new authorities 
will not be lost upon those who are in raptures over the 
prospect of the establishment of a Board of Secondary 
Education for the entire presidency : 


From Registrar, Calcutta University, to the Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, Education Depart- 
ment, dated the 13ih October, 1922. 


I am directed by the Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor 
and the Syndicate to forward herewith a copy of the 
“Rules of Examination” which were issued by the 
Dacca Secondary and Intermediate Boari to the 
examiners who conducted its recent examinations, 
and to invite attention to the concluding provision of 
paragraph 4 which runs as follows : 


“The percentage of passes should, as far as possible, reach 
the average level of Dacca in recent years.” 


Paragraph 2 provides that in drawing up the 
question papers the standard of the examirations of 
the Caleutta University must be strictly adhered to. 
Paragraph 4 provides that in examining the answer 
papers the standard of examination should be neither 
higher nor lower than that of the Calcutta University, 
or, in the ease of the Islamic examinations, than 
that of the Education Department adopted in recent 
years. To these directions no exception cen reason- 
ably be taken, and sudden change of standard is to 
be deprecated. But the direction that the percentage 
of passes should, as far as possible, reach th2 average 
level of Dacca in recent years for those examinations 
is, in the opinion of the Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor 
and the Syndicate, open to grave objection. The 
percentage of passes at an examination does not 
depend solely upon the standard of examina- 
tion. The standard may remain fairly’ uniform, 
yet the percentage of passes may largely vary. 
Assuming that the standard remains constant, the 
percentage of passes must depend upon the prepara- 
tion of the candidates, as also upon their attainments. 
Again, if we confine our attention to a sirgle insti- 
tution, it is clear that if all the circumstances remain 
invariable, the percentage of successful candidates 
may be made to vary from year to year by the 
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exercise of more or less care in the selection of 
candidates to be presented at the examination. 
When the percentage of passes at an examination is 
thus dependant upon a complex set of circumstances, 
it is not proper to instruct the examiners to examine ~ 
the answer papers in such a way as to make the 
percentage of passes reach what is called an average 
level. It is inportant to bear in mind that the 
percentage of passes varies in the case of different 
institutions and even in the case of the same insti- 
tution from year to year. This is well illustrated in 
the case of the schools and: colleges within the 
jurisdiction of the present Board during the five years 
from 1917-1921. 


Intermediate Examination (Aris) 





1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 


ens | nnn É a À aaan | aaa rere 


Dacca College «t 4&1 706 TT8 76'8 756 
Jagannath College w] 484 651 80:5 816 80-4 


NH ee 


Intermediate Hxamination (Science) 





Dacca College jas 58'1 689 999 92°4 90°6 
Jagannath College =“ 42°8 66'6 85°7 67:09 86°04 





Matriculation Hzeamination 








AEP SSR LIE 

1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
Armanitola Government School 81:2 684 100 95 100 
Collegiate School ... Pe 92°06 | 363 96°7 95°6 | 100 
East Bengal Institution sent 678 46 86°3 7407 | 804 
Eden Female School Gx 83'°3 100 100 100 100 
Government Moslem School ... 93°1 96°4 851 67:8 80 
Imperial Seminary PA 90 657 85'7 45°9 12°77 
Kisorilal Jubilee School as 86:7 862:3 634 76°3 TTA 
Pogose Schoo! —... we | 881 857 90°7 68°05 | 744 
Ukil’s Institution ... as 85'1 35°9 58:6 55'8 69°6 
Nabakumar Institution saa shed 55'S 285 70°5 7209 





The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor and the Syndi- 


cate are not able to appreciate how the examiners 
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‘jin each individual subject can mark the answer 


papers allotted to them in such a manner that the 
ultimate result of the examination may reach what 
is called the average level of Dacca in recent years— 
unless, indeed, the instruction is imterpreted to 
signify that as many of the candidates should be let 
through as possible. The gravity of the situation is 
intensified when we find that rule 7 invests the 
Examination Committee with apparently unlimited 
authority to alter the results, submitted by the 
examiners, in order to attain the desired object. 

The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor and the Syndi- 
cate have been obliged to address the Government 
on the subject in as much as under section 7 of 
Chapter XVI of the University Regulations, they 
have to deal with applications from candidates who 
have been successful at the examinations held by 
the Dacea Secondary and Intermediate Board for 
admission into the affiliated colleges of this Univer- 
sity. If the examinations held by the Board are 
conducted on the lines indicated in the concluding 
provision of rule 4, read with rule 7, mentioned 
above, the Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Syndicate must seriously consider whether the certi- 
ficates given by the Board should be accepted or not. 


APPENDIX 
Rules of Examination 


1. The Paper Setter after setting the paper shall 
show it to the Moderator and they shall in consulta- 
tion make any alterations they think necessary and 
the Moderator shall forward the paper in its final 
form to the Secretary to the Board. If the Moderator 
is living in Dacca he should hand in the paper person- 
ally to the Secretary at his office ; otherwise he should 
send it by post, registered and insured, addressing 
the Secretary by name. The questions shall be written 
on paper to be supplied by the Secretary. 

9, In setting and moderating a paper it should 
be carefully borne in mind that this year the Board 
is simply carrying on the work of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity. Under normal circumstances the candidates 
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who take the Examinations of the Board should 
have. sat for other examinations for which they were 
preparing. Therefore the standards of those examina- 
tions must be strictly adhered to in drawing up the 
question papers. 

The questions should be fairly distributed 
over the whole course. Alternative questions should 
be given. 

4, When there are more than one Examiner on 
a paper they shall meet together on the day of 
the Examination with the Paper Setter, if possible, . 
and draw up in writing asystem of marking and 
report it to the Secretary to the Board. Examiners 
shall examine 10 papers out of every 50 together in 
order to make sure that uniformity of standard is 
maintained. They should also bear in mind that 
the standard of examination should be neither higher 
nor lower than that of the Calcutta University or, in 
the case of the Islamic Examinations, than that 
of the Education Department adopted in recent years; 
and the percentage of passes should, as far as possible, 
reach the average level of Dacca in recent years for 
those Examinations. 

5. The time allowed shall be 100 papers a week 
ard marks shall be brought in by weekly instalments 
together with the answer books. Results should be 
kept strictly confidential. 

6. If an Examiner is unable for any reason to 
carry on his work duly, the Examination Committee 
may appoint another in his place. 

7. Ifthe Examination Committee, on the receipt 
of the tabulated marks, think that the standards of 
past years in Dacca town bave not been adhered to, 
they shall take such further steps as they may think 
necessary to secure that result. 

8. Papers of candidates who have failed in one 
subject only shall be re-examined without altering 
the standard of examination. 


UNIVERSITY FINANCE 


We reproduce below the Proceedings of the meeting of 


the Senate held on the 18th November, 1922, which will 
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furnish ample food for reflection to all thoughtful men. No 
comment is needed. . 
The Senate met, as convened by the Hon’ble the Vice- 


Chancellor under Section 3, Chapter I of the Regulations, for 
the consideration of the following requisition : 


vi To 
Toe VICE-CHANCELLOR, 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY, 
Cateutta, the 14th November, 1922, 


Dear Sip, Ea 

We find that the Bengalee in its issue of this morning has 
reproduced an articie on this University from the Zemes 
Educational Supplement, which contains an attack upon the 
administration of thə University, based on the letter addressed 
to this University by the Government of Bengal on the 28rd 
August, 1922, and now under the consideration of the Senate. 
The Bengatee states that the article has been reprinted in its 
columns at the request of the Government of Bengal (Publicity 
Department). 

The situation thus created is so grave that in -our pinion 
the Senate should assemble without delay to enable it to 
consider the position and to take such action as may be 
necessary. 

In these circumstances, we request you, under Section 3 of 
Chapter I of the Regulations to convene a meeting of the Senate 
as early as practicable. 


Yours faithfully, 


MAHENDRANATH RAY. 
G. C. BOSE. 
A. CHAUDHURI. 
P, ©. RAY. 
KAMINI K., CHANDA. 
_ J. MAITRA. 


Members of the Senate.” 


The following notice of motion had been received from Sir 
Asutosh Chaudhuri: 
“Phat the matter be brought to the notice of His Excellency 


the Chancellor with the request that a full enquiry be made as to 
how the Publicity Department of the Government. of Bengal 


ð 
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came to request the Bengalee to publish the article in the Times 
Educational Supplement relating to the financial cotidition of 
the Caleutta University.” 


The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor :—Gentlemen, this meet- 
ing has been convened under Section 8, Chapter 1 of the Regula- 
tions. On receipt of the requisition which has been circulated, it 
became incumbent upon me to convene a meeting. I found it 
stated in the second paragraph of the letter that the signatories 
were of opinion that the Senate should assemble without delay, 
and in the third paragraph I found the request that a meeting 
might be convened as early as practicable. I, therefore, felt that 
it was my duty to convene a meeting as early as practicable. 
Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri has given notice of a motion. I call upon 
him to place his motion before the Senate. l 


Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri :—Sir, the requisition on which 
this meeting has been called deals with the situation which has 
been created, and the situation is a grave one. Whatever may 
be said with regard to the Calcutta University, there is no doubt 
whatsoever that it is a great institution, that it is one of 
the greatest institutions of this country, and that the position 
of Bengal is due to it, Wherever I have gone, in England or 
in the Continent, the Caleutia University is recognised as the 
University of India. It has taken steps which other Univer- 
sities have not taken so far. But Iam not going to speak fur- 
ther as to the position it occupies in India, because we know 
all what it is. We have had difficulties and we are struggling 
against them. Some say that our system is at fault. Now, 
gentlemen, the same charge has been laid against the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. They are trying to modify their 
system. They are also in want of funds. Whether our manage- 
ment has been a good one or not is a matter which is under 
enquiry. The Auditor has made a report and that report has 
been sent to us for consideration; a Committee has been ap- 
pointed which is going into the matter and it will answer, so 
far as practicable, from our point of view, as to what ought to 
have been done and what has not been done; if not done, why 
not done? These are matters which are under considera- 
tion. But it is strange that the Publicity Officer should 
go out of his way and take an extraordinary step, requesting 
a newspaper in this country to publish an article which-is 
merely a matter of opinion from the “Times Educational 


Supplement.” The “Times” undoubtedly occupies a high 


position among the journals, But it does not occupy the 
same position now as it did before. Whatever it is, we do 
not know what led the Publicity Officer ‘to request the 
“ Bengalee ” newspaper to publish the opinion of the “ Times.” 
Now, gentlemen, look at what has happened. The Auditors 
report was sent tous on the 26th August this year. We are 
considering the report; our report is now practically ready, and 
will be sent to Government as soon as it is accepted by the Senate. 
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Pending that, what business had anybody, not to speak of a res- 
ponsible ministry, to rush into print about the matter and publish 
the observations of out-siders with regard to the University. I 
ean quite understand that if a propaganda is being carried on 
against this University. This is a function which no 
ministry in any part of the world ought to take upon itself. Is 
it the policy of Government that the Caleutta Uriversity 
should be run down? If so, let Government proclaim it. It is 
not the business of a ministry to ensure circulation of an opinion 
expressed by other people unless it is prepared to accept that 
opinion as its own. It seems to me that the step which has 
been taken is a wrong one—it is an extraordinary one. An 
explanation ought to be forthcoming as to why the Publicity 
Officer has taken this step. The “ Bengalee” is quite clear in its 
statement that it was requested by the Publicity Officer to 
publish the article. I do not know under what Minister the 
Publicity Office is. 


The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor :—It is under thareserv- 
ed department. 


Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri:—Therefore in an unreserved 
manner it publishes an attack—a statement attacking the 
Calcutta University. Why the Publicity Office should have done 
so, we do not know. It was extremely improper on the part of 
the Publicity Officer to rush into print and practically make the 
comment in the “ Times” a lever upon which to work against 
this University. 

Continuing the speaker said:—The “Times Educational 
Supplement ” is dated the 14th October of this year. I believe 
the mail steamer by which I came brought the paper and it 
arrived at Bombay on the 3rd November. 


Mr. Herambachandra Maitra :—So you brought the paper 
with you. 


Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri :—I did not send it to the Fublieity 
Officer. It came with me, and it arrived in Caleutta on the 5th 
instant, unless an advance copy was obtained by the Publicity 
Office in some manner. The “ Bengalee” published the article 
on Tuesday the 14th November. Therefore there was no time 
lost. Gentlemen, we need not enquire how the “ Times” 
came to publish it. It is very curious that the article refers only 
to certain matters which are against us. It makes no reference 
to anything which is in our favour. 7 


The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor:—We are not now 
concerned with the article. 


Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri then formally moved the following 
resolution :—“ That the matter be brought to the notice of His 
Excellency the Chancellor with the request that a full enquiry 
le made as to how the Publicity Department of the Sovern- 
ment of Bengal came to request the Bengalee to pubish the 
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article in the Zemes Lducational Supplement relating to the 
financial condition of the Calcutta University.” 


Mr. Manmathanath Ray seconded the motion. 


The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor :—I request the members 
to confine their speeches to the proposition in the Resolution 
and not bring in matters which are not relevant. The contents 
of the article in the “Times Educational Supplement” are not 
before us and they cannot be discussed here. As I read the 
motion, it asks the Senate to decide that this matter should be 
brought to the notice of His Excellency the Chancellor, with 
the request that he should make a full enquiry as to how the 
Publicity Officer of the Government came to reqnest the 
‘* Bengalee ” to re-publish the article. 


Rai Chunilal Bose, Bahadur :—I think that we ara 
not pursuing the right course in this matter. From the state- 
ment in the papers which has been circulated to us, as well as 
from the speech of the Hon. Mover of the resolution, it appears 
that we are proceeding on a certain statement made by the 
Editor of a paper which, so far as I see, we have not taken the 
trouble to verify. In the first instance, we should know how 
some papers make irresponsible statements which, when regularly 
scrutinised, are found not to be supported by facts. I have 
seen many Instances in which charges against this University 


_ have been brought publicly in the papers and we know about 


them simply beacuse they have been published in the papers. 
Sometimes we do not care to take any notice of them. It may 
be one of those cases ; it may be that the over-zealous Editor of the 
paper might have made the statement without properly 
scrutinising the matter; if subjected to a searching enquiry, 
probably some other explanation will be forth-coming. My 
point is this. J think the Senate is rather a little premature 
in taking action in this matter at this stage. I am at one 
with the Hon. Mover of the Resolution that if the Government 
participate in action like this, their action is open to serious 
consideration. Our duty in the first place is to ascertain 
whether there is any truth in the allegation made by the paper. 
In my humble opinion the right course we ougat to adopt is 
to ask the Registrar to address officially the Government of 
Bengal and ascertain how far the allegation made by the paper 
that the publication of the re-print was made at the request 
of the Publicity Department was correct. When we receive 
the reply from Government, then it will be time for the Senate 
to meet and consider this question and to adopt any resolution 
which it finds necessary and well-suited to the circumstances 
of the case. Before that, I think we are a little hasty in our 
action, if we accept this resolution to-day. After all, it is 
quite possible that Government will deny any responsibility 
in the matter. It may be, Government may very well say 
we cannot be responsible for any personal act on the part of 
the Publicity Officer. Therefore I say under the cireumstances, 
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if Government disclaims any knowledge in the matter, we 
shall look very small and our energy, time and enthusiasm spent 
this evening will have gone for nothing. I would therefore 
earnestly urge upon the Senate to postpone consideration of 
this question and ask the Registrar to write to the Goverrment 
of Bengal and ascertain the facts of the case. 


The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor :—I wish to reaise the 
precise position taken up by Rai Bahadur Dr. Chunilal Bose. 
The allegation made in the newspaper in question was this— 
“We have been requested by the Publicity Officer of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal to reproduce the following article, ete.” Is it 
your point that it may be a mis-statement ? 


Rai Chunilal Bose, Bahadur :— Yes. 


The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor :—The article appeared 
on Tuesday. I find the following in the issue of the paper 
this morning: “ It caused us no little surprise to have 
received the request from the Publicity Officer Zor the 
publication in our columns of an ill-informed and bitter criticism 
of the ‘ Times’ on the Calcutta University.” There is the 
statement made on the ldth November; it is repeited on 
the :8th November that the Editor had received the request 
from the Publicity Officer. Is it your desire that we should 
ascertain whether it was a fact or not that he received sach a 
request ? 


Rai Chunilal Bose, Bahadur :—Yes. 
The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor :—Under what cireum- 


stances the request, if any, was made is the very matter upon 
which Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri proposes that an enquiry should 
be made by His Excelleney the Chancellor. 

Kai Chunilal Bose, Bahadur :—I am also for making an 
enquiry, but my method is different. 


Sir Nilratan Sircay :—A question has been raised as regards 
the genuineness of any communication from the Fublicity 
Department, Government of Bengal, to the Editor of the 
“ Bengalee ” and 1 feel myself under the necessity of placing the 
letter before you which has been handed over to me by tha Editor 
who is deeply interested in the affairs of the University. The 
letter runs thus :—1).0. No. 3895, Publicity Office, Bengal. 
Private. Dear Mr.—‘ I shall be extremely obliged if you could 
see your way to re-printing the ascompanying extract from the 
‘Times of India’s dueational Supplement’ in an early issne of 
the paper. Thanking you in anticipation, yours sincerely, 
Sd. S. Sen Gupta. To the Editor of the ‘ Bengalee.’” To this 
was attached a type-wrjtten copy of the article. 


Mr. H. C. Maitra :—The letter is marked “ private ” ? 
Sir Nilratan Sircar:—Yes. | 

Mr. H. C. Maitra :—How did it come to you ? 

Sir Nilratan Sircar :—The Editor handed it over to me. 
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The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor :—Are you éonnected 
with the “ Bengalee ” ? 

Sir Nilratan Sircar :—I have some responsible part in the 
management of the “ Bengalee.” The Editor asked me to place 
it before the Senate, if necessary, ard I take the responsibility. 
The point is that whoever sent it to the “ Bengalee” had two 
objects in view; one object was the re-publication of the 
“Times ’’? attack upon the University in the “ Bengalee,” and 
the other object was to achieve the end of having that article 
widely circulated in India by keeping his hands unseen. He 
wanted to do it secretly. 

At this stage, Sir Nilratan Sircar handed the letter over to | 
the Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor. } 

The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor :—You have placed the 
original letter in my hands. Do you authorise the Senate to 
send a copy of this to lis Excellency the Chancellor, if the 
motion is accepted, so as to facilitate the enquiry ? 

Sir Nilratan Sircar:—TI have been authorised br the Editor 
to do so. 

Dr. H. Suhrawardy :—While speaking on his motion, Sir 
Asutosh Chandhuri spoke of “ Ministry in charge of the Pub- 
licity Office.” 


The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor :—We are concerned with 
the motion only and not with an expression that might have 
heen used by Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri. I corrected him. 

Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri :—I do not think I said it. If I 
said it, it was a mistake. 

Dr. H. Suhrawardy :—It is a reserved department. 

Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri—That is why I said it acted in 
an unreserved way. 

Mr. Jatindranath Maitra :—Is the Publicity Officer also 
Secretary to the Education Minister ? 

The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor :—We have no official 
information. 

Mr. Jaminibhushan Ray :—After what we have heard from 
Sir Nilratan, I think the case is clear. ` No amount of speech 
is required to show to the Senate whether Government is 
implicated in the matter. 

The Hon'ble the Vice-Chancellor :—If no speech is 
required, why do you make a speech ? 

Mr. Jaminibhushan Ray :—I shall do it in one minute. I 
want simply to say that I am very glad to support the motion 
of Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri so that we may request His Excelleney 
to enquire into it. 

Dr. H. Suhrawardy :—I am inclined to support the amend- 
ment of Rai Chunilal Bose, Bahadur. 
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Rai Chunilal Bose, Bahadur :—I moved no amerdment. 
I simply made some observations. 

Dr. H. Suhrawardy :—It is desirable that the accion of 
the Publicity Officer may be referred to the Government of 
Bengal before the Senate considered the desirability of addressing 
His “Excellency the Chancellor on the subject. There is no 
doubt that we have now got the letter. But still it is rather a 
curious and unusual procedure adopted by the Editor of the 
paper that though the letter from the Publicity Office has been 
marked “ private,” it has been allowed to be made public by the 
Editor of the ‘‘ Bengalee.” 

The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor :—We are not concerned 
with journalistic ethics here. 

Dr. H. Suhrawardy :—But we can take action on journa- 
listie indiscretion. 

The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor :—I desire t state 
that we have no right to address the Government of Bengal 
in the reserved department, as to what may or may not 
have been done by the Publicity Officer. The Chancellor 
of the University is the Head of the Government of Bengal. 
If any action is to be taken, the proper course is to place 
the communication before the Chancellor. If he should take 
any action at all, it is for him to decide what action to taze, 

Mr. G. C. Bose :—I am a signatory to the requisition. I 
do not know whether it is relevant on my part to ask if the 
“ Bengalee” was the only paper which was asked or requested to 
publish the matter, or whether any other’ paper also was 
similarly requested. I have. information with me whick if you 
wish I can place before you. I want to know-the opinion of the 
Vice-Chancellor if it is not out of order. 

Mr. H. C. Maitra::—Information is always welcome. 

The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor :—If you are prepared 
to do what Sir Nilratan Sircar has done and hand over to me 
any letter that may be with you, you ean speak. Butif you 
simply desire to state what you have heard, then it will not be 
relevant. 

Mr. G. C. Bose:—I have not the letter with me. 

The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor :—Then you should not 
deal with the matter. 

Mr. M. N. Banerjee :—I am of the same opinion with Rai 
Chunilal Bose, Bahadur. Of course from what we have heard from 
Sir Nilratan Sircar who has produced the D. O. letter, the only 
question that arises is whether we should accept the D. C. letter 
and can rely on it, The late Dr. Sarvadhikari relied a great 
deal on a D. O. letter from Government. But he was told “that 
it was a D. O. letter and not an official letter. So I think we 
should not take action without going into the facts in dezail and 
ascertaining the truth. 

Mr. Khuda Buksh :—I do not understand the difference be- 
tween a D. O. letter and an official letter. The letter was sent 
officially to the Editor of the “ Bengalee.” You have also the 
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information before you. One thing is perfectly certain that the. 
Publicity Officer has done things which should not have been 
done. If he wanted to criticise, the best course would have been 
to send the criticism to the University. This sort of action 
Is not commendable on the part of Government. Government 
ought to have send the article in the “Times Educational 
Supplement” to the Vice-Chancellor. To lend countenance to 
the practice of circulating broadeast a hostile criticism of the 
University by sending the letter to the Editor is not worthy of 
any officer or any office. We should not hesitate to take action 
now. We ought not to wait and consider whether there is trath 
in the allegation. We have conclusive evidence. The action of 
the Senate is’ perfectly proper and the motion is perfectly just 
and suited to the purpose. 

The Hon'ble the Vice-Chancellor :—From what has fallen 
from Rai Bahadur Chunilal Bose, Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri, 
Dr. Surhawardy and Dr, Banerjee and from a careful reading 
of the motion, it strikes me that the proper phrase in the motion 
is not the “ Publicity Department” but the “ Publicity Office ” of 
the Government of Bengal. Probably “ Department ” is too 
comprehensive and as is suggested, an enquiry may show that no 
one in authority knows anything about it, that it was not done 
by anybody in authority, but that it might have been done by 
some mischievous officer. The action taken by the Senate will 
give Government an opportunity to say so. 

Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri :—I should like to put in 
Publicity Office ” in place of “ Publicity Department.” 

‘Leave was granted, 

Mr. M. N. Banerjee :—~We should address the Governor as 
Chancellor and not as Governor of Bengal. 

Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri:—It is Chancellor in the reso- 
lution and not the Governor of Bengal. 

Mr. Manmathanath Ray:—Whether the -Bengalee is 
guilty of journalistic impropriety or not, or what is the implica- 
tion of a D. O. letter, we need not consider, But we ought to say 
this that the Bengatee has done a real and a great service to 
the public by bringing to light the secret workings of the 
Government of Bengal against the University. 

The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor :—The “ Bengalee ” re- 
quires no certificate from you. 

Professor Hiralal Haldar:—We live to learn. In our 
younger days, propagandism by Government other than what 
is involved in the ordinary course of party warfare was unknown. 
In those days the ways and methods of Government were aristo- 
cratic and dignified. Particularly since the war, propagandism 
by one country against another—the propagandism by the Allies 
against Germany and vice versé has become somewhat common. 
Before now, however, nobody bas ever heard of the Government 
of a country conducting a campaign against an institution of 
that country itself. 
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The Hon'ble the Vice-Chancellor :—You are making an 
assumption, 

Professor Haldar :—But that is true. 

The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor :—Do not make any 
assumption. When you have.found out the facts, you will have 
ample opportunity to make comments. 

Professor Haldar:—Then it will be a phenomenon of 
scientifie interest. 

The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor :—We shall investigate 
the phenomenon, 

The motion as altered was put tothe vote and carried, 
only two members dissenting. 

Mr. Khuda Buksh:—-Names of those gentlemen who are 
opposed to the motion should be recorded. 

Mr. Manmathanath Ray :—Their names should be sent up 
to Government, for such action as the Government might 
think fit. 

The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor :—(to Mr. M. N. Roy) 
Mr. Roy, you have no right to speak in that strain. Every 
honest man is entitled to speak out his own views. 

Mr. Manmathanath Ray :—I apologise, Sir. 

Rai Chunilal Bose, Bahadur :—(to the Hon. the Vice- 
Chancellor) Thank you very much, Sir, for your kind protection. 

The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor —Mr. Dutt of the 
Murarichand College, Sylhet, has sent a telegram regretting 
inability to attend this meeting but signifying his full coneur- 
rence in the object of the meeting. 





NOTE | 
The following is a copy of the letter mentioned above: 
Telephone No, 565 Regent. D. O. 3895. 
GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. Pugrrorry Orrick, BENGAL, 
l 5, Esplanade Row, West, 
CALCUTTA : 
Private, l 11th November, 1922. 


Dear Mr. Roy, 

I shall be extremely obliged if you could see 
your way to reprinting the accompanying extract from the 
«Times of India Educational Supplement ” in an early issue of 
your paper. ` te oes | 

Thanking you in anticipation. F 
| Yours sincerely, 


Sd. S. Sen Gurra, 


P. C. Roy, ESQ., I/11., 
Editor, Bengalce, Cateutta. 
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PROFESSOR RAMAN 


The brilliant researches of Professor Raman as outlined 
in a paper recently communicated by him tothe Royal Society 
of London and in his tract on the Molecular Diffraction of 
Light published by our University Press have attracted wide- 
spread attention in the scientific world. Special notices have 
appeared in The American Journal of Science, The Franklin 
Institute Journal, Kolloid Zeitschrift and other well-known 
periodicals. We reproduce the following from three of these 
papers :— 


Journal of the Franklin Institute (October, 1922). 


Molecular Diffraction of Light—By C. V. Raman, Palit Professor 
of Physies in the Caleutta University. 103 pages, Svo. Printed by 
Atulchandra Bhattacharyya at the Caleutta University Press, 1922. 

This book, a product of scientific activity at the Calcutta University 
and dedicated to the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, attests the 
generous response of the Asiatic mind to the stimulus of western physical 
thought. The recent pages of the Philosophical Magazine have borne 
ample witness to the value and diversity of this reaction. 

Such a volume as this cannot but be weleomed wherever throughout 
the world there is interest in understanding the phenomena of light. The 
author presents as the subject of the book the important question “ Does 
any departure from perfect regularity of the light-propagation arise from 
the discontinuous structure of the medium ?” and holds so well to the 
course he has laid out for his discussion that the reader who has followed 
the nine short chapters with comprehension feels himself to have advanced 
through familiar ground up to the very frontiers of the subject and, in 
addition, to know in just what direction to look for extensions of territory. 
Would ‘that more physicists found time and inclination to write reports on 
the present status of limited fields of investigation with which they are 
familiar and in which they have made important contributions ! 

In gases the accepted theory of molecular diffraction is that proposed 
by the late Lord Rayleigh for the explanation of the blue of the sky. 
i Thé individual molecules in a gas through which the primary waves of 
light pass are regarded as secondary sources of radiation, each molecule 
acting more or less as it would ‘in the absence of its neighbours,” The 
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mathematical development of this principle by its proponent leads to a 
relation between the wave-length of the incident light, the index of refrac- 
tion of the medium and the intensity of the diffracted light that in the 
main explains in a satisfactory manner a large body of observed phenomena. 
The author examines the correctness of certain assumptions made in the 
derivation of this relation and concludes that their validity rests on 
(1) “the conditions being such that the compressibility of the medium is 
given with sufficient accuracy by Boyle’s Law” and on (2) “ the complete 
non-uniformity in the spatial distribution of the molecules in so far as very 
small volume elements are concerned.” 
= In the second chapter are presented experimental results of the szudy of 
the scattering of light by gases. There is a marked difference between the 
polarisation of the scattered light as predicted from the Rayleigh theory 
and as actually observed. Rayleigh accounts for this by assuming that 
the molecules possess three axes of symmetry and are oriented at random. 
Others have sought an explanation by using the Bohr-Sommerfeld model of 
the molecules but with little suecess. 
` When we come to the chapter on “Atmospheric Scattering and Twilight 
Phenomena” it is interesting to note how many references relate to Ame- 
rican work. Abbot and Fowle, Luckiesh in the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute, Kimball and W.J. Humphreys are among these cited. With ` 
the last named, the author is in positive disagreement on one point. Hume 
phreys holds that the conditions of the sky at dawn and sunset are so com- 
plicated that a rigid analysis leading to an adequate explanation of the light 
effects then occurring can scareely be hoped for. Raman, on the other 
hand, states that twilight is due to the illumination of the dust-free upper 
portions of the atmosphere by sunlight which in its course has not travers- 
ed the dusty lower air, and claims that “ We are entitled to regard the 
problem as one of practically simple, molecular diffraction, and tae compli- 
cations arising from secondary scattering are far less important than might 
-be imagined. Sufficient work has been done, however, to show that the 
problem of twilight, at least in its essential features is capable of being 
subjected to numerical computation of intensities from theory for detailed 
comparison with the observations.” ; 
Lord Rayleigh.as long ago as the end of last century emphasized the in- 
applicability of his theory of molecular scattering of light to the cases of 
liquids and solids. In the face of this some recent investigators have 
suggested that the theory mentioned may none the less be applied to liquids, 
The author combats the propriety of this basing his objections on the 
failure of liquids to conform to Boyle’s Law in their pressure-volume 
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relations and further on their departure from the condition of complete non- 
uniformity of spatial distribution. The molecules of a liquid occupy in 
actuality a larger fraction of the volume of the containing vessel than do 
the molecules of a gas at ordinary pressure in the same vessel. In the for- 
mer state, therefore, the molecules have less opportunity to depart from 
uniformity of distribution than in the latter. Since then the scattering of 
light by liquid molecules cannot be explained by Rayleigh’s theory, recourse 
is had to the “theory of fluctuations” developed by Einstein and Smolu- 
‘ghowski, where in the scattering of light is attributed not to the action of 
individual molecules, but to small local variations of density brought about 
by the heat agitation of the molecules. The formula for thee intensity of | 
scattered light derived from this theory is more general than that of Rayleigh. 
In fact, it reduces to the latter when certain relations characteristic of 
gases are introduced into it. An account is given of an attempt to compare 
values of intensity derived from the formula with observed values. In spite 
of the difficulty of getting a specimen of water free from motes, a satisfac- 
tory agreement was found. Yet this formula, which holds for such differ- 
ent conditions of matter as gas at ordinary pressure, gas near the critical 
point and a liquid, seems to cease to hold when the attempt is made to apply 
it to saturated vapors below the eritical temperature. Careful experiments 
are greatly needed either to establish or to remove this discrepancy. Such 
experiments are now actually in progrees. 

The color of the sea is treated in a separate chapter and experiments of 
so interesting a character are described that it would seem a loss of oppor- 
tunity for any physicist hereafter to take a voyage without a Nicol in his 
baggage, In the July, 1922, number of this Journal, page 106, there is 
given some account of Raman’s work on the color of sea water. He 
concludes that “The blue color of the scattered light is really due to diffrac- 
tion, the selective absorption of the water only helping to make it a fuller 


hue.” 


The study of the scattering of light in crystals is in its incipiency. 
The. effect has been observed in quartz, rock-salt and ice. Quantitative 
measurements are now being made in the Caleutta laboratory. Very little 
is known about the relations of amorphous solids to the scattering of light. 
Optical glass has a scattering power 300 times as great as that of pure air 
according to Rayleigh. 

In the final chapter the relations of molecular diffraction to the quantum 
theory of light are discussed, “In the year 1905, Einstein put forward the 
hypothesis that the energy of a beam of light is not distributed continuously 
in space but that it consists of a finite number of localized indivisible 
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‘energy-bundles or ‘quanta,’ capable of being absorbed or adm:tted only 
as wholes. The theory had some notable successes to its credit, especially 
the prediction of the photo-electrie equation and the explanatior: of the 
phenomena of ionization of gases by X-rays. Nevertheless, i> bas been 
felt that very serious difficulties stand in the way of its acceptance.” It is 
pointed out that this theory of Einstein lends itself well to au explanation 
of the experimentally found quantity of scattering in a highly compressed 
gas. Should it become established that the scattering mentioned `s consis- 
tent quantitatively with the Einstein-Smoluchowski theory, tien this, 
which is based on a continuous distribution of light energy throagh space, 
“may need to be abandoned in favor of the quanta theory. 

The book abounds in suggestions for fruitful experimentation. There 
is perspective in its treatment. One does not lose sight of the woods in 
looking at the trees. 


Nature (October 14, 1922). 


Molecular Diffraction of Light.. By Prof. C. V. Raman, Pp. xx 
103. (Caleutta: University of Calcutta, 1922). 

Readers of Nature are already familiar with the important work which 
Prof. C. V. Raman has keen carrying out in connexion with the szattering 
of light by small particles, for many of his results have been announced in 
these columns. Ina small volume published by the University of Calcutta 
he has reviewed the present position of the subject of molecular diffraction 
of light, and has discussed the theory in a comprehensive survey which 
includes the case of gases, vapours, liquids, crystals, and amorphcts solids. 

Lord Rayleigh was the first to indicate the principles on wich the 
problem may be handled, and ke obtained a relation between the scattering 
power of the molecules of 2 gas, their number per unit volume, and the 
refractivity of the medium. As the energy scattered must be derived from 
the primary beam, the intensity of the latter must suffer an attenuation as 
it passes through the medium, and an expression can be derived for the 
attenuation co-efficient. Prof. Raman discusses some criticisms of the 
theory and concludes that the principle of random phase which is assumed 
in the argument is justified, provided there exists the random distribution 
of the molecules which is required by Boyle’s law. The ultimate jcstifica- 
tion of the principle rests on the complete non-uniformity in tha spatial 
-distribution of the molecules in so far as very small volume elements are 


concerned. 
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The first successful attempt to observe the scattering of light by dust- 
free air in the laboratory was made by Cabannes in 1915. Experimental 
work of great interest has been carried out by Prof. R. J. Strutt (the pre- 
sent Lord Rayleigh), who obtained the remarkable result that, in many 
gases, the scattered light is only partially polarised. This may be explained 
as due to the lack of symmetry of the molecules, and may furnish valuable 
information with regard to molecular configuration. 


To the late Lord Rayleigh we owe the brilliant suggestion that the 
scattering of light by the molecules of air accounted in large measure both 
for the blue light of the sky and the observed degree of transparence of 
the atmosphere. Recent observations, principally at the Observatory on 
Mount Wilson, have confirmed the theory and have furnished a value for 
Avogadro’s constant which is practically identieal with that deduced from 
Millikan’s measurements of the electronic charge. Prof. Raman has made 
observations on the polarisation of skylight on Mount Dodabetta (8,750 
feet above sea level) in the Nilgiris. As is well known, dust and haze are 
largely confined to the lower levels of the atmosphere. The influence of 
secondary scattering may be reduced very considerably by using a deep red 
filter, and allowance can be made for the effect of earthshine. The weaker 
component of polarisation was found to have 13 per cent. of the intensity 
of the stronger component. Only 4 per cent., however, was ascribable to 
molecular anisotropy, a result in good agreement with the latest laboratory 
measurements. 


The principle of random phase on which Rayleigh’s theory depends is 
not applicable in the case of highly condensed media such as dense vapours, 
liquids, and solids. In liquids, we may apply the theory developed by 
Einstein and Smoluchowski, in which scattering is considered not as due 
to individual particles but to small local variations of density arising from 
the heat movements of the molecules. A formula is obtained showing 
how the scattering power of a fluid is related to its refractivity. It is 
worthy of notice that the scattering power is proportional to the absolute 
temperature and to the compressibility of the liquid. When corrected for 
the effect of molecular anisotropy, the formula gives results in fair agree- 
ment with observations in non-fluorescent liquid, and it reduces automatic- 
ally to the Rayleigh formula in the case of gaseous media. But, surpri- 
singly enough, the law seems to break down in the case of gases under 
high pressure. Prof. Raman makes the interesting suggestion that this 
failure may mean that the continuous wave theory of light does not strict- 
ly represent the facts, and that we may perhaps find here experimental 
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support for Einstein’s conception that light itself consists of quantum 
units. 

The colour and polarisation of the light scattered in the sea is dis- 
cussed by Prof. Raman in a chapter which must interest biologists as well 
as physicists. The colour of the deep sea is not mainly due to reflected 
skylight, as has sometimes been suggested, but to light molecularly diffused 
from within the water. The reflecting power of water at normal incidence 
is quite small (only 2 per cent.) and consequently to an observer flying at 
a great height above the surface of the water the luminosity of the sea 
would be determined almost entirely by internal scattering. 

| In crystals such as quartz and rock-salt the scattering of light can be 
observed visually, the Tyndall cone being of a blue colour. The effect 
may be attributed to the thermal movement of the atoms in the crystal 
introducing local fluctuations of optical density. Thus there is a close 
connexion between this phenomenon and the well-known influence of tem- 
perature (“Debye effect’’) on the intensity of X-ray reflection as illustrated, 
for example, in the experimenis of Sir W. H. Bragg on rock-salt. It may 
be suggested that further study of the scattering of light in amorphous 
solids like glass would yield information of value regarding the molecular 
structure of such bodies. 


The Geographical Journal (September, 1922). 


The Colour of the Sea : 
In a paper “On the Molecular Scattering of Light in Water and the 
Colour ef the Sea” (Roy. Soc. Proc., Vol. 101, pp. 64-80), Professor C. V, 
“Raman of Caleutta gives the results of some novel experiments carried out 
by him which are of great interest not only to physicists, but to all students 
of the Earth in its picturesque aspects. Prof. Raman’s elucidation relates 
only to clear blue water, uncontaminated by the sediment which is found 
near the shore. When observed from the deck of a ship the apparent 
colour of the sea is, of course, partly due to the light reflected by it from 
the sky. Prof. Raman is however concerned here mainly with the other 
part, the light which has gone down into the deep water and withoat 
reaching the bottom has somehow come up and out again. One mey 
observe this light by looking perpendicularly upon the surface of the water. 
For, in common with transparent substances in general, water reflects least 
when light strikes it perpendicularly; a fact which one may easily confirm 
by means of a piece of glass and a candle flame, Thus during the Challenger 
Expedition the light rising from the water was examined by looking 
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through the glass bottom of a floating tub. Prof. Raman has ‘however 
devised a more convenient and more thorough means of eliminating the 
light reflected at the surface, by taking advantage of the fact that light 
which has been reflected from water at an angle of 53° to the line perpendi- 
cular to the surface is “ polarized,” that is to say its vibrations lie all in 
one plane containing the ray. Sieves through which such light will not 
pass are commonly constructed from certain crystals—tourmaline or cale- 
spar. By the use of such a sieve, called the “ Nicol” prism, Prof. Raman 
was able to observe, in the deeper parts of the Mediterranean and Red Seas 
the light coming out of the water unmixed with any light reflectel at the © 
surface, and he found it to be of a vivid blue colour. The origin assigned 
to this blue light is perhaps the most interesting thing in the paper. 16 is 
a familiar fact that when two different liquids, say, water and lime juice, 
are stirred together, the mixture while yet imperfect usually appears slightly 
opalescent, that is to say it scatters the light. Now Einstein and Smolu- 
chowski have shown that a single liquid can exhibit a similar opalescence 
because the molecules of the liquid, in rushing hither and thither with the 
motion that gives us the feeling of temperature, form passing clusters and 
leave corresponding momentary emptinesses which, taken together, give 
the single liquid somewhat the character of a mixture. Smoluchowski has 
observed this opalescence near the critical temperature and pressure at 
which a liquid and its vapour become indistinguishable. For water this 
critical state occurs at 365°C. and 195 atmospheres, The novelty in 
Raman’s treatment is that he applies the same theory to explain the 
scattering of light by water at ordinary temperatures and pressures. 

~The theory indicates that, volume for volume, water at 30° C. 
should scatter light 159 times as strongly as dust-free air under standard 
conditions. Raman compared in the laboratory the brightness of the blue 
light scattered by distilled water, which had been kept for a fortnight to 
allow the last traces of dirt to settle, with the light scattered by saturated 
ether vapour, which in turn had been compared with clear air by the late 
Lord Rayleigh. In this way the ratio which theory put at 159 was found 
experimentally to be 175. In so new a region of investigation this must 
be accounted as a pleasing agreement, 

The paper also contains a discussion of the appearance of the sea, 
either calm or ruffled, when viewed in various directions and under 
various skies. 

Itis a matter for genuine regret that the University 
which has given facilities for first class original work to men 
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of the type of Professor Raman has not yet been abie to 
secure that willing assistance from the public funds which it 
so pre-eminently deserves. 


ÅNTHROPOLOGY 


When the study of Anthropology was introduced into this 
University at the instance of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, thera 
was abundance of unintelligent criticism in a section of ths 
Press. Our readers will, we are sure, be pleased to read tka 
following extract from the Presidential Address delivered by 
Professor H. J. li. Peake before the Anthropology Section of 
the Hull meeting of the British Association for the Acvance- 
ment of Science, 1922. Professor Peake not only emphasises 
the importance of the subject in India, but refers to the work 
accomplished in this line by our University. 


The time seems to have arrived when anthropologists should not 
concentrate so exclusively upon these lowly cultures, but might carry on 
their researches iuto those civilisations which have advanced further in 
their evolution. Not that I wish to deprecate in any way the study of 
backward peoples, or to discourage students from researches in that 
direction; but 1 would suggest that some anthropologists migh3 initiate 

_a closer inquiry into the conditions of more civilised peoples in addition 
“to the studies already described. 


We have in the Old World three great centres of culture, each of 
which has been in the van of progress, and each of which has coxtributed 
to the advance of the others. These are the civilisations of Chins, 
Hindustan, and what I will call the European Region. 


Though our relations with China and Japan have been intimate far 
several generations, and many of our compatriots are familiar with both 
countries, it is surprising how little we know of either of these people 
from the anthropological point of view. This is the more to be regretted 
since for more than half a century Japan has been adopting features from 
Western civilisation, while there are signs that the same movement 1s 
beginning in China. So far those who have made themselves familiar 
with the languages of the Far East have studied the art, literature, 
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philosophy, and religion of these regions, rather than those aspects which 
more properly belong to our subject. l 


What concerns us more nearly in this country is the Indian Region. 
Here we have a well-defined province, peopled by successive waves of 
different races, speaking different languages, and with different customs 
and beliefs—an apparently inextricable tangle of diverse elements in vari- 
ous stages of cultural evolution. A vast amount of material has been 
gathered in tbe past, though such collecting has not been proceeding so 
fast during the last generation ; but basie problems are still unsolved, and 
seem at times well-nigh insoluble. Perhaps it is this superabundance of 
- material, or it may be the apparent hopelessness of the task, which has - 
diminished the interest taken in these studies during the past few years. 
This attitude is regrettable, and the only redeeming feature is the 
extremely active and tntetitgent inlerest in these problems now taken by various 
groups of Indien students, especially in the University of Calcutta. 


I have suggested that perhaps the lack of interest in such matters 
among Anglo-Indians, and especially among members of the Indian Civil 
Service, may be due to the apparent hopelessness of reaching a 
solution of any of the problems involved. It may also be due to the fact 
that they are sent out from this country to govern a population with different 
cultures and beliefs, and traditions wholly unlike those of this continent, 
without having received in the most cases any preparation which will enable 
them to study, appreciate, or understand an alien civilisation. Thus they 
misunderstand those among whom they are sent, and are in turn misunder- 
stood. Guiltless of any evil intent, they offend the susceptibilities of those 
among whom their lot is cast, and acts are put down to indifference which 
are only the product of ignorance, After making their initial mistakes 
the more intelligent set to work to study the people committed to their 
charge, but faced with problems of extreme intricacy, and without any 
previous training, more often than not they give up the attempt as 
hopeless. ` 


The candidates for the Indian Civil Service should receive a full 
training in anthropology before leaving this country has been pleaded time 
after time by this Section and by the Anthropological Institute, and though 
I repeat the plea, which will probably be as useless as its predecessors, I 
would add more. The problems confronting the anthropologist and the 
administrator in India are of such extreme complexity that it needs a very 
considerable amount of combined action and research even to lay down the 
method and the lines along which future inquiries should be made. Such 
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a school of thought, such a nucleus around which further research may be ° 
grouped, does not yet exist ; the materials out of which it can be formed can 
scarcely yet be found. 


Yet until such a nucleus has been created, and has gathered aroand it 
a devoted band of researchers, no true understanding will be found of the 
problems which daily confront both peoples, and the East and the West 
will remain apart, subject to mutual recriminations, the natural outcome 
of mutual misunderstanding. 


One solution only do Isee to this dilemma. For many years past 
there have been institutions at Athens and Rome, where carefully chosen 
‘students have spent several years studying the ancient and modern con- 
ditions of those cities and their people. By this means a group of English- 
men have returned to this country well informed, not only as to the 
ancient but the modern conditions of Greece and Italy. Besides this we 
have had in each of the capitals of those two States an institution which 
has acted as a centre or focus of research into the civilisation of those coun- 
tries. Although the main objects in both eases have been the true under- 
standing of the cultures of the distant past, the constant intercourse of 
students of both nationalities working for a common end has resulted in a 
better understanding on the part of each of the aims and ideals of the 
other. I have no hesitation in saying that the existence of the Britisk 
Schools at Athens and Rome has been of enormous value in bringing about 
and preserving friendly relations between the people. of this country and 
those of Greece and Italy— Nature,” 14th October, 1922. 


We reproduce here a paper on the present position of the 
Calcutta University and the cause of Higher Education by 
Sir P. C. Roy: 


The indifference, with which the present condition of the Calcutta 
University is being regarded by the Government and the public of Bengal 
is sure to chill the enthusiasm of the most: optimistic of us regarding the 
future of higher education in this unhappy land. Many of us, whe have 
followed with keen interest the development of the Caleutta University as 
a teaching institution of the front rank, are now asking themselves whether 
we are not heading for a crash of the whole structure. I bold no bref for 
the faults of omission or commission of which the University authorities 
might have been guilty during the last few years. Noone can deny that 
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‘ unbiassed criticism of public institutions is always desirable and has a 
healthy effect. ; 

To me it appears, however, that every unprejudiced Bengali cannot 
help considering with satisfaction the unique development of the Calcutta 
University as a teaching institution of the highest promise. With all 
their defects, the Post-Graduate departments of the University have 
afforded manifold opportunities to the hitherto pent-up enthusiasm of our 
youthful scholars, zealous to contribute something to the world’s stock of 
knowledge and thus to raise the status of our country in the scale of the 
intellectual nations of the world. Only a few years ago, one, who had 
obtained a certain percentage of marks in one of the University Examina-. 
tions, was dubbed a ‘ scholar’ and he carried his distinction throughout his 
life. This could not be otherwise when “ scholars” were only required to 
measure their achievements in terms of the pay they could earn in Govern- 
ment jobs. All that is gone now, undoubtedly for the better. A scholar 
is now judged by the merits of his contributions to and by his capacity to 
keep in touch with the progress of knowledge. One must admit that this 
rational change im the outlook of our scholars has been to a large extent 
due to the unsparing efforts of the present Vice-Chancellor. As one who 
has been attempting in his humble way towards this transformation 
sometime before the inception of the Post-Graduate scheme, I think, I 
may be permitted to emphasise that what a few of us were individually 
trying to achieve against great odds in seclusion, has been given a leavening 
impetus by the authorities of the University. 

When I signed the report of the Post-Gradurite Committee appointed 
by the Government of India I had the feeling that greater facilities and a 
wider scope would be given to our rising generations for research and 
intellectual pursuits. The Post-Graduate organisation of the University 
was in the scheme of the normal development of higher education in this 
country. The constituent Colleges with one or two solitary exceptions 
have not sufficient funds to equip up-to-date seminars and laboratories or to 
pay for the proper staff of teachers in at least the most important depart- 
ments. The difficulties we had to contend with in keeping up our 
pursuits of scientific research are still fresh in my memory and I almost 
feel tempted to envy the increased facilities which the University has 
already been able to throw open to our youths. For this we must thank 
the generosity of far-sighted publie men like the late Sir Taraknath Palit 
and the late Sir Rash Behary Ghosh, who realised the supreme need of higher 
scientific training and research. There are many other smaller but signifi- 
cant endowments made over to the University during the past few years. 
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I shall cite however one glaring instance of the apathy with which 
the Government have treated the efforts of the University to promote higher 
education, namely, that of the College of Science. The endowments of 
Palit and Ghosh together with that of the Raja of Khaira, which has been 
recently obtained through the efforts of the present Vice-Chencellor, come 
up to about half a crore of rupees. To these funds the University bas added 
twelve lacs of rupees from its fee funds during the past seven years and have 
succeeded in founding the University College of Science. During the short 
period of seven years of its existence, it has established a record of which 
our country ought to be proud. I joined the College of Science in the 
hope that the greater facilities and freedom of research would enable me to 
see in my lifetime the realisation of one of my visions—namely, the growth 
of scientific research in our people. Subsequent events have fully justified 
my hope. I can say without exaggeration that the contributions from the 
Mathematics, Physies, Chemistry and Experimental Psychology depart- 
ments of the College of Science have won world-wide recognition. 

A few months back when one could foresee the effects of the 
bankruptey of the University on its activities, I issued an appeal to the 
Government for financial support to the University ; but nothing has 
materialised yet. I have observed public men to dwell upon the exclusive 
necessity of fostering primary and technical education, I fully realise 
the need of support to both these types of education ; but I hope I 
. shall not be misunderstood, when I say with all the emphasis at 
my command that it will be nothing short of a national disaster if 
higher University edueation and the spirit of research, be it in history, 
literature or science are allowed to die an unnatural death due to our 
short-sightedness. Our primary or secondary schools or properly equipped 
technical schools are very useful intheir own way but wider outlook and 
culture are perhaps equally necessary. They cannot turn out scholars 
or statesmen who will mould the future of the country. If we really 
care for the development of the resources of our country in our interest, 
we must have our own men who can tackle the present-day scientific 
and engineering problems. In the College of Science we have just a 
nucleus of these men. On such people with the creative inspiration and 
capacity in them must depend the future of technological education or 
industrial research. Higher scientific training and research must 
remain associated with the activities of the University and the Government 
and the public ought to give their ungrudging support to the cause if 
they mean well of the country. Though the publie endowments to the 
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College of Science and the contributions from the fee funds of the Univer- 
sity amount to about sixty lacs, the Government has only spent a lac of 
rupees in the way of an annual grant of Rs. 12,000 for the last seven 
years. I am constrained to say that the Government lays itself open 
to the. accusation of deliberately neglecting the cause of higher scientific 
education. The old adage, “where there is a will, there is a way,” 
I think, still holds good. 


There is another aspect of the present tussle that is going on between 
the supplicating University authorities on the one hand and the Govern- 
ment of Bengal and the Legislative Council on the other. On principle, 
[have no sympathy for autocracies but the public end the keepers of 
the public purse must remember that there is a great deal of difference 
between antagonism toa person and antagonism to a cause. If in their 
zeal to remodel the University, the Bengal council put an untimely end 
or curh the normal development of the tender plant of higher education, 
the public of Bengal, however much indifferent they may be at present, 
will never forgive them. Their day of reckoning will come when the 
public will realise the injury. 

I appeal to the Government to realise the lot of those uuhappy 
members of the teaching staff, who have to go without their pay for 
months together. I can say without hesitation and am prepared to 
prove it to any unbiassed critic that by far the majonty of the members 
of the staff in Arts and Science departments are men with the best 
of qualifications. Some forty of them have left it in view of the bankrupt 
condition of the University or an average pay which is more than double 
of what they could have expected here. The prospects of the 
average lecturer is not a whit better than those of the members of the 
Subordinate Educational Services, without considering the prospect of 
a pension, which the latter enjoy. It is rather difficult to imagine how 
the public and the Council can calmly witness the miseries of a body 
of deserving men, which is not due to any fault of their own. 
The Government ought to have taken steps earlier and ought not to 
have allowed the University to be bankrupt if they had any regard 
for their prestige. The obvious solution of the present trouble is to 
set the University on its feet first and that at once by wiping out the 
deficit without any controversial conditions attached to the grant of money. 
Then there will be time enough to consider the best ways of running the 
University. It is not my intention to deprecate the attempts to remodel 
the University. The Government have also every right to make conditions 
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for grants of money, provided they are in harmony with the interests of © 
higher education, One could suggest many reforms in the University. 
It is not very difficult to diagnose its ailments and to suggest the remedies 
but after all the disease is one of chronic starvation due to want of support 
from the Government. ‘The patient must be saved first, as somebody has 
suggested, if the Council does not want to be a party to the wreck of a 
national institution, which has rendered undoubted services to the country. 
The Government must also make it clear to the public without de-ay the 
reforms it proposes to introduce in the University for the information of 
those who though they may not belong to the Senate or to the Government 
‘are not less interested in the welfare of the University nor less qualified tc 
suggest remedies. Our libraries and laboratories are already without funds. 
It is well-nigh impossible for most of us to work in a depressed atmosphere 
with no prospect of a regular pay or of funds for recurring expenses. We 
have been compelled to stop our work in many directions. For want of 
contingent money we cannot even spend a few rupees for our everyday needs. 

Sometimes, when I consider the dismal outlook and the utter indifference 
of the public, I almost have a sinking feeling in my heart and despair of the 
future of higher education and scientific research for which I have in my 
own humble way worked throughout my life. I would appeal to one and 
all to shake off personal jealousies or dislikes and set themselves to help the 
University in the realisation of its noble task. I hope my humble warning 
will not go unheeded. l | | 


THe Late Mr. TAWNEY 


Sir Michael Sadler writes thus to Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhi- 
kary about the late Mr. Tawney : 


He had an impish wit. When he lived at Meybridge he retained all 
the powers which left so deep an impression upon you and others in India. 
But he was exceedingly modest and, until I came to Caleutta I never realised 
what a great part he had played in the education of Bengal. He was a 
master of irony, and of understatement. He used to chuckle over the 
opinions of art held by one member of his brilliant family. In him we all 
knew a representative of Rugby and Cambridge at their best. This is the 
kind of mind and of heart that humorous England (I use ‘ humorous’ in the 
old sense of the word as meaning “ whimsically independent ” ) can produce 
and which is one of its best exports. 


30 
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Gop a MYTH 


In the last July number of the Calcutta Review we published 
a letter from Mr. Bernard Shaw where he says that God is not 
omnipotent, The letter was quoted by many. papers in England 
and America and Mr. Luis Jackson (former Railroad Industrial 
Development and Export Commissioner) of Upper Montclair, 
New Jersey, has sent us a pamphlet entitled ‘“ God a Myth.” 
His theory is that “the supreme being idea is a creation of 
the human mind starting from the imaginations of our primi- 
tive ancestors” and “there is not a tithe of rational proof of 
the existence of a god.” Space does not permit us to repro- 
duce his paper here. It is needless to say that we do not 
necessarily share the opinions of our contributors, be they 
theists or atheists, though they are welcome to ventilate their- 
views through these pages. 


HELLENISM ! 


Lieut.-Colonel Sir Richard Carnac Temple, C.B., C.L E., 
Acting President, Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and Editor, The Indian Antiquary, has contributed 
an important paper on Hellenism to the Journal of the Central 
Asian Society, 1922 (Vol. IX, pp. 288-246) by way of review 

_of the work on Hellenism in Ancient India by Dr. Gauranga 
Nath Banerjee. The paper is of intrinsic value to the student 
of History and we reproduce it here: 


For the understanding of ancient Indian arid Western Asian history the 
subject of Hellenism is of the first importance, and it says much for Dr. G. 
N. Banerjee’s handling of it that his book has gone to a second edition in 
the year succeeding the appearance of the first. The subject is wide to a 
bewildering extent, and demands a matured knowledge of many of those 
studies that make up the “ humanities.” Dr. Banerjee has shown himself to 
be not afraid of tackling any part of it. 


1 “Hellenism in Ancient India,” by Dr. G. N, Banerjee, Lecturer on Egyptology and 
Oriental History, Calcutta University. Second edition. 


Butterworth and Co.: Caleutta 
and London. 
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Taking Hellenism to be the spread of Greek culture, and the Hellenes ‘ 
to be the peoples who accepted the Greek mode of life, such culture could 
not be extended to India without contact, and contact between the Near 
East, as we know it, and the Greeks was early indeed. 

The actual commencement of the ancient Persian Empire took place 
in the mid-sixth century B.C., at the time when India had not long emerged 
from the period without dates, and was the result of the defeat of the 
Median ruler of Ecbatana (Hamadan) by Cyrus the Great. The immediate 
consequence of this event was a- coalition against Cyrus, consisting of 
Nabonidus of Babylon, Amasis of Egypt, Croesus of Lydia, and the Spar- 
tans of Greece proper, which that master of affairs, military and civil, 
defeated in detail. The whole situation implies close contact between Greek 
and Asiatic, both Aryan and Semite, and African, which was even then no 
new thing, for the Median Empire had extended westwards to the Halys 
in Asia Minor. Then in the same century we have Cambyses with his 
conquest of Egypt and his adoption of Egyptian manners, and Darius with 
his conquest of the Aigean Islands towards the end of it. Thereafter there 
was a continuous struggle between Persian and Greek for the next two 
centuries till the arrival of Alexander the Great in the late fourth 
century B.C. 

The nature of the Oriental armies and their commanders thus in 
contact with the West is material to the present argument. The Persian 
armies, led by the Achemenids of the dynasty founded by Cyrus, was 
raised out of a manly, hardy, patriotic, and enthusiastic peasantry, 
thoroughly believing in itself and its leaders. After a time the inevitable 
decay in these moral qualities set in, and the Persian armies became mani- 
festly inferior to the Greek, paving the way for Alexander’s victories. Or 
the initiation of Cyrus the earlier Achmmenid rulers thought and acted 
imperially. That is to say, their tendency was to behave humanely towards 
the conquered and to spread civilization. Darius was a born organizer, a 
believer in the destiny of his race, to which the great God, Ahuramazda, 
had given dominion “ over this earth afar, over many peoples and tongues,” 
whom he was pledged to govern aright and civilize. Indeed, at times he 
went too far in his concessions to loval aspirations. Darius’s system was to 
govern by satrapies, which were viceroyalties, each with its subordinate 
governments, and in the West there were city-states as well. Within the 
satrapies the subject races had much freedom of self-government, which 
ereated an immense variety of provincial administration, suited to local 
civilization, and indicated by every system of finance between the use of 
minted money and trade by pure barter, 
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. The political effect of the Achæmenid Empire was to civilize, to im- 
prove communications, agriculture, finance, and trade, to foster’ industrial 
art, and to affect enormously the religion of the ancient world. The- 
Achemenids, like the Medes before them, were enthusiastic Zoroastrians, 
and their widely spread empire gave an opportunity for propaganda on an 
immense seale. The Zoroastrians, like the Brahmans, were natural mission- 
aries, and in effective eclectic methods for diffusing their respective creeds, 
through priestly castes, there is not much to choose between them. Neither 
opposed the foreign gods, but both absorbed them: the Indian as emana- 
tions of his own Vishnu or Shiva, the Persian as servants of the Supreme 
Ahuramazda. But the Indian dealt with the peoples of a compact country 
and so was able to dominate while absorbing ; whereas the Persian dealt 
with a world-empire, and sc was ultimately himself dominated through his 
absorption of the more gorgeous cults of the civilizations he encountered. 

Now, it was Darius that first established direct contact with India, still 
in the sixth century B.C.—in the last two decades of it—not by way of 
conquest of set purpose, but by way of the natural expansion of a great empire 
in order to preserve the peace in its outlying provinces. In the same way, to 
the west he spread his dominions to Thrace and Macedonia and along the 
southern littoral of the Mediterranean to the territories of Karta (Carthage). 
Such armies, raised out of such a people, under such rulers,. could not but 
seriously affect those with whom they came in contact, and Northern India 
must to some extent, from the earliest historic times have become aware of 
Western Asiatics and their ideas and ways. The spirit in which Darius or 
his representatives worked in India is shown by the coasting voyage of 
exploration undertaken by Skylax of Karyanda from the Indus to Suez in 
509 B.C., under his ægis. 

In spite of his achievements, Darius received a severe check at Marathon 
in 490 B.C., and his successor Xerxes still severer defeats on the sea at 
Salamis in.480 and on land at Platæa in 479. But at this last battle 
Indian archers were preseut, and whatever may be the exact seuse that we 
should attach to the term “ Indian ” here, this fact does argue more than a 
superficial contact between India and the West, even at that early date. 
From the time of Xerxes and his two crucial defeats the Greeks waxed 
stronger and the Persian power waned steadily, despite temporary specta- 
cular successes, such as those of Artaxerxes II. (Ochus) the mid- 
fourth century B.C., just before the final conflict with a united Greece under 
-Philip of Macedon. But these were purely superficial victories as they 
were won by Hellenic armies, under Hellenic generals (Mentor and Mem- 
non of Rhodes) fighting for an Asiatice suzerain, to whom they were 
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incontestably superior. So when the youthful Alexander succeeded to the 
aspirations of Philip—the founding of a Greek state out of the Persian 
(still Achæmenid) Emperor’s Greek dominions—he found himself confronted 
by an empire, the helplessness of which before a Greek invasion nad been 
abundantly shown, and throughout which Greek influence was no new ex- 
perience. , 

Alexander was a Greek of the Greeks, saturated with Greek culture, a 
conscious world-conqueror for Greek civilization from the beginning, capable 
of carrying out his ideas, and only prevented from doing so to the full 
by being cut off at thirty-three, practically at the commencement of his 
astonishing career, So far as the Persian Empire was concerned, his influ- 
ence was immense during his short life there, owing tnter alta to his assump- 
tion of the dress and ceremonial of the Achemenids, his establiskment of 
autonomous Greek municipalities along his line of march, and the marrying 
of all his officers and some ten thousand Macedonians besides tc Persian 
wives. He was Greek enough to follow the old Greek philosophic advice to 
be “ himself the law,” and to be officially proclaimed a god ruling by divine 
right, and eclectic enough to aim at the amalgamation of all his subjects 
rather than treat the Asiatics as servants of the Greeks. 

At his death there were set up by his generals (deadochoc) the satrap 
or viceregal dynasties usual on such occasions in Oriental history, but 
within a decade of it one of them came to the front in the person of Selen- 
kos Nikator, the only one of Alexander’s generals who had retained his 
Persian wife after his master’s disappearance from the scene. He created 
and ruled successively from Babylon, Seleukia near by, and Antioch in 
Syria, an empire extending from Syria to the Indian borders, where he was 
checked by the great Indian pupil of Alexander, Chandragupta. Maurya 
(Sandrakottos). But just before his death he extended his rule westwards 
to all Asia Minor and Thrace. Seleukos Nikator was a Hellenizer on a 
large scale, following Alexander’s plan of founding Greek autonomous 
cities with country districts attacked thereto under the suzerainty of the 
empire—a policy that diffused the Greek language, commerce, and 
eivilization everywhere, as far east at least as the Indus, and created larze 
and flourishing communities which attracted wealthy settlers, especially 
Jews, from foreign lands. His son and successor, Antiochos Ioter, another 
great man, continued his father’s work, and he it was who gave the Orien- 
tal Hellenistic civilization its form, as we know it, in the second century 
B.C. | 

But the Seleukid Empire had an inherent defect in the centrifugal ten- 
dencies of its numerous autonomous municipal centres, and these, combined 
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with the attacks of outside enem ias, made the lives of the later Seleukids one 
long battle for existence. Revolts, more or less successful, were rampant 
everywhere, leading up to the wholly or partially Helleuized Indo-Baktrian 
and Parthian kingdoms on the Indian frontiers, which played so prominent 
a part in ancient Indian history. Eventually the Seleukid, Aatiochos the 
Great, came into conflict with tae Romans in the beginning of the century 
before Christ, and from that tine the empire was doomed, soon afterwards 
falling before the rising power of the whilom-nomadic Central Asian Par- 
thians, by that time a settled people of a high civilization and thoroughly 
Persianized. . 

Nominally Imperial, the Perthians held the country from the Euphra- 
tes to the Indus, but in reaity they never created an empire, and ruled 
through vassal states of vary ng conditions of independence. They were 
also at continuous feud with Eome, and often proved a formidable enemy. 
Gradually their rule degenerated into a condition externally always on the 
defensive, while internally there was ceaseless civil war and strife. Local 
states within such an empire could not have been much interfered with. 
Politically and administratively the earlier Parthian rulers were thoroughly 
Hellenized in institutions, currency, and commerce, though in religion they 
were stalwart Zoroastrians. Same of them spoke good Greek, and on the 
whole their great service to civilization was that they acted as a buffer 
between Hellenism and the Tarbarism of the Central and Northern 
Aryan hordes for something lixe half a millennium—until well into the 
third century A.D. Nevertkeless, the effect of their suzerainty was 
in the end to create a reastion against Hellenism, because Greek 
culture and the Greek mode of life were inherently unsuited to a rough 
Oriental. people of the Parthian and Central Asian type. So Hellenism 
gradually declined, until the dzstruction of Seleukia by the Romans sealed 
its fate. Then the Greek langvage gave way before the Aramaic of the 
Syrian Christians, and theneeorward Greek culture and literature were 
available to Persia only in an A-amaie dress. Hellenic influence fell away 
and finally passed out of ken under the great Sasanid successors of the 
Parthians. In the days of the 3asanids, who are Persians par excellence, 
were waged two exhausting s:ruggles—Persia versus Rome, and Zoroas- 
trianism versus Christianity—fo- four long centuries, until the advent of 
the Arab Caliphate of Baghcad produced the absolute ascendancy of the 
Mohamedan faith in Persia in tae seventh century A. D. 

Contemplating such a stocy as this, as I read it in outline with refer- 
ence to Hellenism, of the lands setween Greece and India, and of the lands 
within their respective border:. in ancient times, one cannot but say that 
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primå facie the reciprocal influence must have been veyy great. How far 
that influence can be said to have been actually felt as regards India is the 
riddle that Dr. Banerjee has set himself to solve, so far as a solution is 
possible. He has not shirked his task, and considers it from all points of 
view—architecture, sculpture, painting, coinage, astronomy, mathematics, 
medicine, writing, ‘literature, drama, religion, philosophy, mythology, 
fables, and folklore. The view is comprehensive enough in all conscience, 
and its study is history 2 exeelsis. Such a width of view involves an enor- 
mous amount of varied reading, and, what is more, an unusual capacity 
for absorption and assimilation of what is read. Dr. Banerjee has grasped 
` his nettles with an unflinching hand, and has honestly attempted io crush 
out of them all that they have to give him. He has his opinions, but he 
states his grounds fairly, and though experts may find what appear to them 
to be flaws in apprehension and deduction, yet he is so transparently honest 
and fair that his views and efforts cannot but command respect. He is not 
afraid of eross-examination, and gives his authorities in a series cf admir- 
able bibliographies attached to each section of his work. These are not 
always as complete as they might be, but at any rate one does know exactly 
on what he bases the faith that isin him. In this way he has produced a 
work that is a credit to himself and his University. 

Dr, Banerjee would be the last person to hold his present edition to be 
a final say on his subject. No doubt further editions will sueceec it, and 
perhaps he will therefore take the following suggestions into consideration. 
The relations and mutual influence of nationalities in contact, but situated 
so far apart as were the ancient Greeks and Indians, are subject to that 
general law of evolution, whereby an individuality progresses mainly on & 
line of its own, subject to the influence of every other line with which it 
may come in contact. Therefore, in effect, in this case, Indian irstitutions 
and thought would eat into those of the Greeks, and vece versa, and what 
one has really to look for is, firstly, the extent and nature of the contact, 
and, secondly, on what points each has in actual fact definitely affected the 
other. It is inthis way that universal fashions in thought and practice have 
from all time been set np from age to age. Looking through the ages 
historieally, it will be found that among nations in contac: common 
fashions in thought, practice, and industrial art rise up, prevail, and die 
out from one age to another, and that this is the result of contact, which has 
acted either directly or indirectly through an intervening body. Much that 
is common to them all in India, Persia, Greece, and Rome, in what we eall 
ancient days, is due to fashions prevailing among nations of “ Aryan” 
civilization from time to time. This, it seems to me, is a point that 
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"searchers into the effect and scope of Hellenism should take into serious 
consideration. 

Again, what manner of antagonists were they that carried on the 
age-long struggles outlined at the commencement of these remarks—these 
Greeks and Romans on the one hand, and these Persians and Persianized 
Parthians on the other; these Hellenes of Persia and Afghanistan and these 
“Aryans” of India proper? In the dim past, as afterwards right up to 
modern times, the great overboiling cauldron of Europeo-Asiatic humanity 
was situated in Central Asia. Thence isstied horde after horde in age after 
age to the west, south, and east, and their great characteristic throughout 


was their power of dominating absorption. They adapted themselves with > 


remarkable rapidity to any civilization with which they happened to come 
in contact, and to such an extent that they often themselves soon became 
its chief exponents. Thus they overran from time to time, under different 
names, the East, West, and South, but always with the same effect, wher- 
ever they were not quickly ejected. They overran, became absorbed, and 
leavened their absorbers with their own thoughts, practices, and arts. In 
the East they met the Chinese and their already established civilization. 
In the West they met at first what we may call the Babylonian, Semitie, 
and Hamitie civilizations, and then the Greek and Roman. In the South 
they met what again one may call the Dravidian civilization. Aud it must 
be remembered that none of these were even then anything but a complex 
of various still older civilizations, which we can at present only call abori- 
ginal, l 
The very ancient irruption into the West and South from Central 
Asia we are jast now concerned with was that of the “ Aryans.” Without 
going too much into detail, in Persia these immigrants met an existing 
Babylonian-Semitic culture and absorbed it into their own. This they 
carried across westwards to Greece and Rome, coming into contact in the 
process with Hamitic, Egyptian, Mediterranean, and Germanie types 
of mankind, and eastwards to India, where they met a culture of 
Dravidian and Sinitic, and—shall we say also?—of a Kolarian type. 
Everywhere the dominating factor was Aryanism deeply imbued with 
the local leaven. So that when the titanie struggles between Greek and 
Persian and between Persian and Indian arose, we find the same domina- 
ting temperament on both sides, effected by almost every kind of national 
idiosynerasy in Europe and Asia. There was, indeed, very much in common 
between Greek and Persian, Persian and Indian, and Indian and Greek, 
as well as much that was antagonistic. What, therefore, appears now 
to be the result of mutual influence may well have been but a common 
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inheritance. This is the direction in which it seems to me that further © 
research will lead us. . | i 

In vidw of the above remarks, the following conclusions drawn from 
his research by Dr. Banerjee ia his Introduction (p. 26) will show how far 
he has been guided by similar ideas, and how far he may be inclined te 
develop them in future. Says Dr. Banerjee: “Greece has played a pari, 
but by no means a predominant part, in the civilization of ancien: India. 
The evolution of Philosophy, Religion, and Mythology has gone alone 
parallel but independent paths.. India owes to Greece an improvement in 
Coinage and Astronomy, but it had begun both; and in Lyric and Epie 
_ poetry, in Grammar, the Art of Writing, the Drama and Mathematics, it 
had no need to wait for the intervention and the initiative of Hellenism. 
Notably, perhaps, in the plastic arts and especially in the details of some 
of the architectural forms, classical culture has acted as a ferment to revive 
the native qualities of the Indian artists, without robbing them of their 
originality and subtlety. But in any case, the fascinating story of the 
Greeks in India is not only full of suggestion, but is also a most intaresting 
chapter in the history of the development of ideas. The question is not c= 
interest solely to the Indianists and the Hellenists, but likewise to all those 
who occupy themselves in tracing the evolution of general history, and to 
those who above all love to follow, even in their more remote expansion, 
the antecedents of our modern culture and civilization, the different phases 
of our national development and progress.” 

One is tempted to quote again and again from Dr. Banerjee’s suzgestiva 
pages, but I will content myself with one extract from his deeeription of 
Indian in connection with Greek medicine. He says (pp. 202-203): 
“Even in modern days, European surgery has borrowed the operation of 
rhinoplasty, or the formation of artificial noses, from India, where English- 
men became acquainted with the art in the last century. The Indian 
rhinoplasty has attained some reputation, because of its early introduction 
and because of its influence upon the plastic operations of European surgeons, 
such as Carpue, Gräfe, Dieffenbach, perhaps even Branca and Tacliacozzs. 
Although the skin of the forehead was used as a substitute for the nose in 
the operations performed in the eighteenth century by the Indian doctors, 
still the connection with the old method, where the skin of the cheek was 
used, could not be doubted. Dr. Haas declared Susruta’s description of 
rhinoplasty (about the time of Christ) as an insipid modification of a 
similar description in Celsus (7, 9), and referred to a remark in Chakradatta’s 
commentary on Susruta, according to which the whole of the deseription in 
Susruta is said to have been azarsa—te., not genuine, But the references 
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‘in Celsus have only a faint resemblance to Susruta, and Dallana, Jaiyyata, 
Gayadása, and othërs—t.e., the oldest commentators—have recognized that 
portion of Susruta as genuine,” k 

Dr. Banerjee is here possibly on debatable ground, but his remarks 
will, nevertheless, be of special interest to many, who, like the present writer, 
were ex officio interested during the late European war in the maxillo-facial 
hospitals, that did so much to make the future life of many an unhappy 
sufferer from the various fronts more bearable than it would otherwise 
have been. 
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p The late PANDURANG Damopar GUNE, M.A., Ph.D.. 





Another scholar full of hope and promise has passed cn 
beyond the portals of death. Within the last few years India 
has lost so many scholars of repute in ihe prime of their 
lives. Among young and promising scholars of Sanskrit we 
have lost but recently Todar Mal, Tukaram K. Laddu, 
Vinayak S. Chate, and now Pandurang D. Gune.. Born of a 
poor family but inheriting all the riches of Brāhmaņa culture 
ħis career at the Bombay University was one of uninterrupted 
success. He was one of the brightest of the Fergusson 
College alumni and graduated with first class honours in 
1904 with top marks in Sanskrit. Two years later he got his 
M.A., again topping the list in Sanskrit. Like so many young 
men of the Maharashtra country he dedicated his life to the 
educational needs of India and preferred the comparative 
poverty of a post in his beloved college to service elsewhere. 
A few years later he was awarded one of the Government o2 
India Sanskrit Scholarships and: proceeded to Leipzig to read 
Comparative:Philology under one of the greatest authorities 
on the subject—Karl Brugmann. He also had as his teacher 
.then the late Prof. Windisch. His dissertation on the 
language of the Braihmanas got him the Doctorate with 
honours. On his return to India he went back to his old ` 
college and remained one of the leaders of the new educational 
movement there up till the last. His health had been failing 
for some time. The cold of Europe was too much for him 
and he has ultimately succumbed to that dread disease, 
tuberculosis, which has claimed so many victims among our 
: learned scholars, 
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‘“" To one who had had the privilege of his friendship the : 
shock is indeed great. Gentle and unassuming, quiet and ` 
studious was this scholar.. He never made a parade of his 
great learning, nor did he ever knowingly give offence by his | 
_ words or actions. Many would remember the slight short : 
figure of the indefatigable Secretary of the First Oriental J 
Conference at Poona in November, 1919. His goc4 
sense and kindly humour and tact won for him the gooa 
opinion of all. He was deeply loved by his students and all 
his friends felt a very great respect for the scholar and a. 
warm regard for the man. His Introduction to Comparative q 
Philology published in 1918 is an important Indian contri ` 

bution to that subject. In him the world of ian soit f 
has lost a true student, the Fergusson College has lost one of 
its ablest workers, his many friends and admires have lost a 
very dear comrade, and his near relations—what words shali . 
convey their loss! We can but pray for comfort to the: 
living and peace to the departed. His place will not be: 
filled for many a day to come. To this University, the loss is 
irreparable, as he had undertaken the preparation of a volume 
of Prakrit Selections, which he has not lived to complete. 
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